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The travels which fonn the subject of the following pages were 

undertaken in the years l^o9 aud 16tiO, but were suddenly 

interrupted by unforeacen circuinstancea long before the objeeta 

which had been aimed at hud boea accomplished. Although 

the hope that was entertained of subaequently continuing the 

half-finished work coiild not be realised, yet it Ifid to further 

Lstudies, which made the author acquainted with many faots 

Kwhich had previously been but little known, and showed at 

■ the aame time how scHUty and incorrect was all the information 

r shout this beautiful country, and especially about the provinces in 

I which he had mode the longest stay. 

The author has to thank the Spanish Colonial Minister, who 
I readily pluced hia archives at his diapo-sai, for some valuable 
I information, especially as regards the government, the taxes, and 
I the dutica. Among these archives the author found a work by 
I D. Orraacheo, which treated of the hiatory of commerce, tribiite, 
I and the regulations of the tobacco trade ; and the " Apuntes para 
la Razon general," by Nutzen: both of which proved highly 
useful to him. The libraries of Berlin and London also provided 
much material, which had to be gathered by the careful and toil- 
some perusal of ponderous tomes and monkish chronicles. In 
this way a very conHiderable stock of information was gathered 
together, the most essential part of which it has been the object 
of the author to communicate tu the public in a condensed form. 
b 



CopiouB notes, made on tlie spot, hove served as the basis of 

I that part of the work which refers to the travels. After such a 

I long lapse of time this appears all the more necesaary, inasmuch 

as the memory is so apt to convert its impressions of occur- 

ces into highly coloured pictures and interesting adventures ; 

whereas it is not so much amusement as a faithful description that 

is aimed at in these pages. 

A portion of the work, especially part of the twentieth chapter, 

I has already appeared in Baatian and Hartmann's Ethnohgiml 

I Journal. 

Tho author owes the most interesting portion of this volume, in 
I scientific point of view, to two communications which the 
friendship of Professors Roth and Virchow placed at his disposal. 
Few countries are so littlo known and so seldom visited as the 
Philippine Islands, although there is no more pleasant one to visit 
than that lavishly endowed island-kingdom. In scarcely any other 
region can the lover of Natural History find a larger store of 
unexplored treasures, and the expenses of a visit would be easily 
covered by the sale of the collections which might he accumulated. 
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EXPLANATION OP FOREIGN TERMS OF FREQUENT 
OCCUEEENOB. 

Abacd, Maailla hemp, fibre of the Mitta tezlilit. 

Alkalde, Qovemor of a province. 

BAnta, Small boat. 

Baraiigdy, Group of from forty to fifty families under the government of 

cabeza. 
Bilo, Head surveyor uf foreata. 
BHi/o, A piece of areca-nut, enoloBud in a loof of the betyl- pepper, rolled u 

and smeared with burnt lime. 
Cabf^a, A chief: petty chief. 
Cata rfal. Residence of the governor, mayor, or alcalde ; also means a tri- 

Cam£le, Sweet potatoes, Conrolrului Imlntui. 
CattUa, The Spaniards, as well as the Europeans 

this name. 
Cimarr6n, A native Li-ing in a state of freedom. 
ConvSiitn, Residence of the clergyman, not a con 
CuadriMro, A soldier connected with the 
dM., M. 
Estdnco, Stores in which atttdes included in the GoveiTuneat monopoUt 

Falda, Foluooa. 

Oibi, Caladium with edible tubi 

Oobemadorcillo, Petty governor ; head man of a village. 

Gvindra, Texture woven from abaci. 

Biteiinda, Estate ; the financial administration ; the State treasury 

Iiidier, Iiidioa, The natives are generally called by this name, but particularly 
those subject to the Spanish Oovemment, in contradiatinotion to the 
Oil 



■e generally know-i under^^^ 

poEceman. ^^M 

iveiTuneat monopoUea aM^^| 



L. Llyiin, League ; an hour's walk ; about 3 niilea. 

M, Qerman mile, which is equal to 4^^ English miles. 

PotUta, Corapulaory labourer, 

PMot, Doing service in aocage. 

Pafblo, A district. 

PHncijialia, Native nobility. 

R. C. Heal CMiilu. Royal letters patent. 

B. D., lU&l DetrSto, Royal decree signed by the aovereign himself. 

li, 0., RfAi Orden, Decree signed only by the minister. 

Sdya, A woman's petticoat, extending &om the hipa to the ankles. 

fim., A maritime mile, equal i% ordinary mile. 

SUndang, Forest surveyor, 

TdpU, A cloth twisted round the upper port of the s&.yu, 

Tenifntr, Lieutenant. 

Tribundl, also casa r^, The eession house. 

TribSto, Capitation or poU-tax. 

Tfiba, Fermented palm sup. 

Viata, Affiliated pDTOchiftl district. 
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CnAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



TUB WOULD.— FtttBT Aai'KCT Or MANILLA.— RABTUaVlKIH. 

When the clock strikea twolve in Madrid, it is 8 liourB, 18 
miuutcs, and 41 secoadH past eight in the evening at Manilla; 
that is to say, the latter city lies 124" 40' 15" to the east of the 
former (7 Lours, 54 minutes, 35 seconds from Paris). Some 
time ago, however, while the new year was being celebrated in 
Madrid, it was only New Tear's eve at Manilla. 

When Magellan, who discovered the Philippines in his memorable 
6rst circumnavigation of the globe, was following the sun in its 
apjiarent daily path around the world, every suoceaaive degree he 
compassed on bis eastern course added four minutes to the length 
of his day ; and, when he reached tho Philippines, the difference 
amounted to sixteen hours. This, however, apparently escaped 
his notice, for Elcano, the captain of his only remaining vessel, 
was quite unaware, on his return to the longitude of liis departure, 
that, according to his ship's log-book, be was a day behind tbo 
time of the port his long- con tinned westward course had brought 
him back to.' 

' " * According to Albo'a ship joiinial, he perceivod the difference at the Cape ds 
Veidcr iBlBDiia on the 9th of July, 1622) "Y este dia fue miemilea, y eata dia 
lionon elluspor juevM." 
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The error remained also unnoticed in the PbilippineB. It wa» 
■ atlll, over there, the last day of the old year, while the rest of the 



world Y 



and this stute of things con- 
vaa resolved, with thu 
ir New Year's evo for 



I 



1 was commencing the new one 
tinned till the close of 1844, when it 
approval of the archbishop, to pass Oi 
once altogether.* 

Since that time the Fhilippinee lie no longer in the distant 
west, but in the far east, and are ahoat eight hours in advance of 
their mother country. 

The proper field for their commerce, however, is what is to us 
tho far west; they were colonised thence, and for centuries they 
had no communication with Europe but an indirect one, by the 
annual voyage of the galleon between ]tlauilla and Acapulco. 
Now, however, when the eastern shores of the Pacific are at last 
beginning to teem with life, and, with unexampled speed, are 
pressing forward to grasp their stupendous future, the I'hilippiaea 
will no longer be able to remain in their past Bcclusion. No 
tropical Asiatic colony is so favourably situated for communication 
with the west coast of America ; and it is ouly in a few matters 
tliat the Dutch Indies can compete with them for the favours of 
the Australian market. But, on the other hand, they will have 
to abandon their traffic with China, whose principal emporium 
Manilla originally was, as well as that with tbo.se westward- looking 
countries of Asia, our own far east, which lie the nearest to the 
Atlantic ports.t 

Had the circumstances we have mentioned been left unnoticed, 



* In a note on the tSth puge of the mustcrly English trtmslatioa of Moi^n, I 
find the curioUB Btttemcnt that a ^militr rootiScation wu mnde nt thu siime timii 
at Uacao, where the Portiiguew, who tuai^hod it on on easterly oouree, had made the 
mislJike of a dny Iho othet way. 

t ToWtttdH tho cloBc of Iho iutiTrtilh ci-nturs' tho doty ujicin the enpoi-tn to China 
tUDOunted lo 10,000 duUam, and thL-ir imports lo at loaat 1,330,000 dullan. 
I 1810, nfioi more Ihnn two oanluries of undistmbod Spmiah rale, the latter hud 
ink to 1,160,000 doUiuti. Since then they harp gndunUy increaiieil : nnd in 1R6I 
ley rmchnl 2,130.000 dullun. 
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tte Philippfnes, or at any rate, the priiicdpal market for their 
' coramerco, would hare fullen within the limits of the wesfem 
hemisphere, to which indeed they were relegated by the illuatrioua 
Spanish geographers at Bndujoz. 

The BiUl issued by Alexander VI. on the 4th of May, 1493, 

which divided the world into two heniispherea, decreed that all 

heathen lands discovered ia the eastern half should belong to tbe 

Portugueso ; in tho wcstem half to the Spaniards, According to 

this arrimgemeiit, tho latter could only claim thePbilippines under 

the pretext that they were situated in the western liemisphere. 

r The demarcation line was to run from the north to the south, a 

[ hundred leagues to the south-west of all the so-called Azores and 

[ Cape de Verde islands. In uccordance with a treaty negotiated 

I between Spain and Portugal on the 7th of June, 1494, and 

I. approved by Julius IT. in 1-506, this line was drawn 370 leagues 

I vest of the Cupe de Verde islands. 

At that time Spanish and Portuguese geographers reckoned 17^ 

■Jeagues to u degree on the equator. In the latitude of the Capo 

Vde Verde Islands, ■i70 leagues made 21° 55'. If to thie we add 

■the longitudinal difference between the westernmost point of the 

^oup and Cadiz, a difference of 18" 48', we get 40" 43' west, 

ud 139" 17' east from Cadiz (in round numbers 47° west and 

Ei33° east), as the limits of the Spanish hemisphere. At that 

Ftime, however, the existing means for such calculations were 

I entirely insufficient. 

Tho latitude was measured with imperfect astrolabes, or wooden 
quadrants, and calculated from very deficient maps ; the ^-ariation 
of the compass, moreover, was almost unknown, as well as the use 
ipf the log.* Both method and instruments were wanting for 

• AcA-ording to Oohlur's " Pliya. I^X." Iho Injj wiia firat muntiono.l by 
M in no itrcoilnt tif a voyRgo to the Efut IndieK in lOns, I'lK^rctUi does not 
in id» trviiiBO on nnTieation ; but in the forty-tifth ixtge of his work it in 
" RocoDdn U miiurn i^he rscevamo di-l mggin rolls cnden* a pt'iipa, not 
eone^nio SO n TO li^gho a1 nrinnia." Tliii wns u^ ta\'M a rata na that of our 
il rteBTnbwtla—tun knots un hour. 

B 3 
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useful longitudinal calculationa. It was under tbese circumstance* 
that the Spaniards attempted, at Badajoz, to prove to the pro- 
testing Portuguese that the eastern boundary line intersected the 
mouths of the Ganges, and proceeded to lay claim to the posses- 
eion of the Spice Islands. 

The eastern boundary should, in reality, liave been drawn 46i^° 
further to the enet, that ia to say, as much further as it is from 
London to the coast of Labrador, or to tbe lesser Altai ; for, in the 
latitude of Calcutta 4()^" are equivalent to 2,575 nautical miles. 
Albo'a log-book giTcs the difference in longitude between the 
most eastern islands of the Archipelago and Cape Fermoao 
(Magellan's Straits), as lOfi' 30', while in reality it amounts to 
159° 85'. 

The difiputes between the Spaniards and the Portuguese, oc- 
casioned by the uncertainty of the eastern boundary — Portugal' 
had already founded a settlement in the Spice Islands — were set at 
rest hyan agreement made in 1599, in which Charles V. abandoned 
his pretended rights to the Mohiccaa in favour of Portugal, for 
the sum of 350,000 ducats. The Philippines at that time were of 
no value. 

Manilla lies 650 nautical miles south-east of Hongkong, a 
distance that the mail steamer running between tbe two ports 
accomplishes in from three to four days. This allows of a fort- 
nightly postal communication between the colony and the rest of 

the world." 

* I'ho Europmn poet iracbpi 

• Singaporo in about oquidiatiint frai 

bo rcteired in the Philippines ns 

Kiugnpore. Tn tbat i-aio, hawovei 

oatablialied. bdi] the traffic ie no 
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Manilln through Singapore and nong-Kong. 
I the olher two p!«peii. I,ett*r» thomfore could 
K>on IIS in China, if thp}' wrro iwnt direct from 
a iteiim oommuni ration «ilh that port must be 
fpt auffir.'ipntly dcvclujicd to bear thti double 
fKpenK. According to Iho rcpoit of the Englinh Consul (May, 1H70), there ii, 
Imldea tbe Oavernmpnt Htcnmer, a private pai'kot running between Hongkong and 
Manilla. Tho DiimbiT □[ ]inai«iiKelB it cunveyvd (o Cliinu anwuDlod, in 1808. to 
441 Eiuopeatm and 3,0<8 ChJnMO ; total, 3,4S9. The nnmben carried the olher 
waj- were 330 Eiiropeiina and 4,6N rhinpso; in all, l,[i[t4. The fiiro is 80 dollari 
for Europeans and 20 Tor Chinnmcn. 
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I This small gtearaer is tbe only thing to remind an observer at 
'Bongkoug, a port tlironged with the ships of ull nations, tliut 

an island, ao specially favoured in organisation and fertility, lies 

in such close proximity. 

Although the Philippines belong to Spiilii, thoi-e is but little 
L «Dininerce between the two countries. Once the tie which bound 
I tiiem waa so close that Manilla was wont to celebrate the arrival 
I of the Spanish mail with TV Deums and bell-ringing, in lionour of 
^ the successful achievement of so stupeiidmis a journey. ITutll 
\ Portugal fell to Spain, the road round Africa to the I'hilippinea 
I vas not open to Spanish vessels. Its advantages, as compared 
f with those of the overland route, are shown by the fact that in 
[ 160.'t t\v o Augustine monks, who were entrusted with an important 
I meeauge for the king, and who chose the direct line through 
' Goa, Turkey, and Italy, took three years in reaching Madrid. 
The heavy tax which the Spanish flag imposed upon trade had 

the effect, in spite of tho protective duty in favour of national 

pi-oducte, of restricting the imports of tbe colony to the merchandise 

Io{ alien countries, and the consignment of its exports to foreign 
ports. The traffic with Spain was limited to the conveyance of 
officials, priests, and their usual necessaries, such aa provisions, 
wine and other liquors ; and, except a few French novels, some 
atrociously dull books, histories of saints, and similar works. 
The Bay of Manilla is lai^ enough to contain the united fleets 
of Europe ; it has the reputation of being one of the finest in 
tho world. The aspect of the coast, however, to a stranger arriving, 
aa did the author, at the close of the dry season, falls short of 
the lively descriptions of some travellers. The circular bay, 120 
nautical miles in circumference, tho waters of which wash the 
shores of five different provinces, is fringed in the neighbourhood 
of Manilla by a level coast, behind which rises an equally fiat table- 

Iland. The scanty vegetation in the foreground, consisting chiefly of 
bamboos and areca palms, was dried up by the sun; while In the 
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fur distuQce the dull uniformity of the landscape was hrokeii by 
the blue hills of San Mateo. 

In the rainy season the numerous banklesa canoU overflow their 
borders and form a series of connected lakes, which soon, however, 
change into luxuriant and verdant rice-fields. 

Manilla is situated on bolh sides of the river Pasig. The town 
itself, surrounded with walls and ramparts, with its low tiled 
roofs and scattered towers, had, in 1859, the appearance of some 
ancient European fortress. Four years later the greater part of 
it was destroyed by an earthquake. 

On the 3rd of June, 18G3, at thirty-one minutes past seven in 
the evening, after a day of tremendous heat while all Manilla 
was busy in its preparations for the festival of Corpus Chrlsti, t!»e 
ground suddenly rocked to and fro with great violence. The 
firmest buildings reeled visibly, walls crumbled, and beams 
snapped in two. The dreadful shock lusted half a minute ; but 
this little interval was enough to change the whole town into a 
mass of ruins, and to bury alive hundreds of its inhabitants. A 
letter of the Govern or- General, which I have seen, states that 
the cathedral, the govermnent-houso, the barracks, and all the 
public buildings of Manilla were entirely destroyed, and that the 
few private houses which remained standing threatened to fall in. 
Later occoimts speak of four hundred killed and two thousand 
injured, and estimate the loss at eight millions of dollars. Forty- 
six public and five hundred and seventy private buildings were 
thrown down ; twenty-eight public, five hundred and twenty-eight 
private buildings were nearly destroyed, and all the bouses left 
standing were more or less injured. 

At the same time, an earthquake of forty seconds' duration 
occurred at Cuvite, the naval port of the Philippines, i 
sevorul buildings. 

Thi'ee years afterwards, the Duke of Alcn^on (Luzon and 
Mindanao; Paris, 1871)) found the traces of the catastrophe 
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[everywhere. Three ndes of the principal square of the city, in 
I which formerly stood the goTemment -house, the cathedral, and 
I the town-house, wore lying like diist heaps overgrown with weeds. 
I All the largo public edififos were " temporarily" constructed of 
I wood ; but no one appeared to have thought of building anything 



Manilla ia -very often subject to earthquakes ; the most fatal 

[ occurred in 1601; in 1610 (Nov. 30th); in 1645 (Nov. 30th) ; in 
1658 (Aug. 20th); in 1675; in 1699; in 1796; in 1824; in 
1852 ; and in 1803. In 1645, 600, or, according to some accounts, 
3,000 peraona perishotl, buried uflder the ruins of their houses. 

I The monastery, the church of the Augustines, and that of the 
Jesuits, were the only public buildings which remained standing. 
Smaller shocks, which suddenly set the hanging lamps swinging, 
occur very often and generally remain unnoticed. The houses 
are on this account generally of but one story, and the loose 
c soil on which they are built tends to lessen the violence 
of the shock. Their heavy tiled roofs, however, appear very 
inappropriate under the circumstances. Earthquakes are also of 
frequent occurrence in the provinces, but they, as a rule, cause bo 

I little damage, owing to the houses being constructed of timber or 

I bamboo, that they are never mentioned, 

M. Alexis Perrey gives, in the memoirs of the Dijon Academy 
for 1850, a catalogue, collected with much diligence from every 
accessible source, of the earthquakes which have visited the 
Philippines, and particularly Manilla. But the accounts, except 

I of the most important, are very scanty, and the dates of their 
occurrence very unreliable. Of the minor shocks, only a few are 
mentionod, those which were noticed by scientific observers 
■ccidentuUy present at the time. 
Adimrte mentions a tremendous earthquake which occurred in 
1610. I briefly quote his version of the details of the catastrophe, 
•8 I find them mentioned nowhere else. 
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" Towards ibe close of November, ICIO, on St. Andrew's Day; 
a mure violent earthquake tlian had ever before been witnessed, 
viaited this island ; its offecta extended from Manilla to the 
extreme end of the pi-o^ince of New Segovia (in the far north of 
Luzon), a distance of 200 leagues. It caused great destruction 
over the whole area; in the province of Ilocos it swallowed up 
palm trees, and left only the tops of their branches above the 
earth's surface ; itd ehock dashed bills on the opposite sides of 
valleys together, threw down many buildings, and killed a great 
number of people. Its fury was greatest in New Segovia, where it 
rent mountains asunder, and created new lake basins. The earth 
threw up immense fountains of sand, and vibrated so terribly that 
the people, unable to stand upon it, laid down and fastened them- 
selves to the ground, as if they had been on a ship in a stormy 
sea. In the range inhabited by the Mendayas a mountain fell in, 
crushing a village and destroying its inhabitants. An immense 
portion of the cliff sank int« the river ; and now, where the 
stream was formerly bordered by a range of bills of equal altitude, 
its banks are level with the watercourse. Tlie commotion was so 
great in the bed of the river that waves arose like those of the 
ocean, or as if the water had been lashed by a furious wind. 
Those edifices which were of stone suffered the most damage, our 
church and the convent fell in, &c., &c " 
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The ordeal at the custom-liouse, and the many formulitiGs wliich 
the native minor officials exercised without any attempt at dis- 
cretion, appeared all the more wearisome to mc when contrasted 
with the eaey routine of the English free ports of the east I had 
just quitted. The guarantee of a respectable merchant obtained 
for me, as a particular favour, the permission to disembark after 
a deteution of sixteen hours ; but even then I was not allowed to 
take the smallest article of luggage on shore with me. During 
the Bouth-west monsoon and the stormy season that accompanies 
the change of monsoons, the roadstead is unsafe. Vessels are 
then obliged to seek protection in the port of Cavite, seven miles 
further down the coast ; but during the north-oast monsoons they 
can safely anchor half a league from tlie coast. All ships under 
300 tons burden pass the breakwater and enter the Posig, where, 
OS far as the bridge, they lie in serried rows, extending from the 
shoro to the middle of the stream, and bear witness by their 
numbers, as well as by the bustle and stir going on amongst them, 
to the activity of the Iiome trade. 

The small number of the vessels in the roadstead, particularly 
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of those of foreign countries, was the more remarkable, 
M&nilla was the only port in the Archipelago that had any com- I 



morce with foreign countries. It is true that einco 1855 three 
other ports, to which a fourth may now he added, have hkid claim 
to this distinction ; but at the time of my arrival, in March, 1859, 
not one of them had ever been entered by a foreign vessel, and it 
was a few weeks after my visit that the first English ship sailed 
into Iloilo to t*ike in a cargo of sugar for Australia.* 

The reason of this pecuharity laid partly in the feeble develop- 
ment of agriculture, in spite of the unexampled fertility of the 
eoil, but chiefly in the antiquated and artificially limited conditions 
of trade. The customs duties were in themselves not verj- high. 
They were generally about seven per cent, upon merchandise 
conveyed under the Spanish flag, and about twice as much for that 
carried in foreign bottoms. When the cargo was of Spanish pro- 
duction, the duty was three per oent. if carried in national vessels, 
eight per cent, if in foreign ships. The latter were only allowed, 
as a rule, to enter the ptirt in ballast, t 

As, however, the principal wants of the colony were imported 
from England and abroad, these were either kept buck till an 
opportunity occurred of sending them in Spanish vessels, which 
charged nearly a treble freight {from £4 to £5 instead of from 
f I^ to £3 per ton), and which only made their appearance in 
British ports at rare intervals, or they were sent to Singapore and 
Hongkong, where they were reshipped under the Spanish flag. 
Tonnage dues were levied, moreover, -upon ships in ballast, and 
upon others which merely touched at IManilla without unloading or 

• Tho fipetiing of this port proved bo advantjigeoui Uuit I intended to ha 
u few interesting details of its trade in a Bepsrnto cIiBptcr. chti'Sy gatherpd from 
the verbal nnd written renmchs of tho English Vice-Conaul, the 1bU< llr. N. l^oney, 
and from other KmiulBt rnports. 

+ In I8G8 112 foreign veucia, to the aggregate of 74,0fi4 tons, and SpnoiBh ships 
to the sggTpgalo of 2G,T''2 ton^, entered the port of Hanitls. Nearly all the flnt 
came in ballast, hut left with cargoes. Tho latter hoth came bhiI left in freight. 
(Bnifliah Consul's Iteport, 1B60.} 
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taking in fresh cargo ; and if a vessel under such circumstaDces 
landed oven the smallest parcel, it was no longer rated as a ship 
in ballast, but charged on the higher scale. VesBels were there- 
fore forced to enter the port entirely devoid of cargo, or carrying 
sufficient to cover the expense of the increased harbour daes ; 
almost an irapossibility for foreign ships, on account of the differ- 
entiiil customs rat«a, which actod almost as a complete prohibition. 
The result was that foreign vessels came there only in ballast, or 
vhen Hummoned for some particular object. 

The exports of the colony were almost entirely limited to its 
taw produce, which was burdened with an export duty of three 
per cent. Exports leaving under the Spanish flag were only taxed 
to the amount of one per cent. ; but, as scarcely any export trade 
existed with Spain, and as Spanish vessels, from their high rates 
of freight, were excluded from the carrying trade of the world, 
tho boon Xa commerce was a delusive one.' 

These eccentric excise laws, hampered with a hundred sus- 
picious forme, frightened away the whole carrying trade from tho 
port ; and its commission merchants were frequently unable to 
dispose of the local produce. So trifling was the carrying trade 
that the total yearly average of the harbour dues, calculated from 
the returns of ten years, barely reached 10,000 dollars. 

The position of Manilla, a central point betwixt Japan, China, 
Annntn , the English and Dutch ports of the Archipelago and 
Australia, is in itself extremely favourable to the development of 
a world-wide trade. f At the time of the north-eastern monsoons, 
during our winter, when vessels for the sake of a fair wind pass 
through the Straits of Gilolo on their way from the Indian Archi- 



[n 1868 tbe loUl oxports amonnted to 14,013,108 dotlarsi of this EngUnd 
I ilone ac<.'aaii(<^d for -I.SaT.OOO dollnra. and tho irhole of tho rest of Europa for only 
I 102,-177 dollsrs. Tho Grst amount does not include tho lubaoco duty paid to Spain 
r t; (^ colony, S.iea.Ul doUara. (English ConBul'a Itepott, 1869.) 

t Laperoiue mid Ihot Unnilla was perbiipa the most foitunaloly situated city in 
llbeworld, 
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pelugu (o China, they aie obliged to pass close to Muiiilla. They 
would find it a most convenient atution, for the Philippines, as wA, 
have alreiidy ineutioned, are particularly favourably placed for the, 
west coaftt of America. 

The important decree — importunt, that is to sav, for the future 
of the colony — issued on the •'3th of April, 1860, and which would 
have appeared sooner had not the Spanish and colonial ship*' 
owaerB, spoilt by the protective system, obstinately opposed any 
innovation which touched the privileges they had hitherto enjoyed, 
and compelled them to be more energetic, proves that the colonial 
miniatry wuh perfectly aware of these circumstances, and had 
drawn their own conclusions. 

The most noteworthy points of the decree are the moderation oS 
the differential duties, and their entire extinction at the cxpiratioQ 
of two years ; tho abrogation of all export duties ; and the con- 
solidation of the more annoying port dues into one single charge. 

When the Spaniards landed at the Philippines they found the 
iohabitauts clud in silks and cotton stuffs, which were imported 
from China in exchange for gold-dust, sapan wood," holothurian, 
edible birds' nests, and skins.t The islands were also in com- 
muniuatiou with Japan, Cambodia, Siam,f the Moluccas, and the 
Malay Archipelago. Do Barros mentions that vessels from Luzon 
visited Malacca in 1511. § 

* Snp&ii OT ribiicao, Casaalpinia SHpnn. Femnmbiico or Brazil wood, to which tlla 
einpiie of Bnuil owes iU nmne, comes from the CH<tttI[iiiiia ochinsttt and the 
Cieulpinia Itnuilicnsi*. (Tlio oldest map! of Americu remark of Brasil : " lis 
onJyusofuI product U Braril (wood).") Tho lapiiD of Iha Philippineg u richBr in 
dye ituff than all other eaiti-m woods, but it ranks helow ihe Brazilian lapun. It 
has DDwiLduyH Inat its reputation, owiug to its being oftoo stupidly cut iavia too 
early- It is sent eupcoially to C^ina, where it is uaed lor dyeing or printing in 
red. Ths AaS is fint macersted with ftlum. and then fora finiili dipped in a Reak 
alcoholic tDliition of alkali. Tbe reddish bronn lint ao frequc;ntly mot with in the 
clothes of tho poorer Chinese is prodnced from eapau. 

t An interesting oataloguc of tho Chineue imports is given iu the Apiwndii. 

; Largo qii&ntilies of small miusel shells (Cypni^n monota] werr scntnl this period 
to Siam, whero they are still mted h nionny. 

( Bergham' ■' Reo.-hydrogr. Momoir." 
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The greater order wbich reigned in the PhiHppinea after the 

Ivent of the Spaniards, and still more the comnierce they opened 

with America and indirectly with Europe, had the effect of greatly 

increasing the island trade, and of extending it beyond the Indies 

, to the Persian Gulf. Manilla was the great mart for the products 

F the East, with which it loaded the galleons that, as early oa 

B665, sailed to and from New Spain (at first to Navidad, after 

3602 to Acapulco), and brought back silver as their principal 

Bturn freight.* 

The merchants in New Spain and Peru found this commerce 

advantageous, that the result was verj- damaging to the exports 

rom the mother country, whose manufactured goods were unable 

» compete with the Indian cottons and the Chinese silks. The 

■spoilt monopolists of Seville demanded therefore the abundoii- 

Kjnent of a colony which required considerable yearly contributions 

the home exchequer, which stood in the way of the mother 

SOnntry's gains in her American settlements, and which forced 

ibis Catholic Majesty's silver to remain in the hands of the heathen. 

BKnce the foimdation of the colony they had continually thrown 

liments in its path.f Their demands, however, were svaw in 

Vfrve of tho ambition of the throne and th6 influence of the clergy ; 

mt the public opinion of the time forced tho Government to 

>rbid the Peruvian and New Spanish merchants, in the interests 

f the mother country, to obtain merchandise from China, either 

lirectly, or through Manilla. The inhabitants of the Philippines 



> Uanilta wiu Bret roondod in laTl, 1)Qt as early aa IStiS, Urdaneta, Lngtupi's 

Jot, had found tho way back through the Puciflc Ocean while ha waa acckipg ir. 

tier noitliern latitudes far a lavaorablo north-wcst wind. Strii/lly apeaking, 

r, Utdimeta woa not i)ie flrat to muko USD of the raturo paaaage, for one of 

i'a flva vswbIs, under tha comniand of Don Alonto de Arellano, which had 

■ bou<l >■ pilot ODO Lope Martin, a mulutto, aopuuted itaetf from tha fleet aftur 

r hod reached the ialnnd, and reliimad to New Spain on a northern courae, 

D claim the promised reward fur the discovery. Don Alonao waa dis- 

howerer, by the iiwciiy mturii of 1'piano'a. 

Ef Kottonkamp I., U'U. 
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were alone permitted to send Chinese gooda to America, but only 1 
to the yearly value of 250,000 dollars. The return trade i 
limited to riOO.OOO dollars.' 

The first amount was afterwards increased to 300,000 dollars, 1 
with a proportionate augmentation of the return freight ; but the •■ 
SpaniBh were forbidden to visit China, and were obliged to await 1 
the arrival of the junks. Finally, in 1720, Chinese gooda wera I 
entirely prohibited in the whole of the Spanish possessions in both ] 
hemispheres. A decree of 175-1 {amplified in 176!)) once more I 
permitted trade with China, and increased the maximum value of J 
the annual freightage to Aeapulco fo 500,000 silver dollars, andJ 
that of the return trade to twice the amount. 

At last the expense to the State put an end to the regular^ 
voyages to Aeapulco (the lust galleon left Manilla in 1811, andl 
the last departure from Aeapulco took place in 1S15); and the \ 
conunerce with America was carried on by rueiins of merchant 
vessels, which were permitted in 1B20 to export from the Philip- 
pines to the annual valne of "50,000 dollars, and to trade, not only 
with Aeapulco, but with San Bias, Guyaquil, and Callao. This i 
concession, however, was not sufficient to compensate Philip- 
pine commerce for the injuries it suifered through the separation 
of Mexico from Spain. The possession of Manilla by the I'^nglish 
in 1762 made its inhabitants acquitintcd with many industrial 
products which tho imports from China imd India were unable to 
offer them. To satisfy these new cravings Spanish raen-of-v 
were sent, towards the close of 1764, to the colony with articles of 
home manufacture, such as wine, provisions, hats, cloth, hardware, 
and ornamental objects. 

The Manilla merchants, accustomed to a lucrative trade with 

* At fiist tho msximum value of tho imports oiily wtia limited, and the MRDiUt i 
mercbuntR were not oier Bfrupulous in making fulso ttxtements ni lo Iheir worth ; 
to pnt an end to thoae malpntrli<«a k limit wns planed to the amount of ailvar j 
exported. Anwrdini; to Mw, bnwever, the silver illegally exported nmonnted t 
ox or inght lini-« iho prenrrihed limit. 
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Acapulco, strenuously resisted this ionovtition, although it was a 
oousiderable source of profit to them, for tho Crown purchased the 
Indian and ChincsG merchandiae for its return freights from 
Manilla at double their original value. In 1784, howover, these 
^^^ men of war made their Inst trip. 

^^B» After the English invasion, European vessels were forbidden to 
^^Brisit Manilla ; but as that city was unable to do without Indian 
^^Bmcrebandise, and wiis forbidden to import it in its own ships, it 
^^Bvas brought there in English and French bottoms, which assumed 
^^^u Turkish name, and were provided with a ehara Indian captain. 
^^^B In 1785, the "Compania" of the Philippines obtained a monopoly 
^^Bof the trade between Spain and the colony, but it was not allowed 
^^"to interfere with the direct traffic between Acapulco and Manilla. 
The desire was to acquire largo quantities of colonial produce, 
silk, indigo, cinnamon, cotton, pepper, &c., in order to export it ; 
but as it was unable to obtain compulsory labour, it entirely 
liled in its attempted artificial development of agriculture. 
Tbo " Compania " suffered great losses through its erroneous 
!|BjrBtcm of operation, and the incapacity of its officials (it paid, 
■for example, \'i\ dollars for pico pepper, which cost from y to 4 
Bollars in Sumatra). 

In 1789 foreign ships were allowed to import Gbinese and 

idian produce, but none from Europe. In 1809 an English 

eommercial house obtained permission to establish itself in 

Manilla.* In 1814, after the conclusion of the peace with France, 

the same permission, with greater or less restrictions, was granted 

an all foreigners. In 1820 the direct trade between the Philip- 

les and Spain was thrown open, without any limitations to the 

;port of colonial proJuce, on the condition that the value of the 

ian and Chinese goods in each expedition should not exceed 



I 178". Lad bpcn for 
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S0,U0O dollars. Ever since ]8y4, when the privileges of th6 
" Corapania " expired, free trude has been permitted in Manilla ; 
foreign ships, however, being charged double dues. Four new 
ports have been thrown open to general trade «ince 1855 ; and in 
1869 the liberal tariff previously alluded to was issued. 

After three centuries of almost undisturbed Spanish rule, Manilla 
has by no means added to tho importance it possessed shortly after 
the advent of the Spaniards. The isolation of Japan and the Indo- 
Chinese empires, u direct consequence of the importunities and 
pretensions of the Catholic missionaries,* the .secession of the 
colonies on the we«t coast of America, above all the long con- 
tinuance of a distrustful commercial and colonial policy — a policy 
which exiNts eveu ut the present day — while important markets, 
based on large capital and liberal principles, were being estab- 
lished in the most favoured spots of the British and Dutch Indies ; 
all these circumstances have contributed to this result and thrown 
the Chinese trade into other channels. The cause is as clear as 
the effect, yet it might bo erroneous to ascribe the policy so long 
pursued to shortsightedness. The Spaniards, in their schemes of 
colonisation, had partly a religious purpose in view, but the 
government discovered a great souree of influence in the disposal of 
the extremely lucrative colonial appointments. The crown itself, 
03 well as its favourites, thought of nothing hut extracting the 
most it could from the colony, and had neither the intention or 
the power (o develop the natural wealth of the country by 
agriculture and commerce. Inseparable from this policy, was the 
persistent exclusion of foreigners.! It seemed even more neces- 
sary in the isolated Philippines than in America to cut off the 

■ K. Caelif to Thomu Wilson (cHlendar of State Papon, Indiu, No. H23) . . 
" Tho EngUeh will iibUiin a trado in China, to thoy bring not in any padieae {as 
Ihoy tuna them), whiiJi the Chinese cannot abide to hear of, because herelorore Ihay 
lAnif in siich iwarnut, and arc ulwafa bc-gging without ihame." 

t As late aa ISfi7 Mmc old (Ii^crecs, paiaed agunst the establishment of fureignen, 
were reuewod. A royal ordinance of ISI4 proliiblla the ndmisaion of atisngeii in 
Ihs iiil*rijr of thu '■-"iunj- iindur sny pretext wbataopver. 
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natives from all contact with foreigners, if the Spaniards had any 
desire to renaain in undisturbed possession of the colony. In 
face, however, of the developed trade of to-day and the claims of 
the world to the productive powers of such an extraordinarily 
fruitful soil, the old restrictions can no longer be maintained, and 
the lately introduced liberal tariflf must be hailed aa a thoroughly 
well-timed measure. 

»The oft-mentioned voyages of the galleons betwixt Manilla and 
oapulco hold suoh a prominent position in the history of the 
Philippines, and afford such an interesting glimpse into the old 
colonial system, that iheir principal characteristioB deserve some 
^^^escription. 

^^h In the days of Morga, towards the close of the sixteenth 
^Hlotury, from thirty to forty Chinese junks were in the habit of 
annually \-isiting Manilla (generally in March) ; towards the end of 
Juno a golieon used to sail for Aeapuloo. The trade with the 
latter place, the active operations of which were limited to the 
three central months of the year, was so lucrative, easy, and 
certain, that the Spaniards scarcely cared to engage in any other 
undertakings. 

As the carrying power of the annual gaUeon was by no means 
proportioned to the demand for cargo room, the Governor divided 
it as he deemed best ; the favourites, however, to whom he 
assigned shares in the hold, seldom traded themselves, but parted 
with their cunceseiona to the merchimts, According to ]3e 
Ghiignes,* the hold of the vessel was divided into 1,500 parts, of 
which the majority were allotted to the priests, and the rest io 
distinguished persons. As a matter of fact, the value of the cargo, 
which was officially limited to 600,000 dollars, was considerably 
higher. It chiefly consisted of Indian and Chinese cottons and 
silk stuffs (amongst others 50,000 pairs of silk stjjckings from 
• I'rrff Pinkortoo. 
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Ghina), and gold ornnmeDts. The value of the retcm frogU 
amounted to between two and three millions of dollars. 

Even-thing in this trade was settled beforehand ; the numbi 
ehape, size, and ralue of the bales, and even their selling price 
As ttis was usually double the original cost, the permission 1 
Bbip goods to a certain amount was equivalent, under c 
circumstances, to the bestowal of a present of a like valiK 
These permissions or licences (bolefas) were, at a later periofi 
usually granted to pensioners and officers' widows, and to officia 
in lieu of an increase of salary ; these favourites of fortune w«i 
forbidden however to make a direct use of them, for to trade witt 
Acapulco was the sole right of those members of the Coneulado 
(a kind of chamber of commerce) who could boast a long 
residence in the country and the possession of a capital of ■ 
least 8,000 dollars. 

Legentil, the astronomer, gives a full description of the i 
lations which prevailed in his day and the manner in which 1 
were disobeyed. The cargo consisted of a thousand bales, 
composed of four packets,* the maximum value of each packi 
being fixed at 250 dollars. It was impossible to add to 
amount of bales, hut they pretty generally consisted of more i 
four packets, and their value so fur exceeded the prescribed limitg 
that a boleta was considered to be worth from 200 to 225 doUan 
The officials took good care that no goods should be smuggled o 
board without a boleta. These were in such demand, that, at ■ 
later period. Comynf bud to pay 500 dollars for the right to shi^ 
goods, the value of which scarcely amounted to 1,000. 
mercbants usually borrowed the money for these imdcrtakings fi 
the obrat piat, pious endowments, which, up to our ow 
fulfil in the islands the purposes of banks.* In the early 

• EBcbr«rlut<»iSx2|xUc=IB-:5 SpBll. cqb. ft. BL Croin. 

t Vide Comyn'B " Cumenao erterior." 

: The oirai piai wtn pioo* kgiriei «luch utnnlly >tipnTnt«l itiat tw 
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the trade, the galleon used to leavo Cavite in July and sail with 
a north-westerly wind beyond the tropics, until it met with a west 
wind between the thirtieth and fortieth parallel.* Later on the 
vessels were ordered to leave Cavite with the first sonth-westprly 
mnd, to sail along the south coast of Luzon, through the St. 
Bernardino straits, and to continue along the thirteenth parallel 
of north latitude! as far to the east as possible, until the north- 
easterly trade wind compelled them to seek a north-west breeze in 
higher latitudes. They were then obliged to try the thirtieth 
parallel as long as possible, instead of as formerly the thirty- 
seventh. The captain of the galleon was not permitted to sail 
immediately northward, although to have done no would have 
procured liim a much quicker and safer pa-ssage, and would have 
enabled him to reach the rainy zone more rapidly. To effect 
the last, indeed, was a matter of the greatest importance to him. 
■ for his vessel, overladen with merchandise, had but little room 
left for wat«r ; and, although he had a crew of from 400 to 600 
hands to provide for, he was instructed to depend upon the rain 
he caught on the voyage ; for which purpose, the galleon was 
provided with suitable mats and bamboo pails.S 

their Talua tthoiild Tw'tidvancodat intereit for the turthertnce of mBiitime comiiiprcial 
uoderlakiiigB nntit the premiums, which for a voyage to Acnpulo unoanted to SO, 
to China 35, and to India 35 per ixni., hod inrreaaed the original capital to a rertnin 
amount. The interest of the whole wis then to be devoted to mnsses for the 
founden, or tu otiiiir pious and benevolent purposea. A third waa generally 
kept OS a rpwrvu fiinil tn cover poaaiblo lossra. The Government long Bini'n 
.ippropriated thsee resi?rve funda u compulsorf loam, " but they are stiU coneidered 

When the trade with Aeaput^o nme to an end, the piincipala could no looger 
be laid out according to the intontiona of the rounden, and they were lent out tit 
intereat in other wti,yi. By a royal ordinance of the 3rd November, 1864, a junta 
waa appointed toadminiatnr th* property of the obrni pia». The total capital of ihe 
fire endowmenta (in reality only four, for one of them no longer posseaaed anything) 
amounted to nearly a million of doUara, The profits from the loam were diatribated 
according to the amounts of the original capital*, which, however, no longer eiisted 
in caab, aa the Oovemment had diapoaed of tbeni. 

• Vido'Thevunol." 

t Aceording to Morga, between the fourteenth and BfleeDlh. 

i Vide De Onignca, PinkertOD, and Auaou. 
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Voyages in these low latitudes were, owing to the inconstancy 
of the winds, extremely troublesome, and often lasted five months 
and upwards. The fear of exposing the costly cumbrous Tcssel to 
the powerful and frequently stormy winds of the higher latitudes, 
appears to have been the eau^e of these sailing orders. 

As soon as the galleon had piissed the great Sargasso shoal, it 
took a southerly course, and touched at the southern point of the 
Californian peninsula (Saint Lucas), where news and provisions 
awaited it.* In their earlier voyages, however, they must have 
sailed much further to the north, Eiomewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Capo Mendocino, and have been driven southward 
in sight of the coast ; for Vizcaino, in the voyage of discovery he 
undertook in 160.3, from Mexico to California, found the principal 
mountains and capes, although no European had ever set bis 
foot upon them, already christened by the galleons, to which they 
had served as landmarks. + 

The return voyage to the Philippines was an easy one, and 
only occupied from forty to sixty days.t The galleon left 
Aeapulco in February or March, sailed soiithwards till it fell in 
with the trade wind (generally in from 10° to 11" of north 
latitude), which carried it easily to the Ladrone Islands, and 
thence reached Manilla by way of Samar. § 

A galleon was usually of from 1,200 to 1,500 tons burden, and 
carried fifty or sixty guns. The latter, however, were pretty 
generally banished to the hold during the eastward voyage. 
When the ship's bows were turned towards home, and there was 
no longer any press of apace, the guos were remounted. 

Fray Gospar says of the Sania Anna, which Thomas Candish 

" Vide Anson. 

t Rnndolph's-'Hi-toryofCilifoniia." 

X In Mort^a'a time the gnllpuna took seventy days to the IiKdrono iilandi, from 
Itn lo twelve from (hence to Cape EapiHtu Stinto, nod eight more to Manilla. 

\ A very good desciiption of Ihese voyagei may bo found in the 10th chapter of 
Anaon'a work, which nlio ccmtaina a ropy of a sea mop, captunid in the Caradonga, 
diiplnying the projier trnck of the gnlleons to anil from Arnpn^co, 
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captured and burnt in 158G o£F the Colifornmu coast: "Our 
people sailed so carelessly that they used their guns for ballast ; 
. . , thepirate's venture was such a fortunate one that he returned 
to London with sails of Chinese damask and silken rigging." 
The cargo was sold in Acnpulco at a profit of 100 per cent., and 
was paid for in silver, cochineal, quicksilver, &c. The total 
value of the return freight amounted perhaps to between two and 
three million dollars,' of which a quarter of a million, at least, fell 
to the king. 

The return of a^Ileon to Manilla, laden with silver dollars 
and new arrivals, was a great holiday for the colony. A con- 
siderable portion of the riches they had won as easily as at the 
gaming table, was soon spent by the crew ; when matters returned 
to their usmil lethargic state. It was no unfrequent event, 
however, for vessels to be lost. They were too often laden with a 
total disregard to seaworthiness, and wretchedly handled by 
officers who disobeyed their orders and set caution at defiance. 
It was favour not capacity that determined the patronage of these 
lucrative appoint men t8.t ilany gnlleons fell into the hands of 
English and Butuh cruisers.T But these tremendous profits 
gradually decreased when the Compania (as it did later) ob- 
tained the right to import Indian cottons, one of the principal 
urticles of trade, into New Spain by way of Vera Cruz, subject to 
a customs duty of 6 per cent. ; and when English and American 
adventurers began to smuggle these and other goods into the 

• llo Gnignos. 

t The officer in commBnd of the expedition, to whom the titlo of gcnsinl wna 
given, bid ulwsys s captun under his orders, whose share in the gnin of each trip 
unonnted to 40.000 dolkra. The pilot was content with 20.DOO. The Ursl licutenuit 
(mseter) was entitled to 9 per cent, on the sale of the cargo, and pockft^d &oin this 
and from the profits of hia own privnto ventures upwarda of 3ii0,0D0 dullars. (Tide 
Arunns.) 

\ Tlie value of the cargioes Anson captared smoiintcd to 1,313,000 dollars, besides 
33,682 ounces of fine silver and cochineal. While England and Spain were at peace, 
Drake plundered the latter to the extent of at least one and a half miUioo of dnlUrn. 
'rhomufl Cindish hnnit the ri'.h ciiijjo of the H"i\(« Anna, as he had no room for il 
on board his own vessel. 
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country." Thia chapter may end with the remark that Spanifih 
dollars found their wny in the galleona to China and the further 
IndieB, where they are in circulation to this d«y. 



■ ForinHlatifo,in 1786 Up S«« ^Jdrfrcj. which had t. 
conple of millions, found no mHrket for it in Acapuico ; 
1787 to the San Jait. and B second time in 1789 to the & 



'Rrgo on board valued at a 
he snmc thing happened in 





CHAPTER III. 



Tub city proper of Manilla, inbubited by Spaniards, Creoles, tbe 
natives directly connected witb tbem, and Cbinese, lies, sur- 
rounded by walla and wide ditches, on tlio left or southom bunk 
of the Pusig, looking townrde the sea.* It is a hot dried-up 
place, full of monasteries, convents, barracks, and Government 
buildings. Safety, not appearance, was the object of its builders. 
It reminds the beholder of a Spanish provincial town, and is, next 
to Goa, the oldest city in the Indies. Foreigners reside on the 
northern bank of the river ; in Binondo, tbe headquarters of 
wholesale and retitil commerce, or in the pleasant suburban 
villages, which blend into a considerable whole. The total popu- 
lation of city and suburbs has been estimated, perhaps with some 

* In ia&6ilB popiiUlinnconsialedcfSSa EuropMii SpAniarda, 1,3TB Oreoloa, 6,323 
Inilinns uiil hHlf-cuitti.«, 333 Chlnauipn, 'i HnmburglicrR. 1 PurluguL'se, and 1 Kojjio. 
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exaggeration, at 200,000. A liandfiome old stone bridge of tea 
arches serves as the communication between the two banks of tho 
Pasig, which, more recently, has been spanned by an iron 
suspension bridge,* Very little intercourse exists between tho 
inhabitants of Manilla and Biuoudo. Life in the city proper 
cannot be very pleasant ; pride, envy, pluce-himtiog, and caste 
hatred, are the order of the day ; the Spaniards consider thom- 
aelvea superior to the Creoles, who, in their turn, reproach the 
former with the taunt that they have only come to the colony for 
the sake of filling their pockets. A similar hatred and envy exists 
between the whites and the half-castes. This state of things 
is to bo found in all Spanish colonies, and is chiefly caused by 
the colonial policy of Madrid, which always does its best to sow 
discord between the different races and classes of its foreign 
possessions, under the idea that their union would imperil the 
away of the mother country.! 

In Manilla, moreover, this state of things was rendered worso 
by the fact that the planter class, whose large landed possessionar 
always give it a strong interest in the country of its inhabitauce, 
was entirely wanting. At the present day, however, the increas- 
ing demand for the produce of the colony seems to be bringing 
about a pleasant change in this respect. The manner in which 
the Spanish population of the islands was affected by the 
gambling ventures of the galleons, at one time the only source of 
commercial weolth, is thus described by Murillo Velarde (page 
272) : — " The Spaniards who settle here look upon these islands 
as a tavern rather than a permanent home. If they marry, it ia 
by the merest chance ; where can a family be found that has been 
settled here for several' generations P The father amasses 
wealth, the son spends it, the grandson is a beggar. The largest 

• The earthquake of 1863 dostvoyod tliu old brirlfc. It !» intended, hnwi-ver, lo 
resloroit; Ihe lappurtiag piUun ure ready, nud Ihe Biiiierincumlicul iiuu atrucluin 
ii »hortl J «ipBCted ftoin Europe (.Aptil, 1872). 

■f RfMchcr'« " Coloniet." 
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capitals are not more stublo tliau tte waves of tlie oceau, ueruH^ 
the crests of whicli tliey were gathered." 

There ia nothing lite the same amount of sociability amongst 
the foreigners in Binoudo as that whicli prevuils in English and 
Dutch colonies; and scarcely any intercourse at all with the 
Spaniards, who envy tlie strangers and almoet seem to look upon 
tlie gains tho latter make in the country as bo many robberies 
.committed upon tbrmselvc", its owners. Besides all this, living 




« %n iDtBrUoDd witb p«le* D 
Unh bamboos bnoDcd (osvUiei. uritb mnewark 
mllfl of pandutBi Wvn. and tha wiadDv-mbattf 

■iileaotiplit.liitDibixM. Ttas root is thaUluid Tith Ibe oiptpilm, mid it iu lummit its riddel m 
tutenpd logclhgr wilh Uthi of bumlioo. 

is very expensive, much more so than in Singapore and Batavia. 
To many, the mere cost of existence seems greatly out of propor- 
tion to their official salaries. The houses, which are generally 
spacious, are gloomy and ugly, and badly ventilated for such 
climates. Instead of light jalousies, they are fitted with heavy 
sash windows, which admit the light through tJiin oyster shells, 
forming small panes scarcely two square inches in area, and held 
together liy laths an inch thick. The ground floors of tho 
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ousea are, on account of the great damp, sensibly enough, 
generally uninhabited ; and are used as cellars, stables, and 
servants' offices. 

These unassuming, but for their purpose very practical houses, 
of planks, bamboos, and palm leaves, are supported on account ol' 
the dump on isolated beams or props ; and the space beneath, 
which is generally fenced in with a railing, is used as a stable or 
a warehouse ; such was the case as early us the days of Magellan. 
These dwellings are very lightly put together. Laperouse 
estimates the weight of some of them, furniture and all, at some- 
thing less than two hundred pounds. Neiirly all these houses, as 
well as the huts of the uative;*, are furnished with an azotea ; that 
is, an uncovered space, ou the same level as the dweUing, which 
takes the place of yard and balcony. The Spaniards appear to 
have copied these useful contrivancea from the Moova, but the 
natives were acquainted with them before the arrival of the 
Kuropeans, for Morga mentions {page 140) similar batalaues. 
In the suburbs nearly every hut stands iu its own garden. The 
drinking water, with the exception of that collected in cisterns, 
is extremely bad. It is taken from the river above the city and 
brought down for the use of the inhabitants iu flat boats. The 
stream is often quite covered with green scum ; and dead cats and 
dogs surrounded with weeds, like eggs in a dish uf spinach, 
frequently adorn its waters. In the dry season, the numerous 
canals of the suburbs are ao many stagnant drains, and at each 
ebb of the -tide the ditches aroiind the town exhibit u similar 
spectacle. 

Manilla offers few opportunities for amusement. Tliero was no 
Spanish theatre open during my stay there, but Tagalish plays 
(translations) were sometimes represented. Tlie town possessed 
no elub, and contained no readable books. Never once did the least 
excitement enliven its feeble newspapers, for the items of intelli- 
gence, forwarded fortniRhtly from Hongkong, were sifiwlhy priestly 
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censors, vho lell little but the cliroiiicles of the Spanish and 
French courts to feed the barren columns of the local sheets,* 
The pompously celebrated religious festivals were the only eventa 
that sometimes chequered the wearisome monotony. The chief 
amusement of the natives is cock-fighting, which is carried on 
with a passionate eagerness that must strike every stranger. 
Nearly every Indian keeps a Bghting cock. Many are never seen 
out of doors without their favourite in their arms; they pay ns 
much as 50 dollars and upwards for these pets, and Iieap the 
tenderest caresses on them. The passion for cock-fighting can 
well be termed a national vice ; but the practice may have beeu 
introduced by the Spaniards, or the Mexicans who accompanied 
tbem, as, in a like manner, the habit of smoking opium among 
the Chinese, which has become a national curse, was first intro- 
duced by the English. It is, however, more probable that the 
Malays brought the custom into the country. In the eastern 
portion of the Philippines, cock-fighting was unknown in the days 
of Pigafetta. The first cock-fight he met with ho saw at Paluan. 
" They keep large cocks, which from a species of superstition, 
they never eat, but keep for fighting purposes. Heavy bets are 

* The fuUowIng fi)pires will ^ve an idea of the conl«nt< of the newspapen. I do 
not allude to the Boltlin Official, which ia reserved fur official annoaiicementa, and 
coDlains little else of any importance. The nnmher lying before nxe of the Cantrcia 
(Xov. 29, I808]. ft pnper that appean aix times a veok, connsta of four piigea, the 
printod portion in each of whiah in 11 inches by 17 ; the whotp, therefore, conlaina 
T48 •qoare inches of printed matter. They STe distributed ai follows : — 

Titli!, 27J sq. in. ; an eaaay on the population of Spain, taken from a book, 
10!} sq. in. 1 under the heading, "Ifewi from Europe," an article, quoted trna the 
Annals of Ls Caridad, upon the increase of charity and Catholic instnicUepti in IWicc, 
40} sq. in, ; Furtl. of s treatise on Art and its Origin (ft serieaof truisms), TOsq. in.; 
pxlracts from the oSiciol sheet, 20} iq. in, ; a few ancient anecdotes, 6Q iq. in. 
KoligiouB portion (this is divided into two parte — official nnd unofficial. The first 
contains the saints for the diScrent days of the year, etc., and the annonncemeala 
of religious festivals ; the second adrcrtites a fbrthcoming eplendid procession, and 
contains the tint half of a sermon preached three yeara before, on Ihe anniTeTsary of 
the same festival, " a nermon so beautiful Ibat it deserved being reissued to onr 
readers at full length,"), BO sq, in, ; an instalment of an old novel, 104. and adior- 
tisemenls, ITS sq, in. : total, 71S sq. in. In former years the newspapers f 
ronliiinwl Irmg smoiu <Bsay». hut of klp Ihi'sc Hpponr cxtremi^ly «eldiiiii. 
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\ modi) on ibc upshot uf tlio contest, which urc paid to the own 
I of the wiuuing animal."' The sight is one extremely re- 
pulsive to Europeims. The ring around the cockpit is crowded 
with natives, perapiriug at every pore, while their couatenances I 
bear the imprint of the ugliest passiona. Each hii-dis armed with ' 
a sharp curved spur, three inches long, capable of making deep 
Wounds, and which always causes the death of one or both birds 
by the serious injuries it inflicts. If a cock shows syiuploms of 
fear and declines the encounter, it is plucked alive. Incredibly j 
large sums, in proportion to the means of the gomhlcre, are J 
betted on the result. It is veiy evident that these cock-fight* ] 
must have u most demuraliiiing effect upon a people so addicted to 
idleness and dissipation, and so accustomed to give way to the 
impulse of the moment. Their efi^ect is to make them little able J 
to resist the temptation of procuring money without working for 
it. The passion for the game leads mauy to borrow at usury, \ 
to emhczzloment, to thel't, and even to highway robbery. The ] 
land and sea pirates, of whom I shidl spoak presently, are prin- 
cipally composed of ruined gamesteis.f 

In the comeliness of the women who lend animation to its 
streets Manilla surpasses all other towns in the Indian Archi- 

" Vide Pigafelta. 

t Cock-lig)>[iiig i« iiot iilluded tu ia tbB ordiLiiuttd tif Biii>n Uabiernu, cotlecled 
by Hurlado Corcuero in tho middle of the aeveiilcentli century. In 1778 (Kick- 
flgbts were taxed for the Srat time. In 1781 the Governmant farmed the right of 
eatronco to the naUtriu Icocli-piu) tor Ihu yearly sum of 14,798 dollurs. la 1868 
the receipt! from the gulleras figured iu the budget foe 106,000 doUara. 

A apeciul dt-cree of 100 duu^ios was ieaaed in Madrid on tlie Slat of Mnrcli, 
1861, for the regulation of cock-Ughta. llie lit cUuse declnres that ainco cot'k-%hta 
are a aoun^e of revenue to the State, they ehnll ODiy bike plucu in accnus licenHwl liy 
tbe Qovemment. The 6lli reBtricta them to Sundiiya and holidays; the 7th, from 
the ooncliuioii of high mau to aunset. The 12th forbids more thun 30 doilari to be 
■btked on one cotilest. The 38th decrocB that oich uoi-k ihull cBrrj- Imt one weapon, 
and that on its loft ipur. By the fiSnd the fl^hl is to bo conaideriMi over whon one 
or both cocks ore dead, or when ono xhowii tbe white feather. In the Dailg Ktwt of 
the 3Dth Jimo, 1869, 1 find it reported tbiit five men were sentenced at Leeds to l*o 
months' hard labour for setting ux cotks lo Bght one unolher with iron apais. From 
this it Bppcuis that thi^ onio f:ivourilc epci'tncle is no longur | eimiltod in Eoghind. 
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pelago. Mallat describes them in glowing colours. A charming 
picture of Manilla street life, full of local colour, is given in the 
very amusing "Aveiiturps d'un gentilhomrae Breton."* 

How many of the prettiest " Indians " are of perfectly unmixed 
blood, it is, T confess, difficult to decide. Many of them are very 
fair and of quite an European type, and are thereby easily dis- 
tinguished from their sistera in the outlying provinces. The 
immediate environs of Manilla can boast many beautiful spots, 
but they are not the resort of the lociil rank and fashion, the 
object of whose daily promenade is the display of their toilettes, 
and not the enjoyment of nature. In the liot season, all who can 
afford it are driven every evening along the dusty streets to a 
scanty promenade on the heach, where severnl times a week the 
band of a native regiment plays some capital music, and there 
walk formally up and down. All the Spaniards are in uniform or 
in black frock coats. When the hells ring out for evening prayer, 
carriages, horsemen, pedestrians, all suddenly stand motionless ; 
the men take off their hats, iind everj'hody uppaars momentarily 
absorbed In prayer. 

The same governor who laid out the promenade established a 
botanical garden. It is Ime that everything lie planted in it, 
exposed on a marshy soil to the full heat of a powerfid sun, soon 
faded away ; but its ground was enclosed and laid out, and though 
it was overgrown with weeds, it had at least received a name. At 
present it is probably in a better condition. t 

* Tho raw mutarials of these idTenturea were inpplied by a French planter, Jf . 
de U Oironiirc, hut their litfirary parent ia avowedly Alexander DumHa, 

t Botanical gardoTii do not wem to prosper nndcr Spsniih niupicos. Chnmifso 
compliUDa that, in liia day, there worn no tiaces left of the botanicnl gBrduos founded 
at Cavite by the learned Ciieflar. The gnrdms at Madrid, even, iire in a sorry 
plight ; iti holhonie* nre almcwt empty. The grounclB which wore laid out at great 
nxpeose liy a wealthy and patriotic Spaniard at OrolavH (TenerifTe), a spot whose 
climate has bcm of the greatest service to invatida, are rapidly going to derav- 
Every year a contidcmhle sum is appropriated to it in the national budget, but 
ieat«e1y aTractionofit ever reachcaOrotaia. WIjgd I wiiatlicrc in ISST, thegardener* 
had received no ralary for twenty-two niontha, nil the workmen were dismisaod, and 
wen tho iadiapennnble water anpply had been rut oO". 
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The religious festivals in the neigh bo urliood of Manilla are well 
worth a yisit, if only for the sake of the numerous pretty Indian 
and half-eaate women who make their appearance in the evening 
and walk up and down the streets, which are illuminated and pro- 
fusely decked with flowers and bright colours. They offer a 
charming Rpectacle, particularly to a stranger lately arrived from 
Malaysia. The Indian women 
lire very beautifully formed. 
They have luxuriant black hair, 
and large dark eyes ; the uppw 
part of their bodies is clad in a 
homespun but often costly ma- 
terial of transparent fineness and 
snow-white purity; and, from 
their waist downwards, they are 
wrapped in a brightly- striped 
cloth {nBt/a), which falls in 
broad folds, and which, as 
far as the knee, is so tightly 
compressed with a dark shawl 
(tii/iie), clo.sely drawn around 
the figure, that the rich varie- 
gated folds of the saya burst out 
Taijiii Girl, beneath it like the blossoms of 

iiiori,™! in "^R. upi>. .-i-miB-, nnii a pomegranate. This swathing 

only allows ilie yoimg girls to 
tuke very short steps, and this timidity of goit, in unison with 
their downcast eyes, gives them a very modest appearance. On 
their naked feet they wear embroidered slippers of such a small 
size that their httle toes protrude for want of room, and grasp 
the outside of the sandal.* 

The poorer Indian women clothe themselves in a saya, and in a 
• For n proof of this r/rfr Un- Bwlin "' Ethnogrsphii-«l Miueum," Noi. 29*, 2Bfi. 
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eo-called aliirt, wticli is so extremely short that it frequently 
does not even reach tlie first fold of the former. In the more 
eaatem islands grown-up girls and women wear, with the excep- 
tion of a Catholic amulet, nothing but these two garraeDt«, which 
are, particularly after bathing, and before they get dried by the 
sun, nearly transparent. 

A hat, trousers, and a shirt worn outside them, both mode of 
J' coarse Guinara cloth, compose the dross of the men of the poorer 




^^^ classes. The shirts worn by the wealthy are often made of an 
^Klieztremely expensive home-made material, woven from the fibres 
HHflf the pine-apple or the banana. Some of them are ornamented 
with silk stripes, some itre plain. They are also frequently manu- 
factured entirely of jmi (Chinese floret silk), in which cane they 
^^ will not ^taiid washing, and can only be worn once. The bat 
^^LJ^ltKof), a round piece of home-made plaiting, is used aa both 
^^■UDhrcUu and sunshade, and is often adorned with silver ornaments 
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of conBiderable value. The Pniicipa/ia enjoys the special priTil^;0 
of wearing a short jacket above her shirt, and is usually easily 
recognisable by her amusing assumption of dignity, and by the fadi 
old yellow cyb'ndrical hat, a family heirloom she constantly 
The native dandies wear patent leather shoes on their naked 
tight-fitting trousers of some material striped with black 
white or with some other glaringly-contrasted colours, a starched 
plaited sliirt of European make, a chimney-pot silk hat, and carry 
a cane in their hands. The servant^a waiting at dinner in tlu 
white starched shirts and trousers are by no means an agreeal 



lasuy 
Fade^^^ 




spectacle, and Tnever realised the full ludicrousnees of Europe 
male costume till my eye fell upon its caricature, exemplified i 
the person of a " Manilla dandy." 

The half-caste women dress like the Indian women, but do not 
wear the tapis, and those of them who are married to EuropeanB 
are generally clad in both shoes and stockings. Many of the 
half-castes are extremely pretty, but their gait drags a little, from 
their habit of wearing slippers. As a rule they are prudent, 
thrifty, and clever buBiness women, but their conversation is oft«n 
awkward and tedious. Their want of education is, however, not 
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the cause of this latter failing, for Andalusian women who never 
learn anything but the elementary doctrines of Christianity, are 
among the most charming creatures in the world. Its cause lies 
rather in the equivocal position of half-castes ; they are haughtily 
repelled by their white sisters, whilst they themselves disown 
their mother's kin. They are wanting in the ease, in the tact, 
that the women of Spain show in every relation of existence. 

The half-castes, particularly those bom of Chinese and Tagal 
mothers, constitute the richest and the most enterprising portion 
of the native population. They are well acquainted with all the 
good and bad qualities of the native inhabitants, and use them 
unscrupulously for their own purposes. 
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A Scotch merchant to whom I brought a letter of introduotioi 
invited me with such cordiality to come and stay with him, thi 
I found myself unable to refuse. While thus living under I 
roof and protection of one of the wealthiest and most respecte 
men in the city, the cabmen I employed insisted on being paid 
beforehand every time I rode in their vehicles. This distrust v 
occasioned by the scanty feeling of respect most of the EuropeanaJ 
in Manilla inspired in the_ minds of the natives. Many late 
observations confirmed this impression. AVhat a different stata o 
things exists in Java and Singapore ! The reason, however, 
easily explained. 

The Dutch are as little able as the English to acclimatise thei 
selves in tropical countries. They get all they cun out of countries 
in which they are only temporary sojourners, the former by elavei 
and monopoly, the latter by commerce. In both cases, howev^] 
the end is accomplished by comparatively few individuals, wlw 
official position and the largeuesa of whose undertakings pla 
them far above the mass of the population. In Java, n: 
the Europeans constitute the governing classes, the natives I 
governed ; and even in Singapore the humblest white 
thoroughly understands the art of keeping the natives at a distanoi 
that custom, if not the law, allows him all the privileges of ll 
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aste. The difference of religion does but widen the gap ; 
ally, every European there speaks the language of the 
country, while the natives are totally ignorant of that spoken by 
the foreign era. 

The Dutch officials are educated at home in schools specially 
i^flToted to the East Indian service. ITie art of managing the 
natives, the upholding of prestige, which is considered the secret 
irf the Dutch power over the numerous native populations, forms 
essential particular in their education. The Dulch, therefore, 
manage their intercourse with the natives, no matter how much 
they intend to get out of them, in strict accordance with cus- 
tomary usage {adat) ; they never offend their eense of honour, 
and never expose themselves in their own mutual intercourse, 
which remains a sealed book to the inhabitants. 

Things are different in the Philippines. With the exception 
of those officials whose stay is limited by the rules of the service, 
or by the place-hunting that ensues at every change in the 
Spanish ministry, feiv Spaniards who have once settled in the 
«olony ever return home. It is forbidden to the priests, and most 
ni the rest have no means of doing so. A considerable portion 
of them consist of subaltern officers, soldiers, sailors, political 
delinquents and refugees whom the mother-country has got rid of; 
and not seldom of adventurers deficient both in means and desire 
for the journey back, for their life in the colony ia far pleasanter 
I than that they were forced to lead in Spain. These latter 
lurive without the slightest knowledge of the country and without 
being in the least prepared for a sojourn there. Many of them 
■re so lazy that they won't take the trouble to learn the language 
even if they marry a daughter of the soil. Their servants under- 
stand Spanish, and clandestinely watch the conversation and the 
actions, and become acquainted with all the secrets, of their indis- 
creet masters, to whom the natives remain an enigma which their 
jMnceit prevents them attempting to decipher. 
d2 
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It is easy to understand how the iiative respect for EuropeaUB 
must be diminished by the numbers of these uneducated, improvi- 
dent, and extravagant Spaniards, who, iio matter what may hare 
been their position at home, are all determined to play the master 
in the colony. The relative standing of the natives naturally 
profits by all this, and it would he difficult to find a colony in 
which the natives, taken all in nil, feci more comfortable than in 
the Philippines. They have adopted the rehgion, the manners, 
I and the customs of their rulers ; and though legally not on an 
equal footing with the latter, they are by no moans separated 
) from them by the high barriers, with which, except in Java, 
I the churlish reserve of the English has surrounded the natives of 
the other colonies. 

The same religion, a similar form of worship, an existence inter- 
mixed with that of the indigenous population, all tend to 
strengthen the ties between the Europeans and the Indians. 
That they have done so ia proved by the existence of the propor- 
tionately numerous band of half-castes who inhabit the islands. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguese appear, in fact, to he the 
only Eiiropeans who take root in tropical countries. They are 
capable of permanent and fruitful amalgamation with the natives, 
a result contributed to in no small degree by the celibacy of the 
priesthood.* 

* Bertillon (Accliinatement and AcclimiitaHon, Diet. Eiicycl. dea Science* Medi- 
e&lea) aicribes the capacity of the Sp&ninrda for Rcclimstisalion in tropical counbriaa 
to the larfte Admixture of Syrinn and African blood which Qowb in IhoicTeini. Tha 
ancieot Ibtriana appear to hnve reached Spain Irom Cbsldea acroM Africa ; tha 
Phoenicians and Cotthaginiani had flouriBbing colonies in the peninsula, and, in 
later times, the Moors poBBeB^ed a large portion of the coantr}' far a ceotiuy, and 
ruled with groat Bplendour, a Btotfi of thinga leading to a roiitiire of race. Thna 
SpaniBb blood baa three diatinrt timea bf en abundantly croiaeil with that of Afrim. 
'I'be wBTDi climalc of the penineuln muat nlso largely contribute to render \\A inha< 
bitants flt for life in the tropics. The pure Indo-European race haa never aucceeded 
in catabliiJiing itaelf on the aoutbem ahorea of the Mediterrnneiui, much lea* in tha 
aiid eoil of the tropics. 

In Martinique, nhcre ft'om eight lo nine tlmuaand whitei llvo on the proceeds o( 
the toil of 1IZd,00U of the coloiued nice, the popnlalion is diminishing insload dt 
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The want of originaiif y. which among the half-caatta appears to 
[■•rise from their equivocal position, is also to he found among the 
Indiana. Distinctly marked national customs, which one would 
naturally expect to find in auoh an isolated part of the world, are 
sought for in vain. 

As Spanish Catholicism forcibly expelled the civilisation of the 

.oors, and in Peru that of the Incns, so in the Philippines it has 
understood how to set aside an equally well founded one, by 
appropriating in an incredible manner, in order to take root 
itself the more quickly, all existing forms and abuses." 

The uncivilised inhabitants of the Philippines quickly adopted 
the rites, forms, and ceremonies of thia strange religion, and, at 
the same time, copied the personal externalities of their new 
masters, learning to despise their own mannei's and customs aa 
heathenish and barbarian. Nowadays, forsooth, they sing Anda- 
lusian songs, aud dance Spanish dances ; but in what sort of way P 
They imitate everything that passes before their eyes without 
possessing the intelligence to appreciate it. It is this which makes 
both themselves aud their artistic productions wearisome, devoid 
of character, and, I may add, unnatural, in spite of the skill and 
patience they devote to them. These two peculiarities, moreover, 
we invariably to be found amongst nations whose civilisation is 



jncroasing. Th? Frencli Cro 
•aires, in proportion tu llie 
F«miUe8 which do not from t 
Eoropean blood, die out in from thrfe 
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hiive lost the power of niaintainiug them- 

«nB of subiiatence, and of maltipljing. 

Tortify thenui'Ivei with n slrain of fresh 

four genoratinns. The same thing h&ppens 
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in the English, but not in the Spnni^th Antilles, although the climate and the nntural 
inrroundiDgs aje the eame. According to liamon de In Sagra, Iho death-nte is 
■mailer emung the Creoles, and grealor umong the natives, than it ii in Spkin; 
the morUlity among the garrison, however, ia coniiderable. The sxine writer 
•t&lea that the real acilimntiiiFilion of the Spanuih racetalm place by solcution \ the 
unfit die, and the others thrive. 

* Depons, ipcaking of the nieana emploj'ed in America to obtuin the lanie end, 
Mya, "I am convinced that it \s impoatdble to engrart the Chrislmn religiun on the 
mind without mixing up their own incli nations and customs »ith those of 

imtianitj ; this has been even carried ao far, that at cne time theologians raiai 
qneation, whetherit was lawful to eat human Beah f But the moat singular pii 

the procooding is, that the quuation was decided in favour of the anthropophagi.' 
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but little develuped ; tlie patience so mucli admired is often 
QOtliiiig but waste of time and breath, quite out of proportion to 
the end in Yicw, and the skill is the mere consequence of the 
backward state of the division of labour. 

If I entered the house of a well-to-do native, who spoke 
Spanish, I was received with the same phrases his model, a 
Spaniard, would employ ; but I always had the feeling that it waa 
out of place. In countries where the native population remains 
true to its ancient customs this is not the case ; aud whenever I 
have not been received with proper respect, I have remarked that 
the apparent fact proceeded from a difference in social forms, not 
more to be wondered at than a difference in weiglits and measures. 
In Java, and particularly in Borneo and the Malaccas, the utensiU 
in daily use are ornamented with so refined a feeling for form and 
colour, that they are praised by our artists as patterns of ornamen- 
tation, and afford a proof that the labour is one of love, and that 
it is presided over by an acute intelligence. Such a sense of beauty 
ia seldom to be met with in the Philippines. Everything there u 
imitation or careless makeshift. Even the Fina embroideries 
.which are fabricated with such wonderful patience and skill, and 
are so celebrated for the fineness of the work, are, as a rule, spirit- 
less imitations of Spanish patterns. One is involuntarily led to 
these conclusions by a comparison of the art products of the 
Spanish- Am eric an communities with those of more barbarous races. 
The Berlin Ethnographical Museum contains many proofs of the 
facts I have just mentioned. 

The oars used in the Philippines are usually made of bamboo 
poles, with a board tied to their extremities with strips of rattan. 
If they ^happen to break, so much the better; for the fatiguing 
labour of rowing must necosaarily be suspended till they 
are mended again. 

In Java the buffalo cars, which are completely covered in as a 
protection against the rain, are ornamented with many tasteful 
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patterns. The roofless wagg^ons used in the Philippines are 
roughly put together at the last moment. When it is necessary 
to protect their contents from the wet, the natives throw an old 
pair of mals over them, more for the purpose of appeasing the 
prejudices of the " Caatiliansj" than really to keep off the rain. 

The English and the Dutch are always looked upon as strangers 
in the tropics ; their influence never touches the ancient native 
customs which culminate in the religion of the country. But the 
populations whom the Spaniards have converted to Catholicism 
have lost all originality, all sense of nationality ; yet the alien 
religion has never really penetrated into their inmost being, 
they never feci it to be a source of moral support, and it is 
no accidental coincidence that they are all more or less stamped 
with a want of dignity, with a frailty, and even with a looseness 
of life. 

With the exception of this want of national idiosyncrasy, and 
the loss of the distinguishing manners and customs which con- 
stitute the chief charm of most eastern peoples, the native of the 
Philippines is an interesting study of a type of mankind existing 
in the easiest natural conditions. The arbitrary rule of their chiefe, 
and the iron shackles of slavery, were abolished by the Spaniards 
shortly after their arrival ; and peace and security reigned in the 
place of war and rapine. The Spanish rule in these islands was 
always a mild one, not because the laws, which treated the 
Indians like children, were wonderfaUy gentle, but because the 
causes did not exist which caused auch scandalous cruelties in 
Spanish America and in the colonies of other nations. 

It was fortunate for the natives that their islands possessed no 
wealth, in the shape of precious stones or costly spices. In the 
earlier days of maritime traffic there was little possibility of 
exporting the numerous agricultural productions of the colony ; 
and it was scarcely worth while, therefore, to make the most of the 
land. The few Spaniards who resided in the colony found suoh 
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an easy method of making money iu the eommerce with Chins 
and Mexico, that they held themselves aloof from all economical 
enterprises, which hud little attraction for theii' haughty inclinations, 
and would have imposed the sercreBt lubour on the natives. Taking i 
into consideration the wearisome and dangerous navigation of tlie I 
time, it was, moreover, impossible for the Spaniards, upon whom 
their too large possessiona in America already imposed an exhaust- 
ing man-tax, to maintain a strong armed force iu the Philippines 
The eubjcctioD, which had been inaugurated by a dazzling military ■ 
exploit, WU8 chiefly accomplished by ths assistance of the monastic J 
orders, whoso missionaries were taught to employ extreme prudenoa'J 
and patience. The Philippines were thus principally won by a 
peaceful conquest, 

The taxes laid upon the natives were so trifling that they di(t | 
not suffice for the administration of the colony. The difference I 
was covered by yearly contributions from Mexico. The extortiona 
of unconscientious officials were by no means conspicuous by their ■ 
absence. Cruelties, however, such as were practised in the Ami 
mining districts, or in the manufactures of Quito, never occurred ia J 
the Philippines. 

Uncultivated laud was free, and was at the ser>-ice of any on* 
willing to make it productive ; if, however, it remained untilled 
for two years, it reverted to the crown.' 

The only tax which the Indiana pay is the poll-lax, known as 
J tiie " Tributo," which originally, three hundred years ago, amounted 
I to one dollar for every pair of adults, and in a country where all 
marry enrly, and the sexes are equally divided, really constituted 
1 a family-tax. By degrees the tribute has been raised to %^t 
Idollars. An adult, therefore, male or female, pays 1 A dollar, and 
tthat from his sixteenth to his sixtieth year. Besides this, every maft I 

* Ai a matter of fact, ptoducliTe land is alniij'B appropriated, and in many [>*''■ I 
(if Ihe iaUnd la diffii.ull and pipensive lo porchnM. Near Mknilla, and in Bulacan, 
land ba> for niBDy yan piist |.'''^t ov^r IriO thatpis nii hcfp. 
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Has to give forty days' labour every year to the Stute. This vasauU i 

mt^ {Pohs y nereicios) is divided into ordinary and estraordinary 

Wfii I ii I II : the first consists of the duties appertaining to a watch- 1 

■Han or mcssongGr, in cleaning the courts of justice, and in other 

Right labours ; the second in road-making, and similar hea%'ier 

kinds of work, for the benefit of villages and provinces. The 

little use, however, that is made of these services, is shown by the 

J fret that any ono can obtain a release from them for a sum which 

J^t most is not more than throe dollars. No personal servioe is 

iquired of women. I have collected in a short special chapter, 

a little further on, some important details about the tax from some 

official sources, which were placed at ray disposal in the Colonial 

Office. 

In other countries, with an equiiUy mild climate, and an equally 
fertile soil, the natives, unless they had reached a higher degree of 
nviliitatioii than that of the Philippine islanders, would have been 
round down by native princes, or ruthlessly plundered and de- 
royed by foreigners. In these isolated islands, so richly endowed by 
lature, where pressure irom above,- impulse from within, and every 
K>timuluB from the outside are wanting, the satisfaction of a few 
rifling wants is sufficient for an existence with ample comfort. Of 
II countries in the worlil, the Philippines have the greatest claim to 
e considered a lotos-eating Utopia. The traveller whose knowledge 
f the dalceftir nt'ente is derived from Naples, has no rcLil apprecia- 
lion of it ; it only blossoms under the shade of palm-trees. Theao 
totes of travel will contain plenty of examples to support this. 
B trip across the Pasig gives a foretaste of life in the interior of 
e country. Low wooden cabins and bamboo huts, surmounted 
*rith green foliage and blossoming flowers, arc picturesquely 
grouped with arcca pilms, and Inll, feather-headed bamboos, upon 
its bonks. Sometimes the enclosures run down into the stream 

Kielf, some of them being duck-grounds, and others bathing- 
acee. The shore is firiuged with canoes, nets, raft.*, and fishing 
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Bpparatue. Heavily laden boats float down tlie stream, and email 
canoes ply from bank to bank between the groups of bathers. 
The most lively trafiic is to l>e seen in tbe ftendas, large shedfl, 
corresponding to the Javanese Sarongs, which open upon the riTBii 
the great channel for traffic. 

They are a source of groat attraction to the passing sailors, vhd' 
resort to them for eating, drinking, and other convivialiliea ; and 
while away the time there in gambling, betel chewing, and smoking*^ 
with idle companions of both sexes. 

Sometimes a native may be seen floating down the stream asleep 
on a heap of cocoa-nuts. If the nuts run ashore, the sleopor rouses 
himself, pushes himself off with a long bamboo, and contentedly 
relapses into slumber, as his eccentric raft regains the current of 
the river. One cut of a pniniug-knife easily detaches sufficient 
of the husk of the nuts to allow of their being fastened together 
in this way a kind of wreath is formed which encircles and holds 
together the loose nuts piled up in the middle. 

The arduous labours of many centuries have left as their legaof', 
a perfect system of transport; but in these islands man 
obtain many of his requirements direct from the hands of na( 
and procure for himself, with proportionately trifling labour, 
large amount of comfort. 

Off the island of Talijn, in the great lake of Bay, my boatmen 
bought for a few cuarios several dozens of fish quite twelve 
inches long ; and those which they couldn't eat were split opeSf 
salted, and dried' by u few hours' exposure to the heat of the sun 
on the roof of the boat. "VVTion the fishermen had parted with 
th«ir contemplated breakfast, they stooped down and filled their 
cooking- vessels with sand-mussels, first throwing away the dead 
ones from the handfuls they picked up from the bottom of the 
shallow water. Nearly all the dwellings are built by the watet'a 
edge. The river is a natural self-maintaining highway, on whiofa; 
loads can be carried to the foot of the mountains. The hnts 
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the natives, built upon piles, are to be seen thickly scattered about 
its banlcB, and particularly about its broad mouths. The appro- 
priateness of their position is evident, for the stream is at once 
the verj' centre of activity and the most convenient spot for the 
pursuit of their callings. At each tide the takes of fish arc more 
or less plentiful, and at low-water the women and children may he 
seen picking up sliell-fieh with their toes, which practice has 
ibled them to use as deftly as their fingers, or gathering in the 

id-crabs and eatable seaweed. 

The river-side is a pretty sight when the men, women, and 
children are bathing and frolicking in the shade of the palm-trees ; 
when the young girls arc filling their water- vessels, large bamboos, 
which they carry on their shoulders, or jars, which they bear on 
their heads : and when the boys are standing upright on the broad 
backs of the buffaloes and riding triumphantly into the water. 

It is here too that the cocoa-palm most flourishes, a tree that sup- 
plies them not only with meat and drink, but with every material 
necessary for the construction of their huta and the manufacture of 
the various articles in use amongst them. While the greatest care 
is necessary to make those growing further inland bear oven a 
little finiit ; the palm-trees close to the shore, oven when planted 
on wretched soil, grow plentiful crops without the slightest 
trouble. Has no palm-tree been ever made to blossom in a hot- 
house? Tfaomsou" mentions that cocoa-trees growing by the 
sea-side are wont to incline their stems ovor the ocean, the 
waters of which bear their fruit to desort shores and islands, and 
render thorn habitable for mankind. Thus the coeoa-tree would 
seem to play an essential part in the ocean vagabondage of Ma- 
laysia and Polynesia. 

Close to the cocoa-treea grow clumps of the stunted nipa- 
palms, which only flourish in brackish waters ;| their leaves 

* "TravelK in the Indian Archipelsga." 

t In Buitonsorgor's gsrdon, Jav», the BnllKit ob«TV©d, howcrpr, some •peclmens 
growing in fiteh water. 
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furnisli the best roof- thatching. Sugar, brandy, and vinegar ars 
manul'uL-tnrcd from their sup. Three hundred and fifty years ago 
Pigafcttii found tliese manufaeturea in full swing, hut nowadays 
they seem to bo limited to the Philippines. Besides these, the 
pandajius-tree, from the leaves of whioh the sol'ter mats are 
woven, is always found in near proximity to the shore. 

Towards the interior the landscapa is covered with rice-fieldi 
which yearly receive a fresh luyor of fertile soil, washed doi 
from the mountains by the river, and spread over their surface 
the overflowing of its waters ; and which in consequence nei 
require any manure. The buffalo, the favourite domestic animal 
of the Malays, and which tbey keep especially for agricultural 
purposes, prefers these regions to all others. It loves to wallow 
in the mud, and is not fit for work unless permitted to frequent 
the water. Barahooa with luxuriant leafy tops grow plentifully 
hy the huts in the rice-fields which fringe the banks of the 
river. In my former sketches of travel 1 have endeavoured 
describe how much this gigantic plant contributes to the comfa 
and convenience of tropical life. Since then I have become 
acquainted with many curious purposes to which it is turned, but 
to describe them here would beout of place.* I may be allowed, 
however, to briefly cite a few examples showing what numerous 
results are obtained froiu simple means. Nature has endowed these 
splendid plants, which perhaps surpass all others in beauty, with 
so many useful qualifies, and delivered them into the bands of 
mankind so ready for immediate use, that a few sharp cuts suffice 
to convert them into all kinds of various utensils. The bamboo 
a proportion to its lightness, an extraordinary strength ; 
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• Boylti, in bU " Advenlurei among tho Dj-nks," menlionB that he actually 
found pneumatic tindiT-boies, made of liamboo, m uee among tbo Dynka; Bnatian 
Dipt with them in BiiTmalL. Boyle saw a Dynk pluco aomo Under on n brokon piec« 
of rarthenwarc. holding it steady with hla thnnili while he Btruok it n abarp hlow 
with a pioto of bamboo. The tinder look lire. Wallaco observed Ihc Mme method 
of striking » liifht in TtTnnlv. 
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B result of its round sbapC) and the regularity of ihc joints in 
b stem. The parallel position und toughness of its fihrea render 
it easy to split, and when split its pieces are 
of extraordinary pliability and elasticity. To 
0e gravelly soil on which it grows it owes its 
ability, and its firm, even, and always clean 
(ace, the brilliancy and colour of which im- 
prove by use. And finally, it is a great thing 
for a population with such limited means of 
conveyance that the bnmboo is to be found in 
such abundance in all kinds of localities and 
of all dimensions, from a few millimetres to ten 

rer lifleen coutimetros in diameter, even sorae- 
oaes to twice this amount ; and that, on account 
fits unsurpassed floating power, it is pre-eminently fitted for loco- 
motion in a country poor in roads but rich in watercourses, A blow 
with a pruning- knife is generaUy enough to cut down a strong 
stem. If the thin joints ore titkcn away, hollow stems of different 

fcknessea can bo slid into one another like the parts of a tcle- 
pe. From bamboos split in half, gutters, troughs, and roofing tiles 
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1 be made. Split into several laths, which can be again divided 
small strips and fibres for the manufiictiire of baskets, ropes, 
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mats, and fine plaiting work, they can be made into frames and 
standB. Two cuts in the same place make a round hole through 
which a stem of corresponding diameter can be firmly intro- 
duced [a). If a similar opening is made in a. second upright, the 
horizontal stem Ciin bo run through both (h). Gates, closing 
perpendicularly or horizontally in frames moving without friction 
on a perpendicular or horizontal axis, can be made in this way. 

Two deep cuts give an angular shape to the stem {r) ; and 
when its two sides are wide enough apart to admit of a cross- 
stem being placed between them, they can bo employed as roof- 
ridges ((/), or for the framework of tables and chairs ; (e), a quantity 
of flat split pieces of bamboo being fastened on top of them with 
chair-cane. These split pieces then form the seats of the chairs 
and the tops of the tables, instead of the boards and large 
bamboo laths (/) used at other times. It is equally easy to make 
an oblong opening in a large bamboo In which to fit the laths of 
a stand (y). 

A couple of cuts are almost enough to make a fork, a pair of 
tongs (A), or a hook (('). 

If one makes a hole as big as the end of one's finger in a large 
bamboo close uoder a joint, one obtains by fustening a small piece 
of cloth to the open end, a syphon or a filter [k). If a piece of 
bamboo is split down to the joint in strips, and the strips be 
bound together with others horizontally interlaced, it makes a 
conical basket (/). If the strips are cut shorter, it makes a pedlar's 
pack basket. If a long handle is added, and it is filled with tar, 
it can be used as a signal torch (*«), If shallower boskets of the 
same dimensions, but with their bottoms cut off or punched out, 
are placed inside these conical ones, the two together make capital 
snare baskets for crabs and fish (n). If a bamboo stem be cut off 
just below the joint, and its lower edge be split up into a cogged 
rim, it makes, when the partition of the joint is punched out, 
an earthborer (o), a fountain -pipe, and many things of the kind. 
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f IThe drawings on pages 177, 193, and 210 of my " Sketches of 
■Travel" show several ingenious samples of bamboo construction. 

Strangers travelling in the interior have daily fresh opportunities 

■ of enjoying the hospitality of nature, Tlie almosphere is so 

iquititbly warm that one would gladly dispense with all clothing 

Ecept a solar hat and a pair of light shoes. Should one he 

mpted to pass the night in the open air, the construction of a 

3kat &om the leaves of the palm and the fern is the work of a 

y minutes ; but in even the smallest village the traveller finds 

"common house" {cma real), in which he can take up his 

■'quarters and be supplied with the necessaries of life at the market 
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rpriee. There too he will always meet with Seman^ros (those who 
perform menial duties) ready to servo him as messengers or porters 
for the most trifling remuneration. But long practice has taught 
, me that their services principally consist in doing nothing. On 
m I wanted to send a man who was playing cards and 
rinking tuba (fresh or weakly -fermented palm-sap) with his 
Mmpanions, on an errand. Without stopping his game the fellow 
ixcused himself on the ground of being a prisoner, and one of 
K<bis guardians, leaving his charge to enjoy himself in the shade, 
sded in the midst of the intense heat to carry Joy trouble- 
me message. Prisoners have certainly little cause to grumble. 
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The only inconvenience to which they are exposed are the floggings 
which the local authorities very liberally dispense for the most 
trifling offences. Except the momentary bodily pain, however, 
these appear in most cases to make little impression on the natives, 
who have been accustomed to corporal punishment from their 
youth upwards. Their acquaintances stand roimd the suflferers, 
while the blows are being inflicted, and mockingly ask them how 
it tastes. 

A long residence amongst the earnest, quiet, and dignified 
Malays, who are most anxious for their honour, while most sub- 
missive to their superiors, makes the contrast in character 
exhibited by the natives of the Philippines, who yet belong to the 
Malay race, all the more striking. The change in their nature 
appears to be a natural consequence of the Spanish rule, for the 
same characteristics may be observed in the natives of Spanish 
America. The class distinctions and the despotic oppression 
prevalent under their former chiefs doubtless rendered the 
Philippinians of the past more like the Malays of to-day. 



CHAPTER V. 



The environs of Manilla, tlie Paaig, and the Luke of Buy, which 
ire visited by every freah arrival in the colony, have been so often 
described that I have restricted myself to a few short notes upon 
Lthese porta of the country, and intend to relate in detail only my 
ncursions into the south-eastern provinces of Luzon, Camarines, 
md Albay, and the islands which lie to the east of them, Samar 
bind Leyte. Before doing this, however, it will not be out of 
I to glance at the map and give some slight description of 
Aeir geographical positions. 
The Philippinian Archipelago lies between Borneo and For- 
■ Biosa, and separates the northern Pacific Ocean from tho Chinese 
Sea. It covers 141* of latitude, and extends from the Sulu Islands 
in the south, in the fifth parallel of north hitltude, to the Babii- 
yans in the north in latitude 19° 30 . If, however, the Bashee or 
Butanes Islands be included, its area may be said to extend to the 
twenty-first parallel of north latitude. But neither southwards or 
northwards does Spanish rule extend to these extreme limits, nor, 
in fact, does it always reach the far interior of tho larger islands. 
From the eastern to tlio western extremity of the Philippines 
the distance is about 9° of longitude. Two islands, I^n^on, with 
an ai-ea of two thousand, and Mindanao, with one of more than 
one thousand five hundred square miles, are together larger than 
all the rest. The next seven largest islands are Palawan, Sumar, 
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Panay, Mindoro, Leyte, Negros, and Cebu ; of which the first 
measures about two hundred and fifty, and the last about one 
tundred square miles. Then come Bojol and Maabate, each about 
half the size of Cebu ; twenty smaller islandH, still of some little 
importance ; and numerous tiny islets, rocks, and reefs.* 

The Philippines are extremely favoured by their position and 
organisation. Their extension from north to south over 16° of 
latitude, obtains for them a variety of climate which the Dutch 
Indies, whose largest diameter, their extent in latitude north and 
south of the equator being but trifling, runs from the east to the 
west, by no means enjoy. The advantages accruing from their 
neighbourhood to the equator are added to those acquired from 
the natural variety of their climate ; and the produce of both the 
torrid and temperate zones, the palm-tree and the fir, the pine- 
apple, the wheat ear, and the potato, flourish side by side upon 
their shores. 

The larger islands contain vast inland seas, considerable nari- 
gable rivers, and many creeks running far into the interior ; they 
are rich, too, in safe harbours and countless natural ports of 
refuge for ships in distress. Another attribute which, though 
not to be realised by a glance at the map, is yet one of the most 
fortunate the islands possess, is the countless number of small 
streams whieb pour down from the inland hills, and open out, ere 
they reach the ocean, into broad estuaries ; up those water-courses 
coasting vessels of shallow draught can sail to the very foot of the 
mountains and take in their cargo. The fertility of the soil is 
unsurpassed ; both the sea around the coasts and the inland lakes 
swarm with fish and shell-fieb, wliile in the whole archipelago 
there is scarcely a wild beast to be found. Luzon surpasses all the 
other islands, not only in size, but in importance ; and its fertility 
and other natural superiority well entitle it to be called, as it la 
by Crawfurd, "the most beautiful spot in the tropics." 

■ Thi' (JimonBiona of the uolatad islnnila Hro given in ths App3ii<lii. 
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The maiuland of the isle of Luzon stretchea itself in a compact, 
long quadrangle, twenty-five miles broad, from 18° 40' uorth 
latitude to the Bay of Manilla (14° 30') ; and then projects, amid 
largp lakes and deep creeks, a rugged promontory to the east, 
joined to the main continent by but two narrow isthmuees which 
Btretch east and west of the large inland Lake of Bay. Many 
traces of recent upheavals betoken that the two portions were 
once separated and formed two distinct islands. The large eastern 
promontory, well nigh as long as the northern portion, is nearly 
cut in half by two deep bays, which, starting from opposite points 
on the south-eastern and north-western coasts, almost merge thair 
waters in the centre of the peninsula ; the Buy of Ragay, and the 
Bay of Sogod. In fact, the southern portion of Luzon may ho 
better described as two small peninsulas lying next to one another 
in parallel positions, and joined together by a narrow neck of land 
scarcely three miles brfjad. Two small streams which rise nearly 
in the same spot and pour themselves into the two opposite 
gulfs, make the separation almost complete, and form at the 
same time the boundary between the province of Tayabas on the 
west, and that of Gamarines on the east. The western portion, 
indeed, consists almost entirely of the first-named district, and 
the eastern is divided into the provinces of North Caraarines, 
South Gamarines, and Albay. The first of these three is divided 
from Tayabas by the boundary already mentioned, and ftom 
South Gamarines by a line drawn firom the southern shore of the 
Bay of San Miguel on the north to the opposite coast. The 
eastern extremity of the peninsula forms tlie province of Albay ; 
separated from South Gamarines by a line which runs from Donzol, 
on the south coast, northwards across the volcano of Mayon, and 
which then, inclining to the west, reaches the northern shore. 
A look at the map will make these explanations clearer. 

There are two seasons in the I'liilippines, the wet and the dry. 
The south-west monsoon brings the rainy season, at the time of 
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fftr •ammcr, to ihc provincCH wliioh lit.- exposed to the sotitb nml 

west wmdn. On the Dortlicm and cuntvni coostH tlie heavii-nt 

dowtipnuTH take place {in our winter montha) duriug the north- 

eaHtom moDBOous. The ruggcduesa of the country' and it« nume- 

rouA mountains caune, in certain districts, many variationfl in 

I thcM nonniil meteorological conditiooB. The dry seuson last^ in 

I Manilla from November till June (duration of the north-east 

moniftoii) ; ruin prevails during the remaining montliH (duration 

of the Houtb-weHt monHoon). The heaviest rainfall occurs in 

September; March and April are frequently free from wet. From 

, Octolwr to February incluaively the weather is cool and dry (pre- 

\ Tftlence of N.W., N., and N.E. wind§) ; March, April, and May 

L are warm and dry (prevalence of E.N.K., K., and E.8.E. winds) ; 

f Bud ttoTo. June till the end of September it is humid and modc- 

I imtelywarm. 

There has been an observatory for miiiiy years past in Manilla 
under tlio management of the Jesuits. The following is an epitome 
' of the yearly meteorological report for 1807, for which I am in- 
, debtcd to Professor Dove : * — 

flwomrtriml Remlingt. — The average height of the mercury 
J WM, in 1887, 756-6; io 1865, 75-1-57 ; and in 1866, 75.1-37 milli- 
f metres. 

In lfl67 the difference between the highest and lowest baro- 
metrical readings was not more than 13-9G millimetres, ond 
would hove been much lews if the mercury hud not been much 
dopreisod by Htorms in Jidy and .Seplember. The hourly varia- 
I tions amounted to very few millimoiros. 

I Daily reading of the Baronieirr. — The inorcury rises in the 
early morning till almut a.m., it then falls up to 3 or 4 p.m. ; 
from then it rises again till ft i'.m., and then again fulls till 
towards doy-broalc. Both the principal atniospheric currents 

■ A ttlto of Iha Tiiriiition> in tho wp^ilher, itnd one MnUining the obaoTrntion* 
L t>km diH'Init « poriixl of Are jmn (IBBA-^IBItB), >ro givon in tho Appendix. 
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[prevalent id Mjuiilla cs«rcue « grent inHueticc over the mercurv 
' in tlie barometer ; the nortbeni curreat cauoes it to rise (to an 
I average height of 75(> milltm«treej, the southern causes it to full 

(to about "i-J^ millimetreH). 
^^^ Temperature. — The heat iuereaseti from January till the ead of 
^^KKay, and tben dei-rea«es till December. Average yearly t«mpera- 
^^B tare, 27 .!> C. The highest temperature ever recorded (on the loth 
^^ of April ut 3 P.M.J was 37.7 C. ; the lowest (on the I4th of 
December and on the 30th of January at 6 a.m.), 19^.4 C. 
Difference, 18^.3 C. 

Thermotneirkal Variations. — The differences between the highest 
and lowest readings of the thermometer were, io January, 13^.9 ; 

I ID February, 14".2 ; in March, 15' ; in April, H^.fi ; in May, 
ll'^.l ; in June, 9^.9; injuly, 9" ; in August, 9°; in September, 
10"; in October, ll'^.B; in November, 11^.8; and in December, 
mr. 
Coldett Moal/i«. — November, December, and January, with 
northerly winds. 
HoltfHt Months. — April and May, Their high temperalure is 
cauiied by the change of monsoon from the north-east to the 
•outh-wettt. The Bt:ite of the temperature is most normal from June 
to September ; the variations are least marked during this period 
owing to the im interrupted rainfall and the clouded atmosphere. 
Daitif Variations of the Thermonwttr. — The coldest portion of 
Ibe day is from 6 to 7 a.m. ; the heat ^adually increases, reaches 
its maximum about 2 or 3 p.m., and then again gruduully do- 
vriuifles. During some hours of the night the temperature remains 
unchanged, but towards morning it fulls rapidly. 
The direction of the wind is very regular at all seasons of the 
year, even when locul causes make it vary a little. In the course 
of a twelvemonth the wind goes round the whole compass. In 
January and February north winds prevail ; in March and April 
they blow fioro the Houth-eiist ; and in May, June, July, August, 
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and September, from tlio south-wost. In tlic beginmng of Octo- 
ber they vary between south-east and south-west, and settle down 
towards the clone of tlie month in the north-east, in which quarter 
they remain tolerably fixed during the two following months. 
The two changes of monsoon always take place in April and 
May, and in October. As a rule, the direction of both monsoons 
preserves its equilibrium ; but in Manilla, which is protected 
towards the north by a high rango of hills, the north-east mon- 
soon is often diverted to the south-east and north-west. The same 
cause gives greater force to the south-west wind- 

The sky is generally partially clouded ; entirely hot days are 
of rare occui reuce, in fact, they only occur from January to April 
(during the north-east monsoons). Number of rainy days in the 
year, 168. The most continuous and heaviest rain falls from June 
till the end of October. During this period the rain comes down 
in t-orrents ; in September alone the ruiufuU amounted to 15 metro, 
nearly as much as falls in London in the course of the whole year, 
i},07y-8 millimetres of rain fell in the twelvemonth ; but this is 
rather more than the average. 

The evaporation only amounted to 2,307 3 millimetres; in 
ordinary years it is generally about equal to the downfall (taking 
the yearly averages, not those of single months). 

The average daily evaporation was about 6'S millimetres. 

The changes of monsoons are often accompauied with tremendous 
storms; during one of these, which occurred in September, the 
Yelocity of the wind was as much as 37 or 38 metres per second. 
(An official report of the English vice-consul mentions u tj'phoon 
which visited the island on the 27th September, 1865, and which 
did much damnge at Manilla, driving 17 vessels ashore.) 



The Philippines are divided into provinces (P), and districts 
(D), each of which is adinlDistered by an alcalde of the Ist (Al), 
2nd (A3), or 3i-d class (A3) {ile (eiimtw, de asvenso, de entrada) ; 



by a political and military governor (G), und by a coramMidant 
(C). In gome provinces an alcalde of tlie 3rd cluas is appointed 
oa coadjutor to the governor. These diviaions are frequently 



The population is estimated approximately at about five 
millions. 

In apite of the long posBeasion of the islands by the Spaniards 
their language haa scarcely acquired any footing there. A great 
diversity of liinguagea and dialects prevails ; amongst thein, the 
Bisaya, Tagfilo, Ilocfino, Bicol, Fagaain&n, and Pompango are the 
most important. 

ISLAND OF LUZON. 



AV-r. . 
Alliiy . 
Batoln. 



IIoc&hq 

Biool 

Tagalo, Pampuigo .... 

Tngslo 

IgoiTOte, Ilocano, Pi^nf^nutun 
SuSin, IlocaDO, Igonote . . 
Tngalo 



Camartnei Norte 
Camirinai 
CatIIo . . 
UbcM NoH 
n6oM Sur. 
iDfbnta 

Laguoa 
Lflpdnto 

Mor6iig 
Naeva Ek^iju 
Nueis Viaciji 
Pamp6iiK& 



IbannK.ItnDBi, Idafiin,QitddA>i, Iloruio, 

Umiaya, Apt " ' 
Tagalo, Bicol 



Uiidaf a, Antyuo, Maluieg , 



P61HC . 

Principe . 

SUtan . . 

TiydbsB . 

Tia^an . 



Bicol 

Spaniab, Tagalo 

Ilocano, Tinguiail 

Ilocano 

Tagulo 

IlHJisg, Oaddan, Tagalo 

Tagnlo, Spanish 

IgoiTote, Ilonuio 

Titgalo, Spanieb, Cblneie 

Tagalo 

Tagalo, Pangadnan. Pamungn, Ilocano 
"^ fongota. . . 



I, Ibilao, II 



Qaddan. Ifuj 
Pampan^, I 

PangBiinan, DocaDO 

PamnaDgo 

Tagalo, Ilocano, Dongote 

Qaddan 

Tagalo, Bicol 

Difforent Igoirote dialech 

Ilocano 

Zimlml, Ilocano. Acta, Pampiingii. 
TagaJii, Panijasinan 
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BIINDANAO, 

I Spanuh, M&nobo I 1,108 

' uWva I 88,699 

I ai,lDt 

' Mandaya, Spiniah 6,608 

I Bisaya I 1,S87 

DISTANT ISLANDS, 

I Ibsnag I 8,38i 

I L'oyuvo, Agutaino CalnDiianii .... IT.703 

I Chamorn). Cnrolitia I 3,940 



The etatisticB of tlie above table are tukcu from a amull work, 
by Senor Bamtntes, the Secretary-General of the rhilippines; 
but I have arranged them difierently, to render them more 
easily intelligible to the eyo. Although Senor Barrantea hud 
the best official mate rial a at his disposal, too mueb value 
must not be attributed to his figures, for the sources from which 
he drew them are tainted with errors to an extent that can 
hardly lie realised in Kuropo. For example, he derives the 
following contnidictory statements from his official sources : — The 
population of Cavite ia set down as 115,300 and 65,225; that of 
Mindoro at 45,630, and 23,054 ; that of Manilk at 230,443, and 
323,683 ; and that of Tapiz at 788,947, and 191,818. 




My firiit excursion was to the province of Bulacan, on the northern 
shore of the Bay of Slunilla. A couple of hours brought tho 
steamer to the bar of Binuinga (not Bincanga as it is called iu 
Coello's map), and a third to Buiacan, the capital of the province, 
situated on the flat banks of an influent of the Pumpunga delta. 
I was the only Kiiropean passenger, the others were composed of 
Tagalese, half-castes, and a few Chinese ; the first more particularly 
were represented by women, who are generally charged with the 
management of all business uflairs, for which they are much better 
fltted than the men. As a consequence, there are usually more women 
than men seen in the streets, and it appears to be an admitted fact 
that the fenmle births are more numerous than the male. According, 
however, to the register which I looked through, the reverse was, 

kany rate in the eastern provinces, formerly the case. 
Al the landing-phicc u number of curamnfan wen' wailing for 
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us. Brightly p liulnxl, shullow, two-wheeled boxes, provided with 
an awniDg, and harnessed to a couple of horses, in which strangers 
with money to spend are quickly driven anywhere they may 
desire. 

The town of Bulacan contains from 11,000 to 12,000 inhahi- 
tauts ; but a month before my arrival, the whole of it, with the 
exception of the ehureh asd a few stone houses, had been burnt to 
the ground. All were therefore occupied in building themselves 
new houses, which, oddly enough, but very practically, were 
commenced at the roof, like houses in a drawing. Long rows of 
roofs composed of palm-loaves and bamboos were laid in readiness 
on the ground, and in the meantime were used as tents. 

Similar destructive fires are very common. The houses, whiob 
with few exceptions are built of bamboo and wood, become per- 
fectly parched in the hot season, dried into so much touchwood by 
the heat of the sun. Their inhabitants are extremely careless 
about fire, and there are no means whatever of extingmahing it. 
If anything catches fire on a windy day, the entire village, as a 
rule, is utterly done for. During my stay in Bulacan, the whole 
suburb of San Miguel, in the neighbourhood of Manilla, was burnt 
down, with the exception of the house of a Swiss friend of mine, 
which owed its safety to the vigorous use of a private fire-engine, 
and the intermediation of a small garden full of bananas, whoso 
stems full of sap stopped the progress of the flames. 

I travelled to Calumpit, a distance of three leagues, in the 
handsome carriage of au hospitable friend. The roads were good, 
and were continuously shaded by fruit-trees, cocoa and areca palms. 
The aspect of this fruitful province reminded me of the richest 
districts of Java ; but the puebloi here exhibited more comfort than 
the deaas there. The houses were more substantial ; numerous 
roomy constructions of wood, in many cases, even, of stone, denoted 
in every island the residence of officials and local magnates. But 
while even the poorer Javanese always give their osier huts a smart 
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ABSENCE OF TASTE. S9 

appearance, border the nude of their villages with blooming hedges, 
and display everywhere a sense of neatness and cleanUness, there 
were here fur fewer evidences of laste to be met with. I missed 
too the alun-alitii, that pretty and carefully tended open square, 
which, shaded by \rannfja trees, is t<J be met with in every village in 
Java. And the quantity and variety of the fruit trees, under whose 
leaves the desat of Java are almost hidden, were by no means so 
striking in this province, although it is the garden of the Philip- 
pines, as in those of its Dutch prototype. I reached Calumpit 
towards evening, just as a procession, resplendent with flags and 
torches, and melodious with eong, was marching round the stately 
church, whose worthy priest, on the strength of a letter of intro- 
duction &om Madrid, gave me a most hospitable reception. 




Ciiliunpit, u prosperous place of 12,250 inhabitants, is situated at 
the junction of the Quingoa and Fampanga rivers, in an extremely 
fruitful plain, fertilised by the frequent overflowing of the two 
streams. 

About six leagues to the north-west of Culumpit, Mount Arayat, 
a lofty, isolated, conical hill, lifts its head. Seen from Calumpit, 
i(» western slope (« b) meets the horizon at an angle of 20^^, its 
eastern at one of '2if ; and the profile of its summit {b c) has a 
gentle inclination of from 4*^ to b°. 

At Calumpit 1 saw some Chinese catching fish in their own 
peculiar fashion. Across the lower end of the bod of a brook 
which was nearly dried up, and in which there were only a few 
rivulets left running, they had fastened a hurdle of bamboo, and 
thrown up a shallow dam behind it. The water which coUoclcd 
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was thrown over the dam with u loug-huudled wiimowing shovel. \ 
The shovel wua tied to a bamboo I'ramework ten feet high, 1 
elasticity of which made the work much easier. As soon as I 
pool was emptied, the fisherman was easily able to pick out of the 
mud a quantity of small fish [Ophioeephabiavaijuit). These fishes, 
which are provided with peculiar organisms, intended perhaps to 
facilitate respiration, and which, at any rate, enable them to remain 
for some considerable time on drj' laud, are in the wet season so 
iiiuaerous in tho ditches, ponds, and rice-fields, that they can be 
killed with a stick. \VTien the water sinks they also retire, or, 
iiccording to Professor Semper, bore deeply into the ooze at the 
bottom of the watercourses, where, protected by a hard crust of 
earth from the persecutions of mankind, they sleep away the 
winter. This Chinese method of fishing seems well adapted toj 
the habits of the fish. The circumstances that the dam is only con-^ 
structed at the lower end of the watercourse, and that it is there 
that the fish are to be met with in the greatest numbers, seem to 
indicate that they can travel in the ooze, and that as the brooks 
and ditches get dried up, they seek the hirger water channels. 

Following the Quingoa in its upward and eastward course as it 
meandered through a well -cultivated and luxuriantly fertile 
country, past stone-built churches and chapels which grouped 
themselves with the surrounding palm-trees and bam boo- bushes 
into sylvan vignettes. Father Llano's four- horsed carriage 
brought me to the important town of Balivag, the industry of 
which is celebrated beyond the limits of the province. 

I visited several families and received a friendly reception from 
all of them. The houses were built of jilanks, and were placed 
upon piles elevated five feet above the ground. They consisted of a 
spacious dwelling apartment which opened on one side into the 
kitchen, and on the other on to an open space, the azotea ; a lofty 
roof of pulm-trees spi-ead itself above the dwelling, the entrance 
to which was through the nzotea. The latter was half covered 



CJGAR-CASES. 



by tlie roof I Imvo juat mentioned. The floor wqb compo^ctl uf 
laths an inch in width, laid down at intervals of h^ilf thut distiDicp. 
Chairs, tables, bcnclies, a cupboard, a few small ornamentu, ii 
mirror, and some lithographs in frames, composed the furniture 
of the interior. The cleanlinesB of the house and the arrange- 
ment of its contents testified to the existence of order and 
prosperity. 

I found the women in almost all the houses occupied in weaving 
tapii, which have a great reputation in the Manilla market. They 
are narrow, thickly -woven silk scarves, six t-araa in length, with 
oblique white stripes on a durk-brovra ground. They are worn 
above the mrong (see p. 30), 

Balivag is also especially famous for its Ptlaca' cigar-cases, 
which surpcus all others in delicacy of workmanship. They ore 





not made of straw, hut of fine strips of Spanish cane, and par- 
ticularly from the lower ends of the leaf-stalks of the ralammart, 
which is said to grow only in the pro>-iuee of New Ecijn. 

A bundle of a hundred selected stalks, a couple of feet long, 
costs about six reals. ^Yhen these stalks have been split length- 
ways into four or five pieces, the inner wood is removed, so that 
nothing but the outer part remains. Tho thin strips thus obtained 
are drawn by the hand between a convex porcelain block and a 
knife fixed in a sloping position, and again between a couple of 
Bt«el blades which neariy meet. 

■ Tylor Mya that this word is derived from the Ueilciin prtUll, n mkt. The 
inh*bitont< of the Philippine* call thii ptiat*, and from tlip HciicaD peltt-talli, n 
mtX a«9, derive ptlarn, a ciRBr cose. 
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It is a manufacture requiring much piticnce and practice. In 
the first operation, as a rule, quite cue half of the stems arc 
broken, and in the second more than half, bo that scarcely twenty 
j>er cent, of tho stalks aurvivo the final process. In very fine 
matting the proportionate loss is still greater. The plaiting is 
done on wooden cylinders. A case of average workmanship, 
which costs a couple of dollars on the spot, can he manufactured 
in six days' uninterrupted labour. Cigar-cascs of exceptionally 
intricate workmanship, made to order for a coimoisseur, frequently 
cost upwards of fifty dollars, 

P'ollowing tho Quingoa fram BsUvag up its stream, wo passed 
several quarries, where we saw the thickly -packed strata of 
volcanic stone which is used as a building material. The banks of 
the river are thickly studded with prickly bamboos from ten to 
twelve feet high. The water overflows in the rainy season, and 
floods the plain for a great distance. Hence the many shells of 
large freshwater mussels which are to be seen lying on the earth 
which covers the volcanic deposit. The country begins to get hilly 
in the neighbourhood of Tobog, a small place with no church of 
its own, and dependent for its religion upon the priest of the 
nearest parsonage. The gentle slopes of the hills are, as in Java, 
cut into terraces and used for the cultivation of rice. Except at 
Lucban I have never observed similar sawas anywhere else in the 
Philippines. Several small sugar-fields, which, however, the 
natives do not as yet understand how to manage properly, show 
that the rudiments of agricultural prosperity are already in 
existence. The roads are partly covered with awnings, beneath 
which benches aro placed affording repose to the weary traveller. 
I never saw these out of this province. One might fancy oneself 
in one of the most fertile and thickly-populated districts of 
Java. 

I passed the night in a concenlo ; tho dwellings of the priests 
are so called in the Philippines. It was extremely dirty, and the 
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priest, an Augustine, was full of proaelytiah ardour, I had to 
»mdergo a long geographical examination about the difference 
between Prussia and Russia ; was aeked whether the great city of 
Nuremberg was the capital of the grand-duchy or of tho empire 
of Russia ; learnt that the English were on the point of returning 
to the bosom of the Catholic Church, and that the "others" 
would soon follow, and was, in short, in spite of the particular 
recommendation of father Llanos, very badly received. Some 
little time afterwards I fell into the hands of two young Capuchins, 
who tried to convert me, but who, with the exception of this little 
impertinence, treated mo capitally. They gave me pdiiii de /o'lfi 
gra» boiled in water, which I quickly recognised by the truffles 
swimming about in the grease. To punish them for their impor- 
tunity I refrained from telling my hosts the right way to cook the 
pat^s, which I had the pleasure of afterwards eating in the forest, 
OS I easily persuaded tbem to sell me the tins they had loft. These 
are the only two occasions on which I was subjected to this kind 
of annoyance during my eighteen months' residence in the 
Philippines. 

The traveller who is provided with a passport i«, however, by no 
means obliged to rely upon priestly hospitality, as he needs must 
do in many isolated parts of Europe. Every village, every i 
hamlet, has its common -house, called casa real or tribunal, in which I 
he con tak« up his quarters and be supplied with provisions at the I 
market price, a circumBtance that I was not acquainted with on 
the occasion of my Brst trip. The traveller is therefore in this . 
respect perfectly independent, at least in theory, though in practice 
ho will often scarcely be able to avoid putting up at the conventos \ 
in the more isolated parts of tho eoimtry. In these the priest, 
perhaps the only white man for miles around, is with difficulty 
persuaded to miss the opportunity of housing such a rare guest, 
to whom he is only too anxious to give up the best bedroom in 
his dwelling, and to offer everything that his kitchen and cellar 
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can afford. Everything ia platted before the giiest in such a Bpirit 
of sincere and undisguised friendlincs.s, that he feels do obli- 
gation, but on the contrary easily persuadea himself that he is 
doing his host a favour by prolonging his stay- Upon one occu- 
eion, Tvhen I had determined, in spite of an invitation from tha 
padr^, to occupy the c^m real, juat as I was beginning to instal 
myself, the priest appeared upon the scene with the municipality 
and a band of music, whicli was in the neighbourhood pending 
the preparations for a religious festival. He made them lift me 
up chair and all, and with music and general rejoicing carried me 
off to his own house. 

On the following day I paid a visit to Kupang, an iron-foundry 
lying to the N.N.E. of Angat, escorted by a couple of armed men, 
whose services I was pressed to accept, as the district had a bad 
reputation for robberies. After travelling three or four miles in a 
northerly direction, we crossed the Banavon, at that time a mt^ro 
brook meandering through shingle, but in the rainy season an 
impetuous stream more than a hundred feet broad ; and in a couple 
of hours wo reached the iron-works, an immense shed lying in 
the middle of the forest, with a couple of wings at each end, in 
which the manager, an Englishman, who had been wrecked a 
twelvemonth previously in Samar, lived with his wife, a pretty 
half-caste. If I laid down my purse, my pencil, or any other 
object, the wife immediately locked them up to protect.thom from 
the kleptomania of her servants. These honest people, whose 
enterprise was not a very successful one, must have passed a 
wretched lifo. Two yeai's before my visit a hand of twenty-seven 
robbers burst into the place, sacked the house, and threw its 
mistress, who was olono with her maid at the time, out of the 
window. She fortunately alighted without receiving any serious 
hurt, but the maid, whom terror caused to jump out of the window 
also, died of the injuries she received. The robbers, who turned 
out to be miners and residents in Angat, were easily caught, and 
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Irheii I was there, Iiad ali'eady spent a couple of years in prison 
ttiting their triul. 

I met a negro family here who hud friendly relations with the 
people in the iron-works, and were in the habit of exchanging' 
the produce of the forest with them for provisions. The father 
of this family accompanied me on a hunting expedition- He was 
armed with a bow and a couple of arrows. The arrows had spear- 
shaped iron points a couple of inches long ; one of ihem had been 
dipped into arrow-poison, a mixture that looked like black tar. 
The women had guitars (inbaYia) similar to those used by the 
L^Iintras in the Malay peninsula. They were made of pieces of 
nmboo a. foot long, to which strings of split chair-cane were 
3ned. The following sketch is not a likeness of one of these 
kegroee, of whom I only possess some imperfect drawings, but is 





t^en from a capital photograph of one of a fumily living 
Jiirther to the north. 

Upon my return, to avoid spending the night at the wretched 
convento where I had left my servant with my luggage, I took 
the advice of my friends at the iron-works and started late, in 
order to arrive at the priest's after ton o'clock at night; for I 
knew that the padr^ shut up his house at t^n, and that I could 

I therefore sleep, without olTending him, beneath the roof of a 
irealthy half-caste, an acquaintance of mine. About half-past ten 
I reached the latter's house, and sat down to table with the merry 
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women of the family, who were just having their supper. Sud- 
denly my friend the parson made his appearance from an inner 
room, where, with a couple of Augustine monks, he had been 
*playing cards with the master of the house. He immediately 
began to compliment me upon my good fortune, ^' for had you 
been but one minute later," said he, " you certainly wouldn't have 
got into the convento." 




rito- n/ Jalajttla.froni Iht Ithnd 0/ Tali,,!. 



CHAPTER VII. 



iMv second trip took me acroas the Paaig to the great T,ake of Bay. 
1 1 loft Manilla at aigbt in a banca, a boat made out of a hollow 
vith a vaulted roof made of bamboo and so low that it was 
I almost impossible to sit upright under it, which posture, indeed, 
■ the banca-builder appeared to have neglected to ooiiaidor. A 
I'fc&inboo hurdle placed at the bottom of the boat protects the 
aveller from the water and aorvea him as a couch. Jurien tie la 
pOrariere • compares the banca to a cigar-box, in which the 
Ltraveller is so tightly packed that be would have little chance of 
r flaving, his life if it happened to upset. The crow waa composed of 
four rowers and a helmsman ; their daily pay was five reals npieco, 
in nil four and a-half thalera, high wages for such laay fellows la 
comparison with the price of proWsionn, for the rice that a hard- 
working raan ate in a day seldom cost more than from one to one 
and a half silver groschen (in the provinces often scarcely throe- 

Knce), and the rest of his food (fish and cabbage), only a penny, 
* Voj'Bgo OD Chine. 
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We passed several villugcs and Uendai on the bankit in which food 
was exposed for sale. My crew, after trying to interrupt the 
journey under all sorts of pretences, left the bout aa we cume to 
village, saying that they were going to fetch some sails ; but tLey 
forgot to return. At last, with the assiatance of the night watch- 
man, I succeeded in hauling Ihem out of some of their friends' 
houses, where they had concealed themselves. After running 
aground several times upon the sandbanks, we entered the land 
and hiU-locked Lake of Bay, and reached Jalajala early in the 
morning. 

The Pasig forms a natural i-aual, about six leagues long, between 
the Bay of Manilla and the Ijjgoou of Bay, a freshwater lake, thirty- 
five leagues in circumference, that washes the shores of three fertila 
provinces, Manilla, Laguna, and Cavite. Formerly large vessels 
full of cargo used to be able to sail right up to the borders of the 
lake ; now they are prevented by sandbanks. Even flat- bottomed 
boats frequently run aground on the Napindan and TugiSIg banks.* 
Were the banks removed, and the stone bridge joining Manilla lo 
Binondo replaced by a swing bridge, or a canal made round it,- 
the coasting vessels would bo able to ship the produce of the 
lagoon provinces at the very foot of the fields in which they grow. 
The traffic would be very profitable, the waters would shrink, and 
the shallows along the shore might be turned into rice and sugar 
fields. A scheme of thia kind was approved more than thirty 
years ago in Madrid, but it was never carried info execution. The 
sanding up of tho river baa, on the contrary, been increased by s 
quantity of fish reels, the erection of which has been favoured by 
the Colonial Naval Board because it reaped a small tax from them. 

* Accoidiog to tbo report of an engineer, tho ntidbaiikR are cbubi d by the riw J 
Sm Mateo, which ning inlo the Pang ot risht luiglea shortly after the Utter IcavW 1 
the Lagoon ; in the tniny mmboii it brings down a quautity of mud, vbich is heaped 
up and emhanked by the nuth-weat vindg thai prevail at the time. It wontd 
therefore be of little ii»b lo remove the aandhnnks without giving Ihe Sun Mat-ii, 
the caiuK of their exiitonec, a direct snil aepariiti* oulict Into the lake. 
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JALA/ALA. btt 

an estate whicli occupies tlie eustera of the two 
hich rim aoutliward into the lake, la one of the Jirat 
places visited by atrangere. It owes this preferouce to its bt-^utt- 
fiil position and propinquity to Manilla, and to its fantastic descrip- 
tion by its former owaer, De la Gironniere, The aoil of the 
ininsula is volcanic ; its range of hills is very rugged, and the 
ratorcourses bring down annually a quantity of soil from the 
Bountains, which increases the deposits at their base. The shore- 
une, overgrown with grass and prickly sensitive -plants quite eight 
set high, makes a capital past lire -ground for bufialoes. Behind 
rat broad fields of rice and sugar extend themselves up to the base 
l^f the hills. Towards the north the estate is bounded by the 




MiquiUxg Mlttnojram ftf north-mt. 

^^H^ickly- wooded Sembrano, the highest mountain in the peninsula; 
^^Hpo the remaining sides it is surrounded with water. With the 
^^^nxception of the flat shore, the whole place is hilly and overgrown 
^^Hvith grass and clumps of trees, capital pasture for its numerous 
^^B^crds, — a thousand buffaloes, one thousand five hundred to two 
^^Bpousand bullocks, and from six to seven hundi'ed nearly wild 
^^Bworses. As we were descending one of the hills, we were suddenly 
surrounded by hall'-a-dozen armed men, who took us for cattle- 
thieves, but who, to their disappointment, were obliged to forego 
^^^ their expected chance of a reward. 

^^L Beyond Jalajala, on the south coast of the Lake of Bay, lies the 
^^^Uamlet of Los Banos, so called from a hot spring at the foot of the 
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volcauo. Even prior to the arrival of the Spaniards, 
the natives used its waters as a remedy,* but they are now very 
little patronised. The shore of thu lake is at this point, and 
indeed all round its cireninference, so flat that it is impossible to 
land with dry feet from the shallowest canoe. It is quite covered 
with sand mussels. North-west of Los Banos there lies a small 
volcanic lake fringed with thick woods, called Dag&tan (the 
enchanted lagoon of truvellera), to distinguish it from Dag&t, as 
the Tugals call the great Iiake of Bay. I saw nothing of the 
crocodiles which are supposed to infest it, but we put up several 
flocks of wild-fowl, disturbed by our invasion of their solitude. 
From Los Banos I had intended to go to Lupang, where, judg- 
ing from the samples shown me, there is a deposit of fine 
white silicious earth, which is purilied in Manilla and used as 
paiut. I did not reach the place, as the guide whom I had with 
diflRculty obtained, pretended, after a couple of miles, to be dead 
beat. From the inquiries I made, however, I apprehend that 
it is a kind of aof/riiara. Several deposits of it appear to exist at 

I the foot of the Maquiling.t 

On my return I paid a visit to the island of Tolim, which, 
with the exception of a clearing occupied by a few miserable huts, 
is uninhabited and thickly overgrown with forest and undergrowth. 
In the centre of the island is the Soson-Dalaga (maiden's bosom), 

, a dolerite hill with a beautifully formed crest. Upon the shore I 

I • They lake bntba Tor their maUdies, and have hot Bprings for thia pnrpow, 
porUcaliirly tluog the ihore ot ihu king's lake (Eslang du Roy, instead of Eslaiig dfl 
Bay by a priuter'a misljike apparently), which Uia the island ofMaoiliB.— TAnwiut. 
t " One can scarcely walk thirty poeei between Mount Maquiling and a place 
called Bacon, which Ilea to the east of Lob Bano«, without meeting BCTeral kinds of 
natural ipringa, some vory hot, aoma lukewarm, some of the temperature uf the 
atmosphere, and M>mo vtry cold. In a description of thia place given in orir 
anhiTM for the year 1739, it ia rcurdod tlat a hill railed Natogcoa liea n mile to the 
aoiith-eoat o( the villagi?, on the plulcan of which there ia u amall plain iOQ feet 
' e volume o' 
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The noil iTum which this vu]K>Dr ii 



i> BD extremely whilti earth ; it ii somctimea 



' thrown up to the height of u yard or a yard and a half, and moelinglhc lower tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere falls lo Ihe ground in smull pict^x." —£il«do peograph, \ " 



M. DE LA GIRONNlilRE. 
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>und four eggs containing young crocodiles. ^VTicu I broke the 
vbelU the little reptiles mudo off, 

Althotigh the eouth-west monsoons generally occur later in 
Julujala than in Manilla, it was already raining so hard that I 
decided to go to Cal&uan, on the southern shore of the lake, which 
IB protected by the Sloquiling, and does not experience the effect 
of the rainy monsoons till later iu the season, I met M, De la 
Gironniere in Calduan, the " gentilhommo Breton " who is so well 
known by his thrilling adventures. Ho had lately returned from 
Europe to establish a large sugar manufactory. His enterprise, 
however, was a failure. The house of the lively old gentleman,- 
whose eccentricity had I*xl hun to adopt the dress and the frugal 
habits of the natives, was neither clean or well kept, although he 
liad a couple of friends to assist him in the business, a Scotchman, 
•nd a young Frenchman who had lived in the most reSned 
Pariaian society. 

Thei-o were several small lakes and a few empty volcanic basins 
on the estate. To the south-west, not very far from the house, 
and to the left of the road leading to San Pablo, lies the Llanura 
do Imuc, a valley of dolerite more than a hundred feet deep. 
Large blocks of basalt enable one to climb down into the, 
valley, the bottom of which is covered with dense growths. The 
centre of the basin is occupied by a neglected coffee plantation 
laid out by a former proprietor. The density of the vegetation 
prevented my taking more precise observations. I found another 
shallower volcanic crater to the north of it. Its soil was marshy 
and covered with cane and gross, but even in the rainy soason it 
does not collect sufficient water to turn it into a lake. It might, 
therefore, be easily drained and cultivated. To the south-west of 
' this basin, and to the right of the n>ad to San Pablo, lies the 
Tigiii-mere. From a plain of whitish-grey soil covered with 
concentric shells as large as a nut, rises a circular embankment 
with gently-sloping sides, intersected only by a small cleft which 
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serves us an entraiice, and which shows, on its edges denuded of 
vegetation, the loose riipilli of which the embankment is formed. 
The aides of this natural amphitheatre tower more than a hundred 
feet above its flat base, A path runs east and west right through 
the centre. The northern half ia studded with cocoa-palm trees 
and cultivated plants ; the southern portion is full of water nearly 
covered with green weeds and slime. The ground consists of ' 
black rnpili. 

From the Tigui-mere I returned to the hacienda along a bank 
formed of volcanic lava two feet in thickness and covered with 
indistinct impressions of leaves. Their state of preservation did 
not allow me to distinguish their species, but they certainly 
belonged to some tropical genus, and are, according to Professor 
A. Braun, of the same kind as those now growing there. 

There are two more small lakes half a league to the south-east. 
The road leading to them is composed of volcanic remains which ' 
cover the soil, and large blocks of lava lie in the bed of the 
stream. 

The first of the two, the Maycap Lake, Is entirely embanked 
with the exception of a small opening fitted with sluices to supply 
water to a canal ; and from its northern side, which alone admits of 
an open view, the southern peak of San Cristoval may be seen, 
about 73° to the north-ea«t. Its banks, which are about eighty 
feet high, rise with a gentle slope in a westerly direction, till they 
join Mount Maiba, a hill about 500 feet high. The soil, like that 
of the embankments of the other volcanic lakes, consists of rapilli 
and lava, and is thickly wooded. 

Close by is another lake, that of Pulfikpakan, of nearly tha 
same circuinferejice, and formed in a similar manner (of black 
sand and rapilli). Its bunks are from thirty to one hundred feet 
high. From its north-western edge San Cristoval lifts its head 
70'"' to the north-east. Its waters are easily reached, and are much 
fi-oqucnted by fishermen. 



PALM-WINE. 



I 



Atwut iiine o'clock, a.m., I rode from Otilauaii to Pila, and theii 
ia a ngrth-easterly direction to Santa Cruz, over even, broad, and 
well-kept roads, through, a palm-grove a mile long and a mile and 
U half hroad, which extends down to the very edge of the lagoons. 
These palm-treea produce brandy chiefly and not oil. Their fruit 
is not allowed to come to maturity ; but the buds are alit open, and 
the sweet sap is collected as it drips from them. It is then allowed 
to ferment, and subjected to distillation.* As the sap is collected 
twice a day, and as the blossoms, situated at the top of the tree, 
are forty or fifty feet above the ground, bamboos are fastened 
horizontally, one above the other, from one tree to another, to 
fitcilitate the necessary ascent and descent. The sap collector 
stands on the lower crosspieco while he holds on to the upper. 

The Bale of palm - brandy was at the time of my riait the 

iQopoly of the government, which retailed it in the Eviaiiro 
(government sale rooms) with cigars, stamped paper, and reli^ous 
indulgences, The manufacture was carried on by private indi- 
viduals; but the whole of the brandy was of necessity disposed of 
to the administration, which, however, paid such a high price for 
it that the contractors made large profits. 

I afterwards met a Spaniard in Caniarines who, according to 
hie own account, must have made considerable and easy gains from 
these contmcf 8. He hud bought palm-trees at an average price of 
five reals apiece (they usually cost more, though they can be eome- 
timea purchased for two reals). Thirty-five palms will fiimish daily 

■ Pignfetia says that the luitives, id orrler to obtain palm-wine, cut the top of tho 
troe through to Iho pith, and then tiitch tha sap as it oozes but of the indiion. 
Aocording to Bagnaud (Niitiiral Uis.ory of the Cocoa-tree), the negroes of Buint 
ThomsB pursue a similar method in the present day. a mclhod that consider- 
ably injures the trees and produces a much smaller quantity of liquor. UornandeE 
desmbos an indigonoug proci'Hii of obtaining wine, honey, and sago from the ttttae 
pKlta, a tree which from il« atuntod growth would seem to correspond with the 
aitnga MrrAsri/srn. The trees «!« tiiiipud near the top, the foU part of tlie tninki 
i« bnllowed out, and tho up culloots in t^js empty space. Wbcn all the juice ia 
extracted, the Itee is allowed to dry up, and ia Ihea cut iuto thin pieucs which, alter 
dusicutliun in thu sun, ore g^llmd lulo mcnl. 
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ut least thirty-six quarts of tuba (sugiir- containing eap), from 
wkict, after fermentation imd distillation, six quarts of brandy of 
the prescribed strength can be manufactured. One man is sufficient 
to attend to them, and receives for his trouble half the proceeds. 
The administration pays six c(»aWo« for a quart of brandy. My friend 
the contractor was in annual receipt, therefore, from every thirty- 
five of his trees, of 360 x ■§■ x 6 cuartos = 40^ dollars. As the 
thirty-five trees only cost him 31^ dollars, his invested capital 
brought him in about 200 per cent. 

The proceeds of this monopoly (wines and liquors) were rated 
at 1,622,810 dollars in the colonial budget for 1861 ; but lis 
collection was so difficult, and so disproportionately expensive, that 
it nearly swallowed up the whole profit. It caused espionage, 
robberies of all sorts, embezzlement, and bribery on a large scale. 
The retail of the brandy by officials, who are paid by a per centage 
on the consumption, did a good deal to injure the popular respect for 
the government. Moreover, the imposition of this improper tax 
on the most important industry of the country, not only crippled 
the free trade in palms, but also the manufacture of raw sugar ; 
for the government, to favour their own monopoly, had forbidden 
the sugar manufacturers to make rum from their molasses, which 
became in consequence so valueless, that in Manilla they were 
given to the horses. The complaints of the manufacturers at last 
stirred up the administration to allow the manufacture of rum ; 
but the polm-brundy monopoly remained intact. The Indiansnow 
drank nothing but rum, so that at last, in self-defence, the 
government entirely abandoned the monopoly (January, 1864). 
Since that, the ruin manufacturers pay taxes according to the 
amount of their sales, but not upon the amount of their raw pro- 
duce. In order to cover the deficit occasioned by the abandon- 
ment of the brandy monopoly, the government has made a 
small inci-easo in the poll-tax. The practice of drinking brandy 
has naturally much increased ; it is, however, a very old 
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tabit.* With tliia exception, tliu mfusurc baa had the most 

bvourable consequences. 

Santa Cruz is ii lively, prosperous place (iii 18G-5 it contained 
11,385 inhabitants), through the centre of which runs a river. 
Although the day on which we passed through it was a Sunday, 

I Has Btream -was full of bathers, amongst them several women, their 
luxuriant hair covered with hroad-hrimmed hats to shade them 
from the sun. From the ford the road takes a sharp turn and 
tclioee first to the east and then to the south-east, till it reaches 




m 

^^^HBgdaleni] 
^Hfilly. Ju) 



ItBgdalena, between which and Majaijai the country becomes 
Just outside the latter, a viaduct takes the road across a 
deep ravine fiill of raiignificent ferns, which remind the traveller 
of the height — more than (jOO feet — above the sea level to which 
ho has attained. The spacious convento at Majaijai, built by the 
Jesuits, is celebrated for its splendid situation. The Lake of ]Jay 
is seen to extend far to the north-east ; in the distance the 



■ PLgafcCta mcntiona tta 
wine, knd milk, rrom the 1 
Their kings, hp skjb, freciii 



.1 tho natives wtrc in the hnbit of nmbing oil, vine 
icoa-piltn, and llint th«y drank s grenC doal of tho * 
mtl} intoiicoted Ihcmselvn* >t their biiDquetii. 
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peninsula of Jitlajala and the iBland of Tulim, from wluch riset 1 
the Soson-Dalaga volcano, terminate the vistu. From the convento 1 
to the luke stretches an endless grove of cocoa-treea, while 
towards the south the slope of the distant high ground grows 
suddenly steeper, and forms an abruplly precipitous conical hill, 
intersected by deep ravines. This is the Banajao or Majaijai 
volcano, and beside it Mount San Cristoval rears its bell-shaped 
summit. 

As everybody was occupied with the preparations for an ensuing I 
religious festival, I betook myself, through Lucban on the eastern 
shore, to Maubun, situated amidst deep ravines and masses of lava I 
at the foot of Mount Majaijai. The vegetation was of indescribable 
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, leen/nim Miyaijai. 



beauty, and the miserable road was enlivened with che^'rful knot 
of pedestrians hastening to the festival.* 

I reached Lucban in three hours; it is a prosperous place of ' 
13,000 inhabitants, to t^ie north-east of Majaijai. A year before 
my visit it had been burnt to the ground. The agricultural 
produce of the district is not very important, owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country ; but considerable industrial i 
activity prevails there. The inhabitants weave fine straw hats \ 
from the fibre of the leaf of the bari piilm-tree {Corypha sp.), 
manufacture pfinUaHUt mats, and carry on a profitable trade at i 
Mauban with the gold-washers of Uorth C'umurines. The entire | 
breadth of the road is covered with cement, and along its centM J 
Sows, in an open channel, a sparkling rivulet. 

• A number of the lllialrattd Loititon AVm'*, of Doccmboc Ififi" or Januitry IBfiS, ] 
conUins a tlever drawing, by ui sccompiished arlist, of the mod* of travelling oi 
this lond, undd the title, '' A Uac«dHmi!^od rond in Manilla." 
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Tbt; roud &om Luoban to Maufaan, which is situated in the huy 

nf LaiuoQ, opposite to the ieland of Alahat, winds along the 

R narrow watercourse of the M&pon river, through deep ravines 

I with perpendicular cliffs of cLiy. I observed several tcrrace- 

»Died rice-fields similar to those so prevalent in Java, an infre- 

nt sight in the PhiUppiues. Presently the path led us into the 

f thict of the forest. Nearly all the trees were covered with 

x)ides and creeping foms ; amongst them I noticed theangiopteris, 

nndanus, and several large specimens of the fan palra. 

Three leagues from Lucban the river flows under a rock sup- 

wrtcd on prismatically shaped pillars, and then runs through a 

wd of round pebbles, composed of volcanic stone and white lime, 

B hard as marble, in which impressions of sholl-flsb and coral 

1 be traced. Further up the river the volcanic rubble disap- 

sars, and the containing strata then consist of the marble-like 

P pebbles cemented together with calcareous spar. These strata 

1" alternate with banks of clay and coarse-grained soil, which con- 

Itain scanty and badly preserved imprints of leaves and mussel- 

f fish. Amongst them, howevep, I observed a flattened but still 

' recognizable specimen of the fossil melania. The river-bed must 

be quite five hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

About a league beyond Mauban, as it was getting dusk, we 
crossed the river, then tolerably broad, on a wretched leaking 
bamboo raft, which sank quite six inches beneath the water under 
the weight of our horses, and ran helplessly aground in the mud 
on the opposite side. 

The tribunal or common-house was crowded with people who 
had come to attend the festival which was to take place on the 
following day. The etibrztjs wore, as token of their dignity, a short 
jacket above their shirts. A quantity of brightly decorated tables 
laden with fruit and ]Mi8try stood against the walls, and in the 
middle of the princiiml room a dining-table was laid out for forty 
persons. 
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1 away | 



European 
witli some wagea I had rashly paid him 
as a beggar, and I was overwhelmed with imi»ei-tiuent questions on 
the auhject, which, however, I left unanswered. As I hadn't had the 
supper I stood considerably in need of, I took the liberty of taking 
a few savoury morsels from the meat-pot, which I ate in the 
midst of a little knot of wondering spectators ; I then laid myself 
down to sleep under the groaning table, to which a second set of 
diners were already sitting down. When I awoke on the following 
morning there were already so many people stirring that I had uo 
opportunity of perfoi-ming my toilette. I therefore betook myself 
in my dirty travelling dress to the residence of a Spaniard who 
had settled in the pueblo, and who received me in the most hos- 
pitable manner as soon as the description in my passport satisfied 
him that I was worthy of a confidence not inspired by my 
appearance. 

My friendly host carried on no trifling business. Two English 
ships wore at that moment in the harbour, which he was about to 
send to China laden with moldre, a species of wood akin to teak, 

On my return I visited the fine waterfall of Butucan, betwoett 
Mauban and Lucban, a little apart from the high road. A 
powerful stream flows between two high banks of rocky soil 
thickly covered with vegetation, and, leaping from a ledge of 
volcanic rock suddenly plunges into a. ravine, said to be three 
hundred and sixty feet in depth, along the bottom of which it is 
hurried away. The channel, however, is so narrow, and the vege- 
tation so dense, that an observer looking at it from above can 
scarcely follow its course. This waterfall has a great similarity to 
that which falls from the Semeru in Java. Here, as there, a 
volcanic stream flowuig over vast rocky deposits forma a horizontal 
wotercourse, which in its turn is overshadowed with immense 
masses of rock. The water easily forces its way between these 
till it reaches the solid lava, when it leaves its high, narrow, 
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and thickly- wooded bauka, and plunges into the deep chasm 
it has itself worn away. The pouring rain unfortunately pro- 
Tented me from sketching this fine full. It was raining when 
I reached the convonto of Majaijai, and it was elill raining when 
I left it three duys later, nor was there any hope of improvement 
in the weather for another month to come. " The wet season 
lasts for eight or nine months in Majaijas, and during the 
whole period scarcely a day passes without the rain falling in 
torrents." — Edado geotjraph. 

To ascend the volcano was under such circumstances imprac- 
ticable. According to some notes written by the Majaijai priest, 
an ascent and survey of Mount Banajao was made on the 22nd of 
April, 1858, by Senors Holdan and Montero, two able Spanish 
naval officers, specially charged with the revision of the marine 
chart of the archipelago. From its summit they took observa- 
tions of Manilla cathedral, of the Mayon, another volcano in 
Albay, and of the island of Polillo. They estimated the altitude 
of the Banajao to bo 7,020 Spanish feet, and the depth of its 
crater to be 700. The crater formerly contained a lake, but 
the last eruption made a chasm in its southern side through which 
the water flowed away.* 

I reached Calauan in the pouring rain, wading through the 
soft spongy clay upon a wretched, half-starved pony, and found I 
must put off my water journey to Manilla till the following day, 



• Eld and Pickering, of the Unit«d States oxploring expedition, detprmined the 
heighttoh«6,AOOEngli8lifeot [7,113 Spanish), not an unsRliifnotorjr renit, consider- 
ing lbs imperfect means they poaaoased for making a proper measurement. In the 
Manillan Eilado giogrtipliico for 1B6S, the height is given, withont an; etatemcat hs 
to Ibe eonrce vhence the estiomte is dcrired, oa 7,030 feet. The same authority 
Mys, "the laige volcano is extinct since 173D, in whieh year its la«t eruption took 
place. Tho mountain burst into flames on the soiithem side, threw ap streanu of 
water, burning lara, and stooos of an enormous size ; traceg of the last can be 
observed aa far as the villuge of Sariaya. The crater is perhaps a league in eircum- 
ferent*, it ia highest on the northern aide, and its interior is ahnped like an egg- 
shell ; the depth of the cmter apparently extends half way down the height of the 
moontain." 
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aa there was nu boat on the lake at this point. The next morning 
there were no horses to be found ; and it was not till the aft«rnoon 
that I procured a cart and a couple of buffaloes to take me to 
Santa Cruz, whence in the evening the market -vessel started for 
Manilla. One huSalo was harnessed in front ; the other was 
fastened behind the cart in order that I might have a change of 
animalB when the first became tired. Btiifalo number ose 
wouldn't draw, and number two acted as a drug — rather a useless 
apparatus on a level road^ — -so I changed them. As soon aa 
number two felt the load it laid down. A few blows persuaded it 
to piuk itself up, when it deliberately walked to the nearest pool 
and dropi>cd into it. It was with the greatest trouble that we 
unharnessed the cart and piiahed it back on to the road, while our 
two considerate beasts took a mud buth. At last we reloaded the 
baggage, the bufEkiloes were rehnmessed in their original positions, 
and the driver, leaning his whole weight upon the noae-rope of 
the leading beast, pulled at it might and main. To mj great 
delight the animal condescended to slowly advance with the cart 
and its contents. At Pila I managed to get a better team, with 
which, late in the evening, in the midst of a pouring rain, I 
reached a little hamlet opposite Santa Cruz. The market-vessel 
had left ; owx attempts to get a boat to take us across to the i-illage 
only led to barefaced attempts at extortion, so I entered one of the 
largest of the hamlet's houses, which was occupied by a widow and 
her daughter. After some delay my request for a night's lodging was 
granted. I sent for some oU, to give me a little light, and something 
to eat. The women brought in some of their relations, who helped 
to prepare the food and stopped in the house to protect its owners. 
The next morning I croaaed the river, teeming with joyous 
bathers, to Santa Cruz, and hired a boat there to take me across 
the lake to Pasig, and from thence to Manilla. A contrary wind, 
however, forced us to land on the promontory of Jalajala, and 
there wait for the calm that accompanies the dawn. Betwixt the 
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TRACES OF EARTHQUAKES. 8i 

extreme southern point of the land and the houses I saw, in several 
places, banks of mussels projecting at least fifteen feet above the 
surface of the water, similar to those which are so frequently 
found on the sea-coast ; a proof that earthquakes have taken place 
in this neighbourhood. 
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TiitVARDs the end of Augiiet I started from Alanilla i'or Albiy in 
u schooner which had brought a cargo of hemp and was returmng 
in ballast. It was tine when we 
set sail ; but on the fullowiug day 
the signa of a coming atorm in- - 
creased ao rapidly that the captain 
resolved to return and seek pro- 
tection in the small but secure har- 
bour of Mariv^Ies, a creek on the 
southern shore of Bata&n, the 
province forming the we atom 
boundarj' of the bay of Manilla. 
We reached it about two o'clock 
in the night, after cruising about 
for fourteen hours in search of the 
entrance ; and we were obliged to 
remain here at anchor for a fort- 
night, OS it rained and stormed 
continuously for that period. 
The weather obliged me to limit 
immediate neighbourhood of MarivSles. 
Unfortunattdy it was not till the close of our stay that I learnt i 
that there was a colony of negritoa in the mountains ; and i 
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FAIR NATIVES. 

I not till just before my departure that I got a chance of 
■ weing and sketchiug a couple of them, male and female. The 
f- inhabitaatft of Mariv^les have not a very good reputation. The 
f {^co is only visited by ships which run in there in bad weather, 
L when their idle crews spend the time in drinking and gambling. 
I Some of the young girls were of striking beauty and of quite 
light uolour ; often being in reality of mixed race, though 




ney passed as of pure Tagal blood. This is a circumstance 
! have observed in many sea-ports, and in the neighbourhood of 
milla ; but, in the districts which are almost entirely unvisited 
f the Spaniards, the natives are much darker and of purer race. 
The number of ships which were seeking protection from the 
»ther in this port amounted to ten, of which three were 
ihooners. Every morning regularly a small pontin' used to 
F • FromponM, decki h two-maBtod vgbwJ, with mat nU*, of about lOOtonabiudaD. 
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attempt to set sail ; but it scarcely got outside into the open s 
before it returned, when it was saluted with the jeers and luughtep I 
of the othei-s. It was hunger that made them so bold. The cr 
who bad taken some of their own produce to Munilla, had spent 
the proceeds of their venture, and had started on their return 
voyage scantily provided with provisions, with the hope and inten- 
tion of soon reaching their home, which they would doubtless have 
done with a favourable wind. Such cases frequently occur. A few ' 
natives unite to cborter a small vessel, and load it with tbo produoa I 
of their own fields, which they set off to sell in Manilla. 

The straits between the islands resemble beautiful wide rivers 
with charming spots upon the banks inhabited by email colonies j 
and the sailors generoUy find the weather get squally towards 
evening, and anchor till the morning breaks. 

The hospitable coast supplies them with fish, crabs, plenty of 
mussels, and frequently unprotected coroa-nuts. If it is inha- 
bited, so much the better. Indian hospitality is ample, and 
much more comprehensive than that practised in Europe. The 
crews are accommodated in the different huts. After a repast 
shared in common, and washed down by copious draughts at 1 
palm-wine, mats are stretched on the floor; the lamps — large i 
shells, fitted with rush wicks — are extinguished, and the o( 
pants of the hut fall asleep. Once, us I was sailing into the bay 
of Manilla after a five days' cruise, we overtook a craft which had 
sailed from the same port as we had with a cargo of cocoa-nut 
oil for Manilla, and which had spent six months upon its trip,- 
It is by no means uncommon for a crew which makes a long 1 
stay in the capital to squander the whole proceeds of their cargo. ' 

At last one evening, when the storm had quite passed away, we 1 
sailed out of Mariv41cs. A small, volcanic, pillar-shaped rook, I 
bearing a striking resembhuicc to the island of the Cyclops, off J 
the coast of Sicily, lies in front of the harbour. Wc sailed along J 
the coost of Cavit^ till we reached Punta Hantiiigo, the nouth- 
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^^KweRtem extremity of Ijiizon, and theu turned to the east, through 
^^Vitlie fine 8trait« thut lie between Luzon to the north and the island 
^^Haf Bisaya to the south. As the. sun roao, n beautiful spectacle 
^^■liresented itself. To the north was the peak of the Taal volcano, 
^^Biowering above the flat plains of Batiugas ; and to the south the 
^^1 thickly -wooded, but rock-bound coast of Minddro, the iron line of 
^^HThich woe broken by the hurbour of Porto Golem, protected from 
^^Vfte fury of tho wiivos by a small islet lying immediately before it. 
^^B7%o waters around us were thickly studded with vessels which had 
^^K'takcn refuge from the storm in the ports of Bisaya, and were now 
^^V returning to Manilla. 

^H These straits, which extend from the BOuth-ea«t to the north- 

^^Kveat, are the great commercial highway of the Archipelago, 

^^^■nd remain navigable during the whole year, being pnttocted 

^^Pfrom the ftiry of the north-easterly winds by the sheltering 

peninsula of Luzon, which "projects to the south-east, and by 

Samar, which extends in a parallel direction ; while the island of 

Bisaya shields them from the blasts that blow from the south-west. 

I The islands of Mindoro, PanAy, Negroa, Cebii, and Bojdl, which 
Kttture has placed in close succession to each other, form the 
Kuthem borders of the straits ; and the narrow cross channels 
between them form as many outlets to the Soa of Minddro, which 
ia bounded on the west by PuIAuan, on the east by Mindanao, and 
tm the south by tho Sulu gi-oup. Tho eastern waters of the straits 
Spash the coasts of Saraar and Leytt^, and penetrate through three 
small channels only to the great ocean ; the narrow straits of San 
Bernardino, of San Juauico, and of 8urig&o. Several considerable, 
and innumerable smaller, islets lie within tho area of these 

IQursorily explained outlines. 
^ A couple of bays on the south coast of Bat&ngas offer a road- 
itead, though but little real protection, t-o passing vessels, which 
m stormy weather make for Porto Qalera, in the island of 
jfinddro, which lies directly opposite. A river, a league and a 
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half in length, joins Taal, the principal port of the province, W 1 
the great inland sea of Taal, or Bombon. Thia stream waa | 
formerly navigable ; but it baa now become so sanded up that it ^ 
ie passable only at flood tides, and then only by very small vessels. 

The province of Batangaa supplies Manilla with its best cattle,* ■ 
and exports sugar and coffee. 

A hilly range bounds the horizon on the Luzon side ; tie 8trik-"J 
ing outlines of which enable one to conjecture its volcanic origia-^f 
Most of the smaller islands to the south appear to consist oi I 
superimposed mountainous ranges, terminating seawards in pre- ' 
cipitous cliffs. The lofty and symmetrical peak of Mount Mayon 
IB the highest point in the panoramic landscape. Towards even- 
ing we sigbt«d Mount Bulus&n, in the south-eastern extremity of ^ 
LiiKon ; and presently we turned northwards, and sailed up tha 4 
Btraits of San Bernardino, which separate Lu:!on from Samar. 

The Bulus&n volcano, " which appears to have been for a long 1 
time extinct, but which again began to erupt in 185^,"* is sur- ( 
prisingly like Vesuvius in outline. It has, like its prototype, ft I 
couple of peaks. The western one, a bell-ehaped summit, is the | 
eruption cone. The eastern apex is a tall rugged mound, probably | 
the remains of a huge circular crater. As in Vesuvius, tha 
present crater is in the centre of the extinct one. The intervals 
between them are considerably larger and more uneven than the 
" Atrio del Cavallo" of the Italian volcano. J 

The current is so powerful in the straits of San Bernardino 1 
that we were obliged to anchor twice to avoid being carried back 
again. To our left we had continually in view the magnificent 
BuluB&n volcano, with a hamlet of the same name nestling 
at the foot of its eastern slope in a grove of cocoa-trees, close 
to the sea. Struggling with difficulty against the force of the 
current, we succeeded, with the assistance of light and fickle 
winds, in reaching Legaspi, the port of Albay, on the following « 
■ EaUdo OeogT., p. 3U. 
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Eveuin^. Our skipper, u .Spaniard, had dilermiiied to accompli^li 
wSnie trip as rapidly u» pussible. 

Ou my return voyage, however, I tell into the hands of a 
native csiptain ; and, as my cruise under his auspices presented 
many peculiiiritieB, I muj- quote a few passafj;es relating t« it. 

rom my diary The skipper iut«nded to have taken a 

Kttock of vegetables for my use, but ho had forgot them. He 
therefore landed on a email island, and presently made his 
reappearance with a huge palm cabbage, which, in the absence of 
its owner, he had picketl from a tree he cut down for the purpose. 
.... On another occasion the crew made a descent upon a hamlet 
on the north-western coast of Leyt(5 to puichaao provisions. Instead 
of laying in a stock for the voyage at Tacloban, the sailors pre- 
ferred doing BO at some smaller village on the shores of the 
straits, where food is cheaper, and where their landing gave them 
a pretext to run about tho country. The straits of San Juanico, 
never more than a mile, and often only a thousand feet broad, are 
about twenty miles in lengtli : yet it often takes a vessel a week to 
bnil up them ; for contrary winds nnd an adverse current force it 
anchor frequently, and to lie to for whole nights in the nar- 
' rower places. Towards evening our captain thought that the sky 
appeared very threatening, so he made for the bay of N&vo, 
off Masbite. There he anchored, and a part of the crew went on 
The next day was a Sunday; the captain thought " the 
still appeared very threatening ; " and besides he wanted to 
Lake some purchases. 80 we anchored again off Magdalcna, 
There we passed the night. On Monday a fovourable wind took 
, at a quicker rate, past Marindiique nnd the rocky islet of 
Elefante, which lies in front of it. Elefante appears to be an 
extinct volcano ; it looks somewhat like the Yriga, but is not 
BO lofty. It is covered with capital pasture, and its ravines are 

Etted with clumps of trees. Nearly a thousand head of half- 
Id cattle were grazing on it. They cost four dollars a-pieoe ; 
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and their fmgbt to Manilln is na mucli more, where they sell for' 
sixteen dolkta. They are badly tended, and many are stolen by 
tlie passing aailora. My friend the captain was fiiU of regret Ihat 
the fiivourablc wind gave him no opportunity of landing ; jjerliapa 
I was the real obstacle. " They were splendid beasts ! How 
easy it would be to put a couple on board ! They could scarcely^ 
be said to have any real owners ; the nominal proprietors were 
quite unaware how many they possessed, and the herd was con- 
tinually multiplying without any addition from ils masters. A 
man lands with a little money in his pocket. If he meets a herds- 
man, he gives him a dollar, and the poor creature thinks himself 
a lucky fellow. If not, so much the better. He can do the busi- 
ness himself; a barrel of shot or a sling suffices to settle the 
matter," 

Ab we sailed along we saw coming towards us another veeeel, 
which Buddemy executed a very extraordinary tack ; and in a 
minute or two its crew sent up a loud shout of joy, having 
succeeded in stealing a fish-box which the fishermen of Marin- 
duque had sunk in the sea. They had lowerod a hook, and been 
clever enough to grapple the rope of the floating buoy. Our 
captain was beside himself with envy of their prize. 

Leg^pi is the principal port of the province of Albfiy. Its road- 
stead, however, is very unsafe, and, being exposed to the north- 
easterly storms, is perfectly useless during the winter. The north- 
north-east wind is the prevailing one on this coast ; the south-west 
breeze only blows in June and July. The heaviest storms occur 
between October and January. They generally set in with a 
gentle westerly wind, accompanied with rain. The gale presently 
veers round to the north or the south, and attains the height of 
fury when it reaches the north-east or the south-east. After 
storm a calm generally reigns, succeeded by the usual wind 
the prevailing monsoon. The lightly-built elastic houses of 
country are capitally suited to withstand these storms : but ri 
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and defective houses ure fi-equently carried away. The traflic 
between Manilla and Leg&spi is at its height between January 
and October; but during the autumn months all communication 
by water ceases. The letter-post, which arrives pretty regularly 
every week, is then the only link between the two places. At 
this season heavy packages can be sent only by a circuitous and 
expensive route along the south coast, and thonce by water 
to Manilla. Much more favourably situated for navigation is the 
port of Sorsogon, the mouth of which opens to tho west, and is 
protected by the island of Bagaldo, which lies in front of it. 
Besides Its security as a harbour, it has the advantage of a rapid 
and unbroken communication with the capital of the Archipelago, 
while vessels sailing from Legiapi, even at the most favourable 

10 of the year, arc obliged to go round the eastern peninsula of 
and meet the principal current of the Straits of 8an 
Bernardino^ frequently a very difficult undertaking ; and, more- 
over, small vessels obliged to anchor there are in great danger of 
being captured by pirates. The country about Sorsogon, however, 
is not so fertile as the neighbourhood of Leg&epi. 

I took letters of introduction with me to both the Spanish 
authorities of the province ; who received me in the 
amiable way, and were of the greatest use to me during the 
whole of my stay in the vicinity. I bad also the good fortune to 
fall In with a model Alcalde, a man of good family and of most 
charming manners ; in short, a genuine cahallfro. To show the 
popular appreciation of the honesty of his character, it was said of 
him in Samar that he had entered the province n4th nothing but 
a bundle of papers, and would leave it as lightly equipped. 



CITAPTEIi IX. 



Mv Spanish frieuda Ftiubled mc to rent a house in Darags, 
well-to-do town of 20,000 inhabitants ut the foot of the llayoi 
a league and a half from Legaapi. The summit of this toIgoqi 
was considered inaccessible until two young Scotchmen, Pal 
and Stewart by name, demonstrated the contrary.f Since th< 
several natives have ascended the mountain, but no Eui 
peons. 

I set out on the 25th of September and passed the night, by tl 
advice of Sefior Munoz, in a hut 1,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, in order to begin the ascent the next morning with unim- 
paired vigour. But a number of idlers who insisted on following 

• Offlcinlly called C»g«iiii«. Tho old town of CiigsAuB. which was boiit hiRhe 
lliQ liiil sod wss destroyed bj- the eruption of ISl I, whs rubiiilt on the ipot wl 
formerly stood n amsll hftmlet of the nnme of Durdgs. 

t I learnt from Mr. Psion that the nndertahiog had also been represented 
impTBcIicable in Alb&y. " Not n aingle Spaniard, not a nngle native had ever soe- 
ceedod in rcHcbing the lummit^in b]AU< of all their precaution* they would cer- 
taini)' bo awalloited up in theaand." However, one nioming about five o'clnrb, they 
set off, and soon reached the foot of tho cooe of the rrnter. Accompiinied by K 
couple of natives, who soon left tliom, they began to make the asoent. lt«ating 
half Kay op, thsy noticed frequent masses of shining lavn, thrown from the mouth 
of the crslor, gliding down the mountain. With the greatest exertions they liic* 
ceeded, between two and three o'ctoi^k, in reaching the summit: where, however, thqr 
were prevented by the noxious gas from rcmnining more thun two or Ihme 
During their descent, they restored their stt^nftth with some refreshment!) BeSov., 
Mufioz had sont to meet them; and they reached Albdy towards evening, whc 
during their short atny they were treated aa heroes, and presented with an otiiei 
certiHote of their achievement, for which they bad the pleiisure of paying 
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me, and who kept up a tremeudouB noiae all night, frustrated tbu 
purpose of this friendly advice ; and I started about five iii the 
morning but little refreshed. The fiery glow I had noticed about 
the crater disappeared with the duwn. The first few hundred feet 
of the ascent were covered with a tall grass quite six feet high ; 
and then came a slope of 1,000 feet or so of short grass succeeded 
by a quantity of moss : but even this soon disappeared, and the 
whole of the upper part of the mountain proved entirely barren. 
We reached the summit about one o'clock. It was covered with 
fissures which gave out sulphurous gases and steam in such 
profusion that we were obliged to stop our mouths and nostrils 
with our handkerchiefs to prevent ourselves from being suffocated. 




"We came to a halt at the edge of a broad and deep chasm, &om 
which issued a particularly dense vapour. Apparently we were on 
the brink of u crater, but the thick fumea of the disagreeable 
vapour made it impossible for us to guess at the breadth of the 
fisaujre. The absolute top of the volcano eon9is1«d of a ridge, 
nearly ten feet thick, of solid masses of stone covered with a crust 
of lava bleached by the action of the escaping gas. Several 
irregular blocks of stone lying about us showed that the peak 
had once been a little higher. When, now and again, the gusts of 
wind made rifts In the vapour, we perceived on the northern 
corner of the plateau several rocky columns at least a hundrc-d feet 
high, which had hitherto withsk>od both storm and eruption. I 
uftorwards had an opportunity of observing the summit from 
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Dur&gQ witli a capital telescope on a very clear day, when T 
iiot!ced that the northern side of the. crater was conaiderubly 
higher than its southern edge. 

Our descent took some time. We had still two-thirds of it 
beneath us when night overtook us. In the hope of reaching the 
hut where we had left our proTiaions, we wandered about till 
eleven o'clock, hungry and weary, and at last were obliged to 
wait for daylight. This misfortune was owing not to our wont of 
proper precaution, but to the unreliabib'ty of the Indians. Tno of 
them, whom we had taken with us to carry water and refresh- 
menta, bad disappeared at the very first ; and a third, " a very 
trustworthy nmn," whom we had left to take care of our things 
at the but, and who had been ordered to meet us at dusk with 
torches, had bolted, as I afterwards discovered, back to Dardga 
before noon. My servant, too, who was carrying a woollen coat and 
an umbrella for me, suddenly vanished in the darkness as soon as 
it began to rain, and, though I repeatedly called him, never 
turned up again till the next morning. We passed the wet 
night upon the bare rocks, where, as our very thin clothes wore 
perfectly wet through, we froze till our teeth chattered. As soon, 
however, as the sun rose we got so warm that we soon recovered 
onr tempers. Towards nine o'clock we reached the hut and got 
something to eat after twenty-nine hours' fast. 

In the " Trabajos y Hechos Notables de la Soc. Econom. de los 
Amigos del Pais," for the 4th of September 1823, it is said that • 
" Don Antonio Siguenza paid a visit to the volcano of Albay on 
the Ilth of March, and that the Society ordered a medal to be 
struck in commeni oration of the event, and in honour of the 
aforesaid Siguenza and his companions." Everybody in Albay, 
however, assured me tliat the two Scotchmen were the first to 
reach the top of the mountain. It is true that in the above 
notice the ascent of the volcano is not directly mentioned ; but the 
fact of the medal naturally leads us to suppose that nothing less 
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can be referred to. Arenas, in hie memoir, says ; " The M&yon 
was surveyed by Captain Siguenza. From the crater to the base, 
which is nearly at the level of the sea, he found that it measured 
1,G82 Spanish feet (468,66 metres)." A little further on ho adds 
that he hud read in the records of the Society that they had had 
a gold medal struck in honour of Siguenza, who had made some 
investigations about the volcano's crater in 182:j. He, therefore, 
appears to have bad some doubt about Siguenza's actual ascent. 

According to the Franciscan records a couple of monks attempted 
the ascent in 1592, in order to cure the natives of their superstitious 
belief about the mountain. One of them never returned ; but 
the other, although he did not roach the summit, being stopped by 
three deep abysses, made a hundred converts to Christianity by 
the mere relation of his adventures. He died in the same year, 
in consequence, it is recorded, of tho many variations of tempera- 
ture to which he was exposed in liis aacont of the volcano. 

Some books say that the mountain is of considerable height ; 
" but the " Eatado Geografico " of the Franciscans for 1855, where 

le could scarcely expect to find such a thoughtless repetition 
gross a typographical error, says that the meaBuromeuts 
of Siguenza give the mountain a height of 1,682 feet. According 
to my own barometrical reading, the height of the summit above 
the level of the sea was 2,374 metres (8,559 Spanish feet). 
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CHAPTER X. 



I sPKAtNBD my foot BO badly in BBcending the Mdyon that I vaa 
obliged to keep tbo house for a mouth. Under the cir cum stances, 
I was not sorry to iind myself settled in a roomy and comfortable 1 
dwelling. My house was built upon the banks of a small stream, I 
and stood in the middle of a garden in which coffee, cocacv I 
oranges, papayas, and bananas grew luxuriantly, in spite of the j 
toll weeds which surrounded them. Several over-ripe berries had 
fallen to the ground, and I had them collected, roasted, mixed 
with an equal quantity of sugar, and made into chocolate ; an 
art in wliich the natives greatly excel. With the Spaniards ' 
chocolate takes the place of coifee and tea, and even the holf-castes , 
and the well-to-do natives drink a great deal of it. 

The cacao-tree comes from Central America. It flourishes 
there between ihe 23rd parallel of north and the 20th of south 
latitude ; but it is only at its beat in the hottest and dampest 
climates. In temperate climates, where the thermometer murks 
less than 23' C, it produces no fruit. 

It was first imported into the Philippines from Acapulco; 
either, according to Comarines, by a pilot called Fedro Brabo de ' 
Lagunos, in IG70; or, according to Samur, by some Jesuits, ' 
during Salcedo's government, between 16C3 and 1668. Since 
then it has spread over the greater part of the island ; and, 
although it is not cultivated with any excessive care, its &uit is 
of an excellent quality. The cacao of Alb&y, if its cheapness be 
taken into considoi'afiou, may bo considered at least equal to that 
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1 is 80 highly prized in Europe, and which, on 
■h price, generally is lurgely mixed with inferior 
shea are usually found in small gardens, close 
to the houses ; but so great is the laziness of the Indiana that 
they frequently allow the horries to decay, although the native 
;ao sells for a higher price than that imported. At Cebu and 
H^gros a little more attention is pitid to its cultivation ; but it does 
not suffice to supply the wants of the colony, which imports the 
deficiency from Temate and Mindan&o. The beat cacao of the 
Philippines is produced in tlie small island of Maripipi, which 
lies to the north-west of Lcyt^ ; and it is difficult to obtain, the 
eoitire crop generally being long bespoke. It costs about one dollar 
per litre, whereas the Albdy cacao costs from two to two and a half 
dollars per "ganta" (three litres). 

The Indians generally cover the hemela, just as they are 
beginning to sprout, with a little earth, and, placing them in a 
apii-olly rolled leaf, hang them up beneath the roof of their dwel- 
lings. They grow very rapidly, and, to prevent their being 
ofaokcd by weeds, are planted out at very short diatances. This 
imethod of treatment is probably the reason that the cacao-trees 
in the Philippines never attain a greater height than eight or ten 
feet, while in (heir native soil they frequently reach thirty, and 

From se.OnO.OOO to ff,DO0,D0O Iba. of cocuo am consamed in Europe annu- 
ally ; of vLich qiuuititj nearly ■ third goee to France, whuee consumption of it 
between 1863 and 1S66 baa more thMn doubled. In tbe fonner yciir it amounted to 
e,21S,000 Ibi., in the latter to I2.973,n34 Ibi. Venesuela aende the Bne«t cacaos to 
the European market, those of I'orto Oubello and Carbcas. That of Carbcas is tbe 
dsMrest und the beat, and ia of foar kinds ; ChuHO, Ghoroni, O'Comar, and Rio 
Chico. England conaumca th<T cncao grown in its own colonies, although the 
duty (td. per lb.) is the lame for all descriptions. Spain, ths principal mngiimer, 
impotta ita supplies from Cuba, Porl« Kico, Ecuador, Hexiro, and Trinidad. Sevtnal 
large and important plantaljona have recently been eetablished by Frenchmni in 
Nicamgoa. The cacao beans of Socooiiaca (Ccnlral America) and EanieTalda 
(Ecnad6T] are more highly cstMoncd than the finest uf the Vcneznela lortj; but they 
are stmrcely eTer naed in tho I'tiilippinea, and cannot be snid to fomi part of their 
coroinerce. Germany contents itself nilh the inferior Itinda. Guaynqull cacao, 
which is only half the price ol' Curiicaii. is more -popular iimongut tbe Oennans Uum 
all the other T>ri«ttes (ogulber. 
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somctimeB even forty feet. The tree begins to bear fruit in itfl 
third or fourth year, and in its fifth or sixth it reaches maturity, 
when it usually yields a "ganta" of cacao, which, as I have men? 
tioned, is worth from two to two and a half dollars, and always 
finds a purchaser,* 

The profits arising fiom a largo plantation would, therefore, 
be considerable ; yet it is very rare to meet with one. I heard it 
said that the Economical iSociety had ofiered u considerable 
reward to any one who could exhibit a plantation of t.i:n thousand 
berry-bearing trees; but in the Society's report I found no mention 
of this reward. 

The great obstacles in the way of large plantations are the 
heavy storms which recur almost regularly every year, and 
often destroy an entire plantation in a single day. In 1856 a 
hurricane visited the island just before the harvest, and com- 
pletely tore up several large plantations by the roots; a eatas- 
trophe that naturally has caused mucli discouragement to the 
cultivators.t One consequence of this stjite of things was that 
the free importation of cacao was permitted, and people were 
enabled to purchase Guayaquil cacao at fifteen dollars per qiiintal, 
while that grown at home cost double the money. 

The plant is sometimes attacked by a disease, the origin of 
which is unknown, when it suffers severelji from certain noxious 
insects. t It is also attacked by ruts and other predatory 

• C. Stherwir, in tin work on Ccntinl Amoriui, (fives Uie eacuo-lree an uxiitunc* 
of twonty yedTB, ami wtyii tliat eavh tree annually produces from \h to SO ounce! 
of csciio. I, DUO plunU will produce l,2fiD lbs. of racNO, worth 2oO doU&n ; so that 
UiG luinual produce of a single tree is worth a quarlui of a dollar. Mitscheilii:)i sayl 
that bum 4 to 6 Ibo. of raw bama ia an averiu;o produce. A litre of dried cacao 
beam weighs 630 grains^ of picked and roaaled, 610 grains, 

t In 1727 D borricaue destroyed at a ungl« Ijlast tlio imporUuit cacao plantation 
«f Hartiniqne, which had been created by lung years of extruonlinarj- care. Tha 
aame thing happened at Trinidud. — mtKhci-lich, 

X ¥. tlugel montioDS a disciuc {wmie/ni) which sllHiks the tree in Amenia, Login- 
ning by de»lroying its root*. I'hu tree soon dies, and the dineHiw spreads so rapidly 
that whole toTBBls of cBCHo-lrees utterly perish and arc lurucd into putiturea fur 
cattle, Eren in Uie most favoured locaJitiet, after a hiag aoaBon of proapoi'lty, 
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; tbe foi'mer sometimes falling upon it in eucli aumbera 
that they destroy the entire harvest in a single night. Travellers in 
Amerieu say that a well-kept caoao plantation is a very picturesque 
sight, lu the Philippines, however, or at any rate in East Luzon, 
the closely -packed, life less- looking, raoss-covered trees present a 
dreary spwtwelc. Their existence is a brief one. Their oval 
leaves, sometimes nearly a foot long, droop singly from the twigs, 
and form no luxiiriant masses of foliage. Their blossoms are very 
insignificant ; they are of a reddish -yellow, no larger than the 
flowers of the limo, and grow separately on long weedy stalks. 
The fruit ripens in six months. When it is matured, it is of 
either a red or a yellow tint, and is somewhat like a very rough 
gherkin. Only two varieties appear to be cultivated in the 
Philippines.* The pulp of tho fruit is white, tender, and of an 
agreeable acid taste, and contains from eighteen to tweuty-four 
kernels, ananged in five rows. These kernels are as large as 
almonds, and, like them, consist of a couple of husks and a small 
core. This is the cacao bean ; which, roasted and finely ground, 
produces cacao, and with the addition of sugar, and generally of 
spice, makes chocolate. Till the last few years, every household 
in the Philippines made its own chocolate, of nothing but cacao aud 
sugar. The Indians who eat chocolate often add roasted rice to it. 
Nowadays there in a manufactory in Manilla, which makes choco- 
late in the European way. The iahabJtants of the eastern pro- 
vinces are very fond of adding roasted pi/i nuts to tbeir ehoco- 
late.t 

thoiuundi of trecfl aro dottroyed in a aingle night by this diKuo, just na the KaiTMt 
ia about to tuko place. An altuQst equally dangoroua foe to cultivation i> a moth 
whusB IsfTS entirely dcstroya the ripe cacao beam; and wliich otilj culd and 
wind will kill. Humboldt tnentloiia tbiit eacao beuna wbicb linve booD trans- 
parted over the chilly paaet^oftbe CoidiUeraa iire never atln eked by this p«st. 

■ O. Bemoulli <|aotei altogether eighteen kinda ; of which be mentJooB only 
one as generally in use in the Pbilippinea. 

t Fili ia very common in Sooth Luzon. S&mu, and Lojt£ ; it ia to be fottnd in 
flJiDott every village. Ita fruit, which is almost of the iiize of an ordinary plum but 
not *o roood, oootaint n bard aLone, the raw kcmul of which ia steeped in lyrup and 
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Europeans first learnt to make a drmk Iroin cacao in Mexico, 
where the preparution was called chocolatl.' Even so far back as 
the days of Cortes, who waa a tremendous chocolate drinker, the 
cacao-tree was esteasively cultivated. The Aztecs used the beans 
as money ; and Montezuma used to receive part of his tribute in 
this peculiar coin. It was only the wealthy among the ancient 
Mexicans who ate pure cacao ; the poor, on account of the 
^ ulue of the beans as coins, used to mix maize and muudioia meal 
with them. Even in our own day the inhabitants of Central 
America make use of the beans as small coins, as they have no 
copper money, and no smaller silver coins than the half-real. Both 
in Central America and in Orinoco there yet are many nnpene- 
trated forests which are almost entirely compoaed of n-ild cacao- 
trees. I believe the natives gather some of their fruit, but it is 
almost worthless. By itself it has much leas flavour than the 
cultivated kinds. Certainly it is not picked and dried at the 
]iropcr seasoo, and it gets spoilt in its long transit through the 
dump woods. 

Since the abolition of Slavery, the crops in America have been 

candied in Ibe wima manner ■■ tlie kernel of tho swe«t pine, which it Teaeni'blee 
in flavour. The lurge trees with ttmt on tfaom. "about the size of almonds and 
looking like sweot-piDe karnol*," which Pigsfulta saw at Jomonjol ware douMlesB 
jri'/i-treos. An oil ie expressed from Iho komels muoh respmbliag aweet almonii oil. 
If intiaione are made in the Btcms of the trees, an ahundunt plessant-BinollinK white 
resin flows fiom them, which is Inrgoly used in the Philippines to calk ships with. 
It also has a great reputation &a an anti-rheiiroalic plui»ter. It is twenty years 
since it was first exported to Europe ; and the flrst consignees made large proHts, as 
tho reuin, which was worth HCarcely anything in the Philippines, became very popular 
Hud wim much sought in Europe. 

* The general name for tho beverage was Caeahoa-aU (cacao Vdter). Choto- 
tail was the lemi given lo a particxilnr kind. F. Hernandez found four kinds ol 
(MCao in uko among Ihe Azteca, and bo describes four varieties of drinks that wtra 
pd-'pnred from Ihem. The third »ua called ehocolall, and apparently was pre- 
panjd as follows : — An equal qoantity of tho komels of the poehotl {Bomiax 
iti6a) and eaealiaatl (rocas) trees was finely ground, and heated in an earthen vessel, 
pod all tho greue removed us it rose to the surface. Uaizc, cruahcd and soaked, 
was added to it, and a beverage prepared from tbe mixture ; to which tho oily parts 
thnt liad been skimmed off the top were tutored, und thu wbule wai drunk 
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MimmisIiiDg year by year, and, until a short time iigo, when the 
p'ren'ch laid out several large plantations in Central America, were 
of but trifling value. According to F. Eugel, a flourishing cacao 
plantation requires less outlay and trouble, and yields more profit 
than any other tropical plant; yet its harvests, which do not yield 
anything for the first five or six years, are very uncertain, owing 
to the numerous insects which attack the plants. In short, cai^ao 
plantations are only suited to large capitalists, or to very small 
cultivators who grow the trees in their own gardens. Moreover, 
as we have said, eince the abolition of Slavery, most of the planta- 
tiona have fallen into decay, for the manumitted slaves are entirely 
wanting in industry. 

The original chocolate was not generally relished in Europe. 
When, however, at a later period, it was mixed with sugar, it met 
with more approbation. The exaggerated praise of its admirers 
raised a bitter opposition amongst the opponents of the new drink ; 
and the priests levied conscientious scruples against the use of so 
nourishing an article of food on fast days. The quarrel lasted till 
the seventeenth century, by which time cacao had become an every- 
day necessary in Hpaiii. It was first introduced into Spain in lo20 ; 
b but chocolate, on account of the monopoly of the Conquistadores, 
I'lros for a long time prepared on the other side of the ocean. In 
I 1580, however, it was in common use in Spain, though it wHa so 
entirely unknown in England that, in 1579, an English captain 
burnt a captured cargo of it as useless. It reached Italy in ICOG, 
and was introduced into France by Anne of Austria. The first 
chocolate-house in London was opened in 1657, and in 17U0 
Germany at last followed suit.' 

The history of coft'ee in the Philippines is very similar to that of 
The plant thrives wonderfully, and its berrj- has so strongly 



* Berthold Seemuin spoaki of n tree with flngor-sbuped le&vos and Btnnll 
Elwrnes, which Uio Indian* Boiiiprnnps offeml for sale. ITiay muda chotuliit 
|- Ihnn, wbiok in fluvour muuk tiirpiiiiscd that utiuUf Dudo frgm ctwao. 
Jl 2 
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marked fi flavour thiit the worat Manilla cofl'ee commauds as high 
R price as the boat Java. In epite of tliis, however, the amount of 



coffoe producptl in the Philippines is very insignificant, and, until 
lately, scarcely deserved mention. According to the report of 
an Englishman iu 182K, the coffee-plant was almost unknown 
forty years before, and was represented only by a few speeimenv' 
in the llotaoical Chirdens at Manilla. It soon, however, increased' 
and multiplied, thanks to the moderation of a small predatoij] 
iinimal ipisradoxnvm mutanijn), which only nibbled the ripe fruil 
and left the hurd kernels (the cofl'ee beans) untouched, as indi- 
gestible. The Economical Society bestirred itself in its turn by 
()ffering rewards to encourage the laying out of largo cofl'ee plan- 
tations. In 1887 it granted to M. de la Gironniere a premium of 
1,000 dollars, for exhibiting a coS'eo plantation of 10,000 plants, 
which were jHeMiiig their second harvest; and four premiums to 
another tn the following year, liut um soon as the rewards were 
obtained the plantations were once more allowed to full into 
neglect. From this it is pretty evident that the enterprise, in the 
face of the then market prices and the artificially high rates of 
freight, did not afford u sufficient profit. 

In 1856 the exports of coffee were not more than 7,000 ^Jints ; 
in 1865 they bad increased to 37,5!i<8 ; and in 1871, to 53,370. 
This increase, however, aSbrds no criterion by which to estimate 
the increase in the number of plantations, for these make no returns 
for the first few years after being laid out. In short, larger exports 
may be confidently expected. But even greatly increased exports 
could not be taken us correct measures of the colony's resources. 
Not till European capital calls largo plantations into existence in 
the most suitable localities will the Philippines obtain their proper 
nink iu the coffee-prodncing districts of the world. 

The best coffee comes from the proviucos of Laguna, Bat&ngos 
and Cavit« ; the worst from Mindan&o. The hitter, in consequence 
of c;irclc85 treatment, is very impure, and gcncmlly contains a 
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Enantity of bad beana. The coffef; l>euus of Miudanao are ut' u 
iUowish white colour and flabby; those of Lagunu are smnltur, 
nit much firmer in texture. 

Manillu coffee is very highly esteemed by connoieseura, and is 

tory expensive, though it is by no means §o nice looking as that 

f Ceylon and other more carefully prepared kinds. It is u remnrk- 

{■ble fact that in 1865 France, which imported only 105,000 

worth of hemp from the Philippines, imported more than 

■1,000,000 francs' worth of Manilla coffee, a third of the entire 

feoffee produce of the islands.* Manilla coffee is not much prized 

in London, and does not fetch much more than good Ceylon 

(608. per cwt.).t This, however, is no reproach to tho coffee, as 

I every one acquainted with an Englishman's appreciation of coflee 

1 allow. 

California, an excellent ouatomer, always ready to give a fair 

price for a good article, will in time become one of it« principal 

coneuniers.J In 1868 coffee in Manilla itself cost on an average 

, Ifi dollars per jiikid.% In -Java the authorities pay the natives, 

who are compelled to cultivate it, about 3ii dollars per piioil. 

Although the amount of coffee exported from the Philippines 
■ trifling in comparison with the producing powers of tlie colony, 
t compares favourably with the exports from other ■■ountries. 
In my "Sketches of Triivel," I compared the dt^creuse of 
o produced in Java under the foi-ced system of eulHva- 
ion with the increase of that voluntarily grown in Ceylon, 
I gave the Javanese produce for 185H aa 67,000 tons, and the 
[ngalese as 3-'), 000 tons. Since that time the relative decrease 

\ • Report of the Frenoh (^oniiul. 

t t Mytoraand Mocha ooBbiw fnlch the hii{hett prices. Prnm SO t<> 90 ■hillingi 
H cwt. ia piud for Myiom ; and n* much as 120 ihillinfra, when it hiu sltnined an 
je of 8v« at »ix ynin, for Mwhn. 
[ { In 18R5-66-H7 Califomia importml 3], S, and 10 n 
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la th« beat rniloniiir nf the Pliilipjiinea. 
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and increusG have continued ; and in lS6(j the Dutch Indies 
produced only 56,000 tons, und Ceylon 30,000 tone.' 

During my enforced stay in Dariga the natives brought me ' 
muBSGle and snails for sale ; and several of them w-ishod to enter ' 
my service, as they felt " a particular vocation for Natural History." 
At last my kitchen was always fuU of them. They sallied forth 
every day to collect insects, and as a rule were not particularly 
fortunate in their search ; hut this was of no consequence ; in fact, 
it served to give them a fresh appetite for their meala. Some of I 
the neighbouring Spaniards paid me almost daily visits; ondseveral 
of the native and half-caste dignitaries from a distance were good 
enough to call upon rae, not so much for the purpose of seeing 
my humble self as of inspecting my dwelling, the fame of which 
had spread over the whole province. It was constructed in tho i 
usual judicious mushroom shape, covered with MiVo.f and its 1 
pinnacle was adorned with a powerful oil lamp, furnished with 
a closely fitting lid, Hke that of a dark lantern, so that it could be 
carried in the pocket. This last was particularly useful when 
riding about on a dark night. 

In the neighbouring pueblo cigar-cases were made out of this, j 
Hito. They are not of much use as an article of commerce, and 
usually are only made to order. To obtain a dozen a would-be 
purchaser must apply to as many individuals, who, at the shortest, 

" Coffee a tuch an oxquiailo bncctago, and Ji so seldom proi«Tly propared, that 
the foIloviDg hints Irom a maalor in the urt (Report nf tho Jiuy. Inlernat. EiMlki 
Paria, ISUS) nil! iiut be unwelcomu: — lit. Select good eoSeea. 2nd, Mix them it 
the proper proportiona, 3rd. Thotuaghly dry the Ijenns; otheiwiso in ronrting Iheia j 
a portion of the aroma ou^apea with the steam. 4th. RonsC them in a drj- atmuphen, 1 
and roast each quality Bepuately. oUi. Allow them to cool rapidly. It it il 
imposgible to roait tho bonus at home, then purchase only enflttient for each day's 
CJOiumpdon. With the uxceplion of the fourth, hovevor, it is easy U> follow aU J 
theM direction! at home ; und amall roasting mnchinos ate purcbaseable, in «hi(^ 1 
«ith the aid of a spirit tamp, smaU quantities can be prepared at n time. It is beri 
when possibli!, to hnj ceffec in large qunntilici, and kocp it stored for two o 
three years in a dry pkoo. 

t A propping, or mther a running Ti'm, nearly the only one of tlic kind in th 
whole epeL'iea. 
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fill condoaccnil to finish one in a few months. The stalk of thu 

fern, which ia about as thick as a lucifer match, is split inUi four 
y Btrips, The workmnn then takes a strip in bis left band, and, with 
I his thurah on the hack and bis forefinger on the edge, draws the 
^ Btrips up and down against the blude until the soft pithy parta are 
I out away, and what remains has becoiAe fine 
\ enough for the next process. The cases are _. ^,^ , 

I made on pointed cylindrical pieces of wood ''^-^^'j^v ) 
[ almost a couple of feet long. A pin is stuck 

into the centre of the end of the cylinder, and 

the workman commences by fastening the 

strips of fern stalk to it. The size of the case 

corresponds to the diameter of the roller, and 

a small wooden disk is placed in the bottom of the case to 

ket'p it steady while the sides are being plaited. 

When my ancle began to get better, my first excursion was to 

Legaspi, where some Indians were giving a theatrical performance. 
p A Spanish political refngee directed the entertuiuraent. I^n each 
[- Bide of the stage, roofed in with palm leaves, ran covered galleries 
L for the dignitaries of the place ; the uncovered space between 
I which was set apart for the common people. The performers*had 
P'Ohosen a play taken from Persian history. The language was 
tSpanish, and the dresses were, to say the least, eccentric. The 
litage was erectd hard by a public street, which itself forme<i 
[part of the auditorium, and the noise was so great that I oouM 
fonly catch a word here and there. The actors stalked on, 
I chattering their parts, which not one of them understood, and 
Einoying their arms up and down ; and, when they reached the edge 
\oi the stage, they tackt^d and went back again like ships sailing 
lagainst the wind. Their countenances were entirely devoid of 
^expression, and they spoke like automatons. If I had understood 
iihe words, the contrast between their meaning and the machine- 
■like movements of the actors would pinibuhly have been droU 
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enoiigli ; but, ae it was, the noise, the heat, and the smoke w. 
BO grent that we soon left the plitco. 

ISoth the theatrical performance and the whole festival bore the 
impress of laziness, indifference, and mindless mimicry. Whon 
I compared the frank cbeerfulnosa I had seen radiating from ' 
every countenance at the religious holidays of Europe with the ' 
expressionless and immobile facos of the Indians, I found it 
difficult to understand how the latter were persuaded to waste eo 
much time and money upon a matter they seemed so thoroughly 
indijferent to. 

Travellers have remarked tho same want of gaiety amongst the 
Indians of America ; and some of them ascribe it to the small 
development of the nervous system prevalent among these 
peoples, to which cause also they attribute their wotiderf\il I 
courage in boaring pain. But Tylor observes that the Indian's 
countenance is so different from ours that it takes us several years 
to rightly interpret its expression. There probably is something 
in both these explanations. And, although I observed no lively 
expression of amusement among my native friends at Leg&spi, I 
noticed that they took the greatest possible pleasure in decorating 
thefl" village, and that the procession which formed part of the 
festival had extraordinary charms for them. Kvery individual 
was dressed in his very best ; and the honour of carrying a fighting 
cock inspired those who attained it with the greatest pride, and 
raised an amazing amount of envy in the breasts of the remainder. 
Visitors poured in from all the surrounding hamlets, and erected ' 
triumphal arches which they had brought ivnth them ready-made, \ 
and which bore some complimentary inscription. I am obliged ' 
to confess that some of the holiday-makers wore very drunk. 
The inhabitants of the Philippines have a great love for strong 
drink ; even the young girls occasionally get intoxicated. When ' 
night came on, tho strangers were hospitably lodged in the < 
dwellings of the village. On such occasions native hospitality 
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kliows itself in a yery favourable light. The door of every house 
mds open, and oven balls take place in aome of the larger 
imlets. The Spanish and half-casto cavaliers, however, con- 
!end to dance only with half-caste partners, and very seldom 
ivite a pretty Indian girl to join them. The natives very rarely 
■CO together ; but in Samar I was present on one occasion when 
'p by no means uiigracefiil native dance was iraproviswl on the spot. 
ijhc men sang verses, and one of the dancers presented his partner 
with a rose, " begging her to bo careful how she handled it, as 
no roae was without a thorn." This would have been thought a 
charming compliment in the mouth of an Andaluaian. 

The idle existence wc spent iii Durdga was ao agreeable to m.\ 
servants and their numerous friends that they were anxious I 
should stay thero as long as possible ; and they adopted aome very 
ingenious means to persuade mo to do so. Twice, when everything 
was prepared for a start the next morning, my shoes were stolen 
in the night ; and on another occasion they kidnapped my horse. 
When an Indian has a particularly heavy load to carry, or a long 
journey to make, he thinks nothing of coolly appropriating the 
well-fed beast of some Spaniard ; which, when he has done with Jt, 
he turns loose without attempting to feed it, and it wanders nlmut 
till somebody catches it and stalls it in the uonrost "Tribunal." 
Tlicre it is kept tied up and hungry until its master claims it and 
pays its expenses. I had a dollar to pay when I recovered mine, 
although it was nearly starved to death, on the pretence that it 
had swallowed rico to that value since it had been caught. 

Small robberies occur very frequently, but they arc com- 
mitted — as an acquaintance, a man who had spent some time in 
the country, informed me one evening when I was telling him my 
troubles — only upon the property of new arrivals ; old residents, 
he said, enjoyed a prescriptive freedom from such little incon- 
veniences. I fancy some waggish native must have overheard 
our conversation, for early the ncxl morning my friend, the old 
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resident, sent to borrow (;ho(!olate, biscuits, and eggs of me, aa Ii 
larder and his hen-house had been rifled during the night. 

Monday and Friday evenings were the Dariga market nights, 
and in fine weather always afforded a pretty sight. The women, 
neatly and eleanly clad, sat in long rows and offered their pro- 
visions for sale by the light of hundreds of torches; and, when the 
business was over, the slopes of the mountains were studded all over 
with flickering little points of brightness proceeding from the 
torches carried by the homeward-bound market women. Besides 
eatables, many had silks and stuffs woven from the fibres of the 
pine-apple and the banana for sale. These goods they curried on 
their heads ; and I noticed that all the younger women were accom- 
panied by their sweethearts, who relieved them of their burdens^ 




CHAPTER XI. 



) ntlLDsAN AND iOBBOO^N.— BOAD MMHSO. — PIBATEI. 

Idsino tho wliolo time I was confined to the houee at Dar4ga, the 
wpiithcr waa remarkaljly fine ; Itut unfortunately the bright duys 
had come to an end by the time I waa ready to make a start, for the 
north-east monsoon, the sure forerunner of rain in this part of the 
Archii>elugo, sets in In October. In spite, however, of the weather, 
I determined to make another attempt to ascend the mountain at 
Bulus^n. I foimd I could go by boat to Bacon in the Buy of 
Alb4y, a distance of seven leagues, whence I could ride to 
Giibat on the east coast, three leagues further, and then in u 
southerly direction along the shore to Bulusun. An experienced 
old native, who provided a boat and crow, had appointed ten o'clock 
at night as the beat time for my departure. Just as we were 
about to start, however, we were told that four piratical craft 
had been seen in the bay. In a twinkling, the crew disappeared, 
and I was left alone in the darkness ; and it took me four hours with 
the assistance of a Spaniard to find them again, and make a I'resli 
start. About nine o'clock in the morning we reached B4con, 
whence I rode across a veiy flat coimtry to San Roquo, where the 
road leading to Gultut took a sharp turn to the south-east, and 
presently became an extremely bad one. After I had passed 
Giibat, my way lay along the shore ; and I saw several ruined 
square towers, made of bloi^ks of coral, and built by the Jesuits 
as a protection against the Moors, — a term here applied to the 
pirates, because, like tlio Moors who were formerly in Spain, they 
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arc MahometJiQs. Tbey como from Miiidiinao and from the fl 
north-weet const of Borneo. At the time of my vi^^it, thia part of j 
the Archipelago was greatly infested with thorn ; nnd a few daya.l 
before my arrival they had carried off some fishermen close to I 
Gubat. A little distance from the shore, and parallel to it, rutt J 
a coral reef, which during the south-west monsoon was here and I 
there bare at low tide : but, when the north-east wind Wew, the I 




waves of the Pacific Ocean entirely concealed it. I'|)on this reef 
the Hlorms had cast up many remains of marine animals, and it 
quantity of fungi, amongst which I noticed some exactly resembling 
the common sponge of the Mediterranean. They were just as soft | 
to the touch, of a dark brown tint, as large as the fist, and of a, ' 
conical shape. Theyabaorbed water with great readiness, and might I 
doubtless be made a profitable article of commerce. Samples of ] 
them are to be seen in the Zoological Museum at Berlin. As I w< 
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further on, I found the road excellent ; and wooden bridges, idl 
of which were in good repair, led me across tlie mouths of the 
nnraeroua small rivers. But almoet all the arches of the stone 
bridges I came to had fullen in, and I had to crostj the streams 
they were supposed to span in u small Ixwtt, and make my horse 
swim after me. Just before I reached Bulus4a, I had to cross a 
ravine several hundred feet deep, composed almost entirely of 
white ptmiice stone. 

Bulusfiu is so seldom visited by strangers that the " tribunal " 
where I put up was soon full of curiosity -mongers, who came to 
stare at me. The women, taking the places of honour, stjuatted 
round me in concentric rows, while the men peered over their 
shoulders. One morning when I was taking a shower-bath in a 
shed made of open bamboo work, I suddenly noticed several pairs 
of inquisitive eyes staring at me through the interstices. The 
eyes belonged exclusively to the gentler sex; and their owners 
examined me with the greatest curiosity, making remarks upon 
my appearance to one another, and seeming by no means inclined 
to be disturbed. Upon another occasion, when bathing in the 
open air in the province of Iiagt'ma, I was surrounded by a 
number of women, old, middle-aged, and young, who crowded 
round me while I was dressing, carefully inspected me, and 
pointed out with their fingers every little detail which seemed to 
them to call for special remark. 

I hud travelled the last part of the road to Bulus&n in wind 
and rain ; and the storm lasted with little intermission during the 
whole night. When I got up in the morning I found that part 
of the roof of the tribunal had been carried away, that the slighter 
houses in the hamlet were all blown down, and that almost every 
dwelling in the place had lost its roof. This pleasant weather 
lasted during the three days of my stay. The air was so thick 
that I found it impossible to distinguish the volcano, though I 
was actually standing ut its foot; and, as the weather-wise of the 
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neig^libourliood could hold out no promise of n fuvouralile change 
at that time of tLe j'car, I put off my intended ascent till a better 
opportunity, and resolved to return. A worthy alcalde was reported 
to have succeeded in reaching the top fifteen ycara before, after 
sixty men bad spent a couple of months in looking for the right 
path ; and the ascent was said to have taken him two whole 
days. But an experienced native told me that in the dry season 
be thought four men wore quite eufficieut to reach the plateau, 
just under the peak, in a couple of days ; but that ladders were 
required to get on to the actual summit. 

The day after my arrival the inspector of highways and another 
man walked into the tribunal, both of thcra wet to the skin and 
nearly blown to pieces. My friend the alcalde had sent them 
to my assistance ; and, as none of us coiJd attempt the ascent, 
they retumod with me. As we were entering B^con on our way 
back, we heard the report of cannon and the sound of music. 
Our servants cried out " Here comes the alcalde," and in a few 
moments he drove up in an open carriage, accompanied by a mob 
of horsemen, Spaniards and natives, the latter prancing about in 
silk hats and shirts fluttering in the wind. The alcalde politely 
offered me a seat, and an hour's drive took us into Sorsogon. 

The roads of the province of Albiiy are good, hut they are by 
no means kept in good repair; a state of things that will never ba 
remedied so long as the indolence of the authorities continues, 
Most of the stone bridges in the district are in ruins, and the 
traveller is obliged to content himself with wading through a ford, 
or get himself ferried across upon a raft or in a small canoe, 
while his horse swims behind him. The roads were first laid 
down in the days of the Alcalde Peiieranda, a capital engineer, 
whom we have already mentioned, and who deserves considerable 
praise for having largely contributed to the welfare of his pro- 
vince, and for having accomplished so much from such small 
resources. He took care that all socage service should be 
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duly rendered, or that money, which went towards paying for 
tooU and materials, should be puid in lieu of it. Many abuses 
existed before hia rule ; no real services were performed by any- 
body who could trace the slightest relationship to any of the\ 
authorities ; and, when by chance any redemption money was paid, 
it went, often with the connivance of the alcalde of the period, I 
into the ixMkets of the Gobemadorcilloa, instead of into the pro-l 
viuciul treasury. Similar abugcs still prevail all over the country, 1 
where they arc not prevented by the vigilance of the authorities, | 
The numerous population, and the prosperity which the province 
now enjoys, make it an easy matter to maintain and complete 
the existing highways, Tlie admirable officials of the district are 
certainly not wanting in goodwill, but their hands are tied. . 
Nowadays the alcaldes remain only three years in one province 
{in Pefieranda's time, they remained six) ; their time ia entirely 
taken up with the current official and judicial business ; and, just 
us they are beginning to appreciate the capabilities and require- 
ments of their district, they are obliged to leave it. This shows 
the government's want of confidence in its own servants. No 
alcalde could now possibly undertake what Peueranda accom- 
plished. The money paid in lieu of socage service, which ought 
to bo applied to the wants of the province in which the socage is 
duo, ia forwarded to Manilla. If an alcalde proposes some urgent 
and necessary improvement, he has to send in so many tedious 
estimates and reports, which frequently remain unnoticed, that he 
soon loses all desire to attempt any innovation. Estimates for 
largo works, to carry out which would require a considerablo 
outlay, are invariably returned from head-quarters marked " not 
urgent." The fact is, not that the colonial government is 
wanting in good-will, but that the " Coja de Comuuidad " (General 
Treasury) in Manilla ia almost always empty, ue the Spitnish , 
Government, in its chronic state of biinkruptcy, borrows the money 
iind is never in a position to return it. 
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In 1840 Sorsogon suffered severely from an earthquake, whicli 
lasted iilmost continuously for thirty-fivo days. It raged with 
tlie greatest fiiry on the 21st of March. The churches, both of 
Sorsogon and of Casiguran, as well as the smallest stoae houses, 
were destroyed ; seventeen persona lost their lives, and two 
hundred were injured ; and the whole neighbourhood sank five 
feet below its former level. 

The next morning I accompanied the alcalde in a fallm 
(felucca), manned by fourteen rowers, to Casigdran, which Kes 
directly south of Sorsogon, on the other side of a small bay of two 
leagues in breadth ; which it took us an hour and u half to cross. 
The bay was as calm as an inland lake. It is almost entirely 
surrounded by hills, and its weatem side, which is open to the 
sea, is protected by the island of Bagal&o, which lies in froot 
of it. As soon as we landed, we were received with salutes of 
cannon and music, and flags and shirts streamed in the wind. I 
declined the friendly invitation of the alcalde to accompany liim 
any further ; as to me, who had no ofGcial business to transact, 
the journey seemed nothing but a continually recurring panorama 
of dinners, lunches, cups of chocolate, music, and detonations of 
gunpowder. 

In 1850 quicksilver was discovered on a part of the coast 
now covered by the sea. I examined the reported bod of the 
deposit, and it appeared to me to consist of a stratimi of clay six 
feet in depth, superimposed over a layer of volcanic sand and 
fragments of pumice stone. An Englishman who was wrecked in 
this part of the Archipelago, the same individual I met at the 
ironworks at Angat, had begun to collect it, and by washing the 
sand had obtained something like a couple of ounces. Some- 
body, however, told the priest of the district that quicksilver 
was a poison ; and, aa he himself told mc, so forcibly did he 
depict the dangerous nature of the new discovery to his parish- 

ers that they al)andoncd the attempt to collect it. Since 
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tlien none of thera have ever seen u vestige of mercury, unless 
it might be from some broken old barometer. Towards evening 
Mount I3ulus&n in the south-eaat, und Mount Mayon in the north- 
west, were visible for a short time. They are both in a straight 
line with Casigiiran. 

» Every year the rea makes great inroads upon the coast at 
uiguran ; as far as I could decide from its appearance and 

rom the accounts given mc, about a yard of the shore is annually 
destroyed. The bay of Sorsogon is protected towards the north 
by a ridge of billa, which suddenly terminate, however, at its 
north-eastern angle ; aud through this opening the wind some- 
times blows with great fury, and causes considerable havoc in 
the bay, the more particularly as its coast is principally formed 
of clay and sund. 

When I reached LegAspi again in the evening I learnt that the 
alarm almut the pinitos which had interrupted my departure had 
not been an idle one. Moors they certainly could not have been, 
for at that season none of the Mahometan corsairs could reach that 
part of the coast ; but they were a band of deserters and vaga- 
bonds from the surrounding country, who in this part of the 
world find it more agreeable to pursue their freebooting career on 
sea than on land. During my absence they hod committed many 
robberies und carried oflf several people.* 

Tho beginning of November is the season of storms ; when 
water communication between Alb&y and Manilla entirely ceases, 

t vessel daring to put out to sea, even from the south coast. On 
e 9th of tho month, however, a vessel that had been given up 
r lost entered the port, after having incurred great perils and 
ing obliged to throw over-board the gre:tter part of its cargo. 
'ithin twelve days of its leaving tho straits of San Hernardino 
the roar, a sudden storm compelled it to anchor amongst the 
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islands of BaKcu&tro. One of the passengers, a newly arrived 
Spaniard, put off in a boat witli seven sailors, and made for four 
small vessels whicli were riding at anchor off the coast ; taking 
them for fishermen, whereas they were pirates. They fired at him as 
soon as he was some distance from his ship, and his crew throw them- 
selves into the water ; but both he and they were taken prisoners. 
The captain of the trading brig, fearing that his vessel would 
fall into their clutches, slipped anchor and put out to sea again, 
escaping shipwreck with the greatest difficulty. The pirates, as 
a rule, do not kill their prisoners, but employ them as rowers. 
But Europeans seldom survive their captivity : the tremendous 
labour and the scanty food are too much for them. Their clothes 
always being stripped off their backs, they are exposed naked to all 
sorts of weather, and their sole daily support is a handful of rice. 



CHAPTEIl XII. 



No iaVounible change in the weather was expected in Albay 
before the month of January. It etorraed und rained all day. I 
therefore detunnined to change my quarters to South Camarlnes, 
which, protected from the moneoon by the high range of hiUa 
running along its north-caBtem boundarj', enjoyed more decent 
weather. The two provinces of Caraarines form a long continent, 
with ita principal frontage of shore facing to the north-east and 
to the south-west ; which is about ten leagues broad in ita middle, 
and has its shores indented by many deep bays. From about the 
centre of ita north-eastern shore there boldly projects the penin- 
aula of Caramuan, connected with the mainland of Camarines by 
the isthmus of Ysarog, The north-eastern portions of the two 
provinces contain a long range of volcanic hills ; the south- 
western principally consisted, as far as my investigations per- 
mitted me to discover, of chalk and coral reefs. In the midst of 
the hills extends a winding and fertile valley, which collects the 
waters descending from the slopes of the mountain ranges, and 
blends them into a navigable river, on the banks of which 
' sereral flourishing hamlets hare established themselves. This 
river is called the Bicol. The streams which give it birth are so 
abundant, and the slope of the sides of the valley, which is 
turned into one gigantic rice-field, is so gentle that in many 
places the lazy watora linger and form small lakea. 

Beginning at the south-eaatoni extremity, the volcanoes of 
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Bulus&n, Albfiy, Mazariga, Yriga, Ysoriig, and ColW — the laat 1 
on the northern side of tbe bay of San MigTiel — arc situated in a j 
straight line, extending from the Bouth-east to the north-west. ' 
Besides these, there is the volcano of Buhi, or Ttluliu&o, a little lo 
the north-onst of the line. The hamlets in the valley I have ' 
mentioned are situated in a second line parallel to that of the 
volcanoes. The southern portion of the province is sparsely i 
inhabited, and but few streams lind their way from its plateaa | 
into the central valley. The range of volcanoes shuts out, as I 
have said, the north-east winds, and condenses their moisture in. 
the little lakes scattered on its slopes. The sonth-weet por-' 
tion of Camarincs, therefore, is dry during the north-east mon- 
soon, and enjoys its rainy season during the prevalence of tJie 
winds that blow from the south-west. The so-called dry season, 
which, so far as South Caniiirines is concerned, begins in >fovember, ' 
is interrupted, however, by frequent showers ; but from January 
to May scai-cely a drop of ruin falls. The change of monsoon takes 
place in May and June ; and its arrival is announced by violent 
thunderstorms and hurricanes, which frequently last without, 
cessation for a couple of weeks, and are accompanied by heavy 
rains. These last are the beginning of the wet season proper, 
which lasts till October. The road passes the hamlets of 
Ciun&lig, Quinob&tan, Lig&o, Oas, and Polangm, situated in a - 
straight lino on the banks of the river fiuinali, which, after 
receiving numerous tributary streams, becomes navigable soon 
after passing I'olfingui. Here I observed a small settlement of 
huts, which is called after tho river. Each of the hamlets I 
have mentioned, with the exception of the last, has a population 
of about fourteen thousand souls, although they ore situated not 
more than half a league apart. 

The convents in this part of the country ore lorgo, imposing 
buildings, and their incumbents, who were mostly old men, were 
most hospitable and kind to rao. Every one of them insisted 
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upon my staying with him, and, after doing all he could for me. 
pissed me on to his next colleague with the best reconunenda- 
tione. I wished to hire a boat at Polangui to cross the lake of 
Batu, but the only craft I could find were a couple of bai-oim 
about eighty feet long, hollowed out of the trunks of trees and 
laden with rice. To prevent my meeting with any delay, the 
padre purchased the cargo of one of the boats, on the condition 
of its being immediately unladen ; and this kindness enabled me 
to continue my journey in the afternoon. 

If a traveller gets on gowl terms with the priests he seldom 
meets with any annoyances. Upon one occasion I wished to 
make a little excursion directly after lunch, and at a quarter past 
eleven everything was ready for a start; when I happened to say 
that it was u pity to have to wait three quarters of an hour for the 
meal. In a minute or two twelve o'clock struck ; all work in the 
village ceased ; and wo sat down to table : it was noon. A mes- 
sage had been sent to the village bell-ringer that the Sei'ior 
Padre thougltt he must be asleep, and that it must bo long post 
twelve as the Seiior Padre was hungry. " II est I'heure que 
votre Majeste dt^sire." 

Most of the priests in the caatom provinces of Luzon and 
Shmar are Franciscan monks, brought up in seminaries in 
Spain specially devoted t.o the colonial missions. Formerly 
they were at liberty, after ten years' residence in the Fhilippines; 
to return to their own country ; but, since the aboliiian of the 
monasteries in Spain, they can do this no longer, for they aro 
compelled in the colonies to abandon all obedience to the rules of 
their order, and to live as laymen. They are aware that they 
must end their days in their new home, and regulate their lives 
accordingly. On their first arrival tliey are generally sent to 
some priest in the province to make themselves acquainted with 
the language of the eountrj' ; then they ai-e installed into a 
small ^uro, and afterwards into u more important one, in whteh 
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they generally remain till their death. Most of them spring 
from the very lowest cUbb of Spaniarde. A number of pious 1 
trusts and foundations enable a very puor man, who eannot 
afford to send hia Gon to 
school, to put him into a 
religious seminary, where, 
beyond the duties of his 
future avocation, the boy 
learns nothing. If the 
monks were of a higher 
social grade, as are some of 
the English misaionarieB, 
they would have less incli- 
nation to mix with the com- 
mon people, and would fail 
to exercise over them the | 
influence they wield 
present. The early habits 
of the Spanish monks, and 
their narrow knowledge of , 
the world, peculiarly fit them for an existence among the natives. 
This mental equality, or, rather, this want of mental disparity, 
has enabled them to acquire the influence they undoubtedly 
possess. 

When these young men first come from their seminaries thoy 
are narrow- brained, ignorant, frequently almost devoid of educa- 
tion, and full of conceit, hatred of heretics, and proselytish ardour. ' 
These failings, however, gradually disappear ; the consideration ' 
and the comfortable incomes they enjoy developing their benevo- 
lence. The insight into mankind and the confidence in them- 
selves which distinguish the lower classes of the Spaniards, and i 
which are ao amusingly exemplified in Sancho Panza, hare plenty J 
of occasions to display ihemselves in the responsible and inflo- j 
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ential positions which the priests occupy. The padre is frequently 
the only white man in his viltuge, probably the only European 
for miles around. He becomes the representative not only of 
religion, hut of the Qovemmeut ; he is the oracle of the Indians, 
and his defiaions in everything that concerns Europe and civili- 
sation are without appeal. His advice is asked on all important 
emergencies, and he has no one whom he in his turn can consult. 
Such a state of things naturally developee his brain. The same 
individuals who in Spain would have followed the plough, in the 
colonies carry out great undertakings. Without any technical 
education, and without any scientific knowledge, they build 
churches and bridges, and construct roads. The circumstances 
therefore are greatly in favour of the development of priestly 
ability ; but it would probably be better for the buildings if they 
wore erected by more experienced raen, for the bridges are re- 
markably prone to fall in, the churches look like sheep-pens, and 
the roa<ls soon go to rack and ruia. I had much intercourse in 
Camarines and Albay with the priests, and conceived a great 
liking for them all. As a rule, they are the most unpretending of 
' men ; and a visit gives them so much pleasure that thoy do all in 
I their power to make their guest's stay as agreeable as possible. 
Life in a large convent has much resemblance to that of a lord 
[ of the manor in Eastern Europe. Nothing can be more uncon- 
«trained, more unconventional. A visitor lives as independently 
•s in au hotel, and many of the visitors behaVe themselves as if it 
were one. I have seen a suhalt«m official arrive, and, without 
! inquiring of the major-domo if he could have a room, order bis 
\ dinner at once ; after which he contented himself with carelessly 
I inquiring if the padre, who was an utter stranger to him, was at 
f home. 

The priests of the Philippines have often been reproached with 
\ gross immorality. Tliey are said to keep their convents full of 
r Ijevies of pretty girls, and to lead somewhat the same sort of life 
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BB the Grand Turk. This may be true of the native padres; buP 
I myself never saw, in any of the households of tho numerous 1 
Hpuiiifih priests I visited, anything that could possibly cause the I 
least breath of scandal. Their servants were exclusively men, 1 
though perhaps I may have noticed here and there an old I 
woman or two. Rihadeneyrn says: — " The Indians, who observftl 
liow careful the Franciscan monks arc of their chastity, have! 
arrived at the conclusion that they are not really men, and that, 1 
though the devil hud often attempted to lead these holy men I 
astray, using the charms of some pretty Indian girl as a hait, yet, 1 
to the confusion of both damsel and devil, ihe monks had always I 
come scothlcsa out of the struggle." * Rihadeneyra, however, la a 
not an over- reliable aiithor ; and, if his physiological mistakes are I 
us grosa as his geographical ones (he says somewhere that Luzon I 
is another name for tho isUnd of Cebrt !), the monks are notil 
perhaps us fireproof as ho supposes. At any rate, his description 1 
does not universally apply nowadays. The younger priests pass t 
their existence like the lords of the soil of old ; the young girls I 
consider it on honour to be allowed to associate with them ; amS'a 
the pudros in their turn tind many convenient opportunities.! 
They have no jealous wives to pry into their secrets, and their| 
position as coufossors and spiritual advisers affords them plenty o 
pretexts for being aloue with the women.t The confessional, in J 
particular, must be u perilous rock-a-head for most of them. In I 
an apjKindix to tho " Tngal Grammar " (which, by-the-bye, is not I 
udilod to the editions sold for general use) a list of questions is I 
gi\'cn for tho convenience of young priests not yet conversanil 
with tho Tagul language. These questions are to be asked in ^t»\ 
confessional, und soverul pages of them relate exclusively to the I 
relations between the sexes. 

■ Ilulory of tho Iilonds. 

t ttt- Croix snys that in hia Joy tbo priBfiti' housrholdB ronoislcid wholly of yoiu 
gitli. A Fmnrisnui w)u> livcU now Uf lAkv uf Bay ko|it twrnty of thorn. ■ 
■ couplp of Ihcni ilonyt nt hi* udr. 
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y As the alcaldes remain only three years in any one province, 
Kthey never understand much of its language ; and, being much 
occupied with their official business, they have neither the tirae 
nor the desire to become acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
districts over which they rule. The priest, on the other hand, 
^^_ Teeidee continually in llio midst of his parishioners, is perfectly 
^^K Koquainted with each of them, and even, on occasion, protects 
^^HUiem against the authorities; his, therefore, is the real juris- 
^^K^iotiun in tho district. The position of the priests, in contra- 
^^^ distinction to that of tho Government officials, is well espressed 
by their respective dwellings. The ra«rt« irukn, genenilly small, 
ugly, and frequently half-ruined habitations, are not suited to 
the dignity of the chief authority of tho province. The ronrento, 
Uh on the contrary, is almost always a roomy, imposing, and weU- 
||^Hi arranged building. In former days, when governorships were sold 
to adventurers whose only care was to enrich thcmselvos. tho in- 
fluence of the minister of religion was even greater than it is now.* 
^^ The following passage from the General Orders, given by I 
^^^Xegcntil, will convey a clear idea of their former position : — 
^^H " Whereas tho tenth chapter of the ordinances, wherein the 
^^ governor of Arandia ordained that the alcaldes and the justices 
should communicate with the missionary priests only by letter, 
and that they should never hold any intonnew with them except 
in the presence of a witness, has been frequently disobeyed, it is 
now conmiandcd that these disobediences shall no longer be 

» allowed; and that tho alcaldes shall mako it their business to 
■^ that the priests and ministers of religion treat the gobvrna- 
iorciilo» and the subaltern officers of justice with proper respect, 
and that the aforesaid priests be not allowed either to beat, 
chustieo, or ill-troat the latter, or make them wait at table." 

' Logfliitil, in bis " Travela in the Indian S«iu," saya : " The mooliB nro Iho teal 
n uf tbe pniviuon. .... Thoir jHiwor is ■» Dnlimitod thkt no Spaniard varra to 
n in the neighbourhood. .... The monks would give him n great deal d( 
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The .former alcaldes, who, without experience in ofRuial buei- 
11^83, without either education or knowledge, and without either 

the braiua or the moral qualifications for such rceponsible and j 

influential posts, purchased their appointments from the State, or i 

received them iii consequence of successful intrigues, received a I 
nominal sahiry from the government, and paid it tribute for the 

right to carry on trade. Arenas considered this tribute paid by ' 

the alcaldes as a fine imposed upon them for an infringement of I 

the law ; " for several ordinances were in existence, strenuously ', 

forbidding them to dabble in any kind of commerce, until it | 

pleased his Catholic Majesty to grant them a dispensation." The ! 

tatter sources of mischief were, however, abolished by royal decree j 
in September and October, 1844, 

The alcaldes were at the same time fjovemors, magistrates, \ 
commanders of the troops, and, in reality, the only traders i 

their province.' They purchased with the resources of the o^roM J 

p'uu the articles required in the province ; and they were entirely . 

dependent for their capital upon these endowments, as they almost I 
always arrived in the Philippines without any means of their own. 
The natives were forced to sell their produce to the alcaldes and, 

besides, to purchase their goods at the prices fixed by the latter.t j 

la this corrupt state of things the priests were the only protectcn* I 

of the unfortunate Indians ; though occasionally they also threw J 

in their lot with the alcaldes, and shared in the spoil wrung from i 
their unfortunate flocks. 

Nowadays men with some knowledge of the law are sent out to 
the Philippines as alcaldes ; the government pays them a smt^ 

salary, and they are not allowed to trade. The authorities bIm ] 

attempt to diminish the influence of the priests by improving j 

the position of the civil tribunals ; a state of things they will i 

not find easy of aecomplishment unless they lengthen the period , 

of service of the alcaldes, and place them in a pecuniary I 
• Pt. Croii. t- St, Croii. 
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sition that will put them beyond the temptation of jHwUeting 
■ perquisites.* 

uc'e work on China I 6nd the following puHsage reluiing to 

the effects of the frequent official changes in Chinii ; from which 

many hints muy be gathered : — 

" The magisterial offices are no louger bestowed upon upright 
l^d just individuals, and, e& a. consequence, this once flourishing 
L^d well-govcrued kingdom is day by day falling into decay, and 
I'ia rapidly- gliding down the palh that leads to a terrible and. 
[ 'perhaps, speedy dissolution. When we seek to dincover the cause 
I of the genenJ ruin, the universal coiTuption which too surely ia 
I undermining all classes of Chinese society, we ore convinced that 
to be found in the complele abaudonmeut uf the old 
I ^stem of government effected by the Mantschu dynasty. It 
I iuuod a decree forbidding any mandarin to hold any post longer 
I Hkon three years in the same province, and prohibiting any one 
I'frora possessing any official appointment in his native province. 
I One does not form a particulaily high idea of the brain which 
Lfionceived this law: but, when the Mantschu Tartars found that they 
Eiirere the lords of the empire, they began to lie alarmed at their 
Lnnall numbers, which were triding in comparison with the count- 
I lesa swarms of the Chinese ; and they dreaded lest the influence 
f vhich the higher officials would acquire in their districts might 
I .enable them to excite the populace against their foi-eign rulers. 

" The magistrates, being allowed to remain only a year or two 
I ^n the same province, lived there like strangers, without making 
l.tiiemselves acquainted with the wants of the people they governed; 
I tliore was no tie between them. The only care of the mandarins 
ft to amass as much wealth as possible before they quitted their 
l.poBts; and they then began the some game iu a fresh locolity, until 

u are Ibree classes of alcaMeshipa, nnmelf , eiilrntfa, atetnio, and (rmn'Ha 
(cub Eoya] OrdiDuioeB of Uareh, 1837) ; in each nf whiuh a: 
UuM years. No offlciiil ia allowed, iindet any pretence, 1 
yemt in wy of the Aaiatic magiatracica. 
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finally they returned home in poesession of u Itandsomc fortune 
gradually collected in ihoir different appoin tin cuts. They were 
only birds of passage. Whut did it matter ? The morrow would 
find them at the other end of the kingdom, where the cries of 
their plundered \-ictim8 would be unable to roneh them. In this 
manner the govemraentol poliey rendered the mandarins selfish 
and indifferent. The basis of the monarchy is destroyed, for the 
magistrate is no longer a paternal ruler residing amongst and 
mildly swaying his children, but a marauder, who arrives mo man 
knows whonee, and who dejjarta no one knows whither. The 
consequence is universal stagnation ; no great undertakings are 
accomplished; and the works and laboiu's of former dynasties are 
allowed to fall into decay. The mandarins say to themselve*, 
' ^V^hy should we undertake what we can uever accomplish ? Why 
shoidd we sow that others may reap ? ' ... . They take no in- 
terest in the affairs of the district ; as a rule, they are suddenly 
transplanted into the midst of a population whoso dialect <>veii 
they do not understand. When they arrive in their mandarinates 
they usually find interpreters, who, l>eiiig permanent officials and 
iutfirested in the afluirs of the place, know how to make thar 
services indispensable ; and those in reality are the absolute rulcTB 
of the district." 

Interpreters are eapoeially indispensable in the Philippines, 
where the alcaldes never by any chance understand any of the 
local dialects. In important matters the native writers have 
generally to deal with the priest, who in many cases becomes the 
virtual administrator of authority. Ho is familiar with the 
charactors of the inhabitants and nil their affairs, in the settle- 
ment of which his intimate uoquaintanco with the female sex 
stands him in good stead. An eminent official in Madrid told 
me in 1867 that the then minister was considering a proposal to 
nboliah the restriction of office in the colonies to three years.' 

* Tho U« limiling the duralion of appsinlmenU lo tiiig ahnrt period dvlva rroMi 
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The dreud which caused this restriction, viz., tliat an official 
might become too powerful in some distant province, and that 
his influence might prove a source of danger to the mother 
country, ia no longer entertained. Increased traffic and easier 
means of communication have destroyed the former isolation of 
the more distant pronnces. The new customs laws, the increasing 
demnnd for colonial produce, and the right ceded to foreigners of 
settling in the country, will give u great stimulus to agriculture 
and commerce, and largely increase the number of Chinese and 
European resideuta. Then at last, perhaps, die authorities will 
see the necessity of improving the social position of their officials 
by decreasing their number, by a careful selection of persons, by 
promoting them according to their abilities and conduct, and by 
increasing their salaries, and allowing them to make a longer 
stay in one post. The commercial relations of the Philippines 
with California and Australia are likely to become very active, 
and liberal ideas will be introduced from those free countries. 
Then, indeed, the mother country will have earnestly to consider 
whether it is advisable to continue its exploitation of the colony 
by its monopolies, its withdrawal of gold, and its constant satis- 
faction of the unfounded claims of a swarm of hungry plucc- 
huaters.* 

English and Scotch colonial officials are carefully and expressly 

the carUeet clHyi of Spttnirh coIonUalion in Amenu. There was nlfo a vkticty ot 
minnr le^il&UonB. linB«d on tuapitinn, profaibitrng Iho higher officiHls from mixing 
in friendly inteirourae wiih the culoniito. 

■ A aecvilar [irioBt in the Fhilippinos once rolatod to me, qniie of his own ncoord, 
what bad led him to lh<^ rhoice of bii profeaaion. One day, when he wiu a aubalterTi 
in the army, he wis plnjing mrdg with some comradea in a shady balcony. 
" Bee," cried one of h'l frienda, obaerving h pesinnt occupied in tilling Ihe Gelds 
in the full bent of the ann. "how Ihu donkey yonder a toiling and penpiring while 
we are lulling in the shade." The happy conceit of letting tbe donkeys work while 
the idle enjoyed lifu made auch a deep impreasion on him that be doIerminMl to 
tarn priest ; and it ia the same feh'citous thimght that baa impelled ao many 
impccuniuDa geDtlemon to Lcvume colonial oRidalB. Tbe little opening for civil 
labour in Spnin and Portugal, and the prospect of camfortable perquisites in the 
colonies, have sent many a starving eaballerv across Ibo ot^ean. 
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educated for their diiHcult and responsible positions. They obtain 
their appointments after passing a stringent examination at home, 
and are promoted to the higher colonial offices only after giving 
proofs of fitness and ability. What a different state of things 
prevails in Spain ! When a Spaniard succeeds in getting an 
appointment, it is difficult to say whether it is due to his personal 
capacity and merit or to a series of successful political intrigues.* 

* The exploitation of the State by party, and the exploitation of party by indivi- 
duals, are the real secrets of all revolutions in the Peninsula. They are cansed by a 
constant and universal struggle for office. No one will work, and everybody wants 
to live luxuriously ; and this can only be done at the expense of the State, which 
all attempt to turn and twist to their own ends. Shortly after the expulsion of 
Isabella, an alcalde's appointment has been known to have been given away three 
times in one day. 




EIk an hour and u hulf after leaving Pol&ngui wo reached Batu, 

Fft village on the aorth-westem shore of the lake of the same name. 

EThe inhabitants, particularly the women, struck me by their ugli- 

8 and want of cleanliuesa. Although they lived close Jo the 

lake, and drew thoii- daily drinking water from it, they nevei 

appeared to use it for the purposes of washing. The Btreeta of the 

village also were dirty and neglected ; a circumstance explained, 

ffhaps, hy the fact of the priest being a native. 

Towards the end of the rainy season in November, the lake 

extends far more widely than it does in the dry, and overflows 

ita shallow bonks, especially to the south-west. A great 

number of water-plants grow on its borders ; amongst which 

'. particularly noticed a delicate seaweed, as fine as horsehair, 

Plwt intertwined in auch close and endless romificalions that it 
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forms a flooring strong enough to support the liirgest waterfowl . T 
Buw bundredn of them hopping about and eating the elicll fiuli and 
prawns, which swarmed amidst the meslies of the net-like seaweed 
and fell an easy prey to their feathered enemies. The natives, 
too, were in the habit of catching immense quantities of the 
prawns with nets made for the purpose. Some they ate freah ; 
and some they kept till they were putrid, like old cheese, and then 
used them as a relish to swallow with their rice. These small 
shell-tish are not limitofl to the Lake of B^tu. They are caught 
in shoals in both the salt and the fresh waters of the Philip- 
pine and Indian archipelagos, and, when sailed and dried hy the 
natives, form an important orticlo of food, eaten either in sonp or 
as a, kind of potted paste. They aro found in every market, and 
are largely exported tfl China. I was unable to shoot any of tho 
waterfowl, for the tangles of the seaweed prevented my boat from 
getting near them. 

When I revisited the same lake in Fobniary, I found its waters 
BO greatly fallen that they hod left a circular belt of shore 
extending all round the lake, in most places nearly a himdred feet 
broad. The withdrawal of the waters had compressed the tangled 
seaweed into a kind of matting, which, bleached by the sun, and 
nearly an inch thick, covered the whole of the shore, and hung 
suspended over the stunted bushes which, on my first visit, had 
been under water. I have never either seen elsewhere, or heard 
any one mention, a similar phenomenon. 

The native priest of B4tu was full of complaints about his 
parishioners, who gave him no opportunities of gaining an honest 
penny. " I am never asked for a mass, sir ; in fact, this is such 
a miserable hole that it is shunned by Death itself. lu D., 
where I was for a long time coadjutor, we had our couple of 
burials regularly every day at three dollars a head, and as many 
masses at a dollar apiece as we bad time to say, besides christen- 
ingB and weddings, which always brought a little more grist to 
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is stagnant state of thiiiga had inducod him to 
turn liie attention to commerce. Native priests, as a rule, do little 
credit to thoir profession. Estraordiniirily ignorant, extremely 
dissiputed, and only supurfifially acquuintod witli their duties, they 
pass the greater part of their time in gamhling, drinking, and 
ther sinful amusements ; and they take little care to preserve a 
properly decorous behaviour, except when officiating in the church, 
when they read with on absurd assumption of dignity, without 
underslandiug a single word. Tbo conventoa are often full of 

Igirbt and children, all of whom help themselves with their fingers 
But of a common dish. The worthy padre of Batu introduced a 
Qouple of pretty girls to me as his two poor sisters, whom, in spite 
of his poverty, he supported ; but the servants about the place 
openly spoke of these young ladies' babies as being the children of 
jtihe priest. 
^ The guiding principle of Spanish colonial policy — to set one class 
itgainst another, and to prevent cither from becoming too powerful 
— seems to be the motive for placing so many native incumbents 
in the parsonages of the Archipelago. The prudence of this pro- 
■'Seeding, however, seems doubtful. A Spanish priest has a great 
ial of influence in his own immediate Gircle,and forms, perhaps, the 
nly enduring link between the colony and tho mother-country, 
e native priest is far from afibrding any compensation for the 
■lack of either of these advantages. He generally is but little 
respected by his ilock, and certuiuly does nothing to attach them to 
; for he hates and envies his Spanish brethren, who leave him 
ily the very worst appointments, and treat him with contempt. 
I rode from Balu to 2f&bua over a good road in half an hour. 
■ The country was flat, with rice-fields on both sides of the road ; 
libut, while in B&tu the rice was only just planted, in N&buu it 
ready was almost ripe. I was unable to obtain any explanation of 
rthis incongruity, and know not how to account for such a lUficrenco 
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of climate between two humlots situated in such close proximity 
to one another, and separated by no range of hilla. The inha- 
bitants of both were ugly and dirty, and were different in these 
respects from the Tagals. N&bua, a place of 10,875 inhabitants, 
is intersected by Bovoral small etreams, whose waters, pouring 
down from the oaatDrn hills, form a small lake, which empties 
itself into the river Bicol. Just after passing the second bridge 
beyond N&bua the road, inclining eastwards, wenda in a straight 
lino to Triga, a place lying to the south-west of the volcano of, 
the same name. 

I visited a small settlement of pagan natives situated on the 
slupe of the volcano. The people of the plains will them indiffer. 
ently Ygorrotes, Cimarrons, Remontados, Infieles, or Montesinoo. 
None of these names, however, with the exception of the two last, 
are appropriate ones. The first is derived from the term applied 
in the north of the island to the mixed descendants of Chinese and 
Indian parents. The word Cimarron is borrowed from the Ameri- 
can slave colonies, where it denotes negroes who have escaped from 
slavery and are living in a state of freedom ; but here it is applied 
to natives who prefer a wild existence to the comforts of village 
life, which they consider aro overbalanced by the servitude and 
bondage which accompany them. The term Kemont-ado explains 
itself, and has the same signification as Cimarron. As the difference 
between the two state* — -on account of the mildness of tbe climate, 
and the ease with which the wants of the natives are supplied — is 
far less than it would be in Europe, these self- constituted exiles 
are more frequently to he met with than might be supposed ; tho 
cause of their separation from their fellow-men sometimes being 
some offence against the laws, and sometimes a mere aversion to the 
duties and labours of village life. Every Indian has an innate incli- 
nation to abandon tbe hamlets and retire into the solitude of the 
woods, or live isolated in the midst of bis own fields ; and it is 
only tbe villngc prisons and the priests— the salaries of the lttttcV> 
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are proportionate to the number of their panshioners — that pre- 
▼ent him from gradually turning the piMIca into viai'taa,* and 
the latter into raiic/ios. Until a visit to other rnnchos in the 
neighbourhood corrected ray first impression, I took the inha- 
bitants of the slopes of the Yriga for cross-breeds between Indians 
and negriios. The colour of their skin was not black, but a dark 
brown, scarcely any darker than that of Indians who have been 
much exposed to the sun ; and only a few of thorn had woolly hair. 
The nrf/n'ton whom I saw at Angat and Mariv^Ies knew nothing 
whatever about agriculture, lived in the open air, and supported 
themselves upon the spontaneous products of Nature ; but the half- 
Bavages of the Yriga dwell in decent huts, and cultivate eeveml 
▼egotabloa and a little sugar-caue. No pure ncfjrifoK, as far as I 
fiould ascertain, are to bo met with in Camartues. A thickly 
populated province, only sporaely dotted with lofty hills, would be 
ill-suited for the residence of a nomadic hunting race ignorant of 
agriculture. 

The ranches on the Triga are very accessible, and their inha- 
bitants carry on a friendly intercourse with the Indians ; indeed, 
if they did not, they would have been long ago exterminated. In 
Bpite of these neighbourly communications, however, they have 
preserved many of their own primitive manners and customs. 
The men go about naked with the exception of a cloth about the 
L loins; and the women are equally unclad, some of them perhaps 
IVearing on apron reaching from the hip to the knee.t In the 
larger runchoa the women were decently clad in the usual Indian 
fashion. Their furniture consisted of a few articles made of bamboo, 
a few calabashes of cocoa-nut- shell, and an earthen cooking-pot. 
_ ^though the Ygorrotes are not Christians, they decorate their huts 

"A ritiia » a small hamlot or village with no priciit of its own, <md dependent 
upon iU lu^Mt ncighboor for ib religious nuniitrstioDS. 

f Pigafolta mentions tb*t the fcnmle moBJcumB of the King of 0«bb were quilo 
naked, or only cohered with an apron of bark. The ladies of the Court were ODnlant 
with a hat, a ihoit cloak, and a ulolh aronod the waiit. 
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with crucifixes, which they use as taliemans. If they were of no 
virtue, an old man remarked to me, the Spaniards would not employ 
them so numerously.* The largest raiicho I visited was nominally 
under the charge of a captain, who, however, had little real 
jxiwer. At my desire he called to some naked boys idly squatting 
about on the trees, who required considerable persuasion before, 
they obeyed his summons : but a few small presents — hrazea: 
earrings and comba for the women, and cigars for the men — i 
put me on capital terms with them. 

After a vain attempt to reach the top of the Yriga volcano X 
started for Biihi, a place situated on the southern shore of the 
lake of that name. Ten minutes after leaving Yri'ga I reached a 
spot where the ground sounded hollow beneath my horse's feet. 
A succession of small hillocks, about fifty feet high, bordered 
each side of the road ; and towards the north I could perceive 
the huge crater of the Yriga, which, in tho distance, appeared 
like a truncated cone. I had the curiosity to ascend one of the 
hillocks, which. Been from its summit, looked like the remains 
of some former crater, which had probably been destroyed by an 
earthquake and split up into these small mounds. 

When I got to Buhi the friendly priest had it proclaimed 
by sound of drum that the newly arrived strangers wished to 
obtain all kinds of animals, whether of earth, of air, or of water ; 
and that each and all would be paid for in caeh. Tho natives, 
however, only brought us moths, centipedes, and other vermin,' 
which, besides enabling thetn to have a good stare ut the strangers, 
they hoped to tuni into cash as extraordinary curiosities. | 

The following day I was the spectator of a gorgeous procession.- 1 

First came the Spanish flag, then the village kettle-drums, and a 

small troop of horsemen in short jackets and shirts flying in the 

* Perhaps the name roason induoed Iho Chinsse to piirchaae Rcuciflnei nt tho time 
of their first intercaurte vith the Poctiigneee ; for Pi);ufetla bsji: .''The Chinom 
ire vhil^, wear clotbea, snd eat froin tiililos. Tliey aljo poausa crucifiiM, bnt it is 
ililEcuH Lo say irhy or whore tbpy gi>l them," 
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wind, next a dozen musicians, and finally, as the principal 6gure, 

a man carrying a crimson silk standard. The latter individual 

evidently was deeply conscious of his dignified position, and hia 

countenance clotjuontly expressed the quantity of palm wine he 

had consumed in honour of the occasion. Ho sat on his horse 

I dressed out in the most absurd manner in a large cocked hat 

I trimmed with coloured paper instead of gold lace, with a woman's 

\ cape made of paper outside his coat, and with short, tight-fitting 

yellow breeches and immense white stockings and shoes. Both 

his coat and his breeches were liberally ornamented with paper 

trimmings. His steod, led by a couple of caheza4t, was appointed 

with similar trappings. After marching through all the streets 

of the village the procession came to a halt in front of the 

church. 

This festival is celehrated every year in commemoration of the 

concession mode by the Pope to the King of Spain, permitting 

the latter to appropriate to his own use certain revenues of the 

Church, The Spanish Throne consequently enjoys the right of con- 

: ferring different indulgences, even for serious crimes, in the name 

I of the Holy See. This right, which, so to speak, it acquired whole- 

I sale, it sells by retail to its customers (it formeriy disposed of it to 

the priests) in the estanco, and together with its other monopo- 

[ lies, such a» tobacco, brandy, lottery tickets, stamped paper, &c., 

I oil through the agency of the priests ; without the assistance of 

whom very little business would be done. The receipts from the 

sale of these indulgences have alvrays been very fluctuating. In 

1819 they amounted to 15,930 dollars ; in 1839 to 36,390 dollars; 

and in 1860 they were estimated at 58,954 dollars. In the year 

1844-5 they rose to 292,115 dollars. The cause of this large 

increase was that indulgences were then rendered compulsory ; 

so many being allotted to each family, with the assistance and 

under the suporiutendence of the priests and tax-collectors who 

received a comniii^sion of five niid eight per cent, un the grou 
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amount collected ;^-oiie of the moat shameless abuses of an 
infamous system. 

The Lake of Buhi (300 feet above the sea-levol) presents an 
extremely picturesque appearance, surrounded as it is on all sides 
by hills fully a thousand feet high ; and its western shore is formed 
by what still remains of the Yriga volcano, I was informed by 
the priests of the neighbouring hamlets that the volcano, until the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, had been completely 
conical, and that the lake did not come into existence till half of 
the mountain fell in, at the time of its great eruption. This state- 
ment I found confirmed in the pages of the "EstadoGoografico": — ■ 
" On the fourth of January, 1641 — a memorable day, for on that 
date all the known volcanoes of the Archipelago began to erupt 
at the same hour — a lofty hill in Camarines, inhabited by heathens, 
fell in, and a fine lake sprang into existence upon its site. The 
then inhabitants of the village of Buhi migrated to the shores of 
the new lake, which, on this account, was henceforward called thef - 
lake of Buhi." 

Perrey, in the " M^moirea de I'Acad^mie de Dijon," mentions 
another outbreak which took place in Camarines in 1628 : " In 
1628, according to trustworthy reports, fourteen different shocka 
of earthquake occurred on the same day in the province of 
Camarines. Many buildings were thrown down, and from one 
large mountain which the earthquake rent asunder there issued | 
such an immeuse quantity of water that the whole neighbourhood 
was flooded, trees wore torn up by the roots, and three miles from 
the sea-coast the country was one vast sheet of water." In a 
note Perrey gives the original text of his authority, which, oddly i 
enough, does not exactly tally with his account.* 

• Apud CiiamrinM quoque tenam oodem diu c|Uatuor decies oontremiiUie, 8da 
dignii teatitnonui roauntiatiim eai : mulU intorim ladificia dinita. IngeDtuni 
montom medium crepuimio immaiti hfatu, ex immengft vi exuuaaiMe stboreg per 
orna tHjUgi, iU ut leucam occupiireut sKiuurii, sum humor per illud iDterrallnm 
■ppareret. Aoeidit hoo anou ie2H.— S. Euubiiu Nintmbtrgim, Hirtoria Nutwm I 
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When I was at Tanibong, u smull huinlet on the shore of the 
[ lake belonging to the parochial diocese of Buhi, I made a 
[ second unsuccessful attempt to reach the highest point of the 
I Yriga. We arrived in the evening ut the southem point of the 
[.crater's edge (1,041 metres above the level of the sea by my 



I 




barometrical observation), where a deep detilo preventod our fur- 
ther progress. Here the Ygorrotes abandoned me, and the Indians 
refused to bivouac in order to pursue the journey on the following 
day; so I was obliged to return. Late in the evening, after 




^^K rai: 
^H tor 



passing through a cocoii plantation, we reached the foot of the 
mountain and found shelter irora a tempest with a kind old 
to whom my servants lied so shamelessly that, when the 
rain had abated, we were, in spite of our failure, conducted with 
torchea to Tambong, where we found the palm-grove round the 
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little hamlet magically illuminuted with bright bonfires of dry I 
cocoa-nut- 1 eaves in honour of the " Conquiatadores del Yriga ; " 
and where I was obliged to remain for the night, as the people 
were too timorous or too lazy to cross the rough water of the laio. 
Here I saw them preparing the fibre of the pine-apple for weav- 
ing. The fruit of the plants selected for this purpose is generally 
removed early ; a process which causes the leaves to increase con- 
siderably both in length and in breadth. A woman places a 
board on tho ground, and upon it a pin c-apple- loaf with the hollow 
side upwards. Sitting at one end of the board, she holds the leaf 
firmly with her toes, and scrapes its outer surface with a potsherd; 
not with the sharp fractured edge but with the blunt side of tho 
rim ; and thus the leaf is reduced to rags. In this nmnner a 
stratum of coarse longitudinal fibre is disclosed, and the operator, 
placing her thumb-nail beneath it, lifts it up, and draws it away 
in a compact strip ; after which she scrapes again until a second 
fine layer of fibre is laid bare. Then, tui-ning the leaf round, 
she scrapes its back, which now lies upwards, down to the layer of 
fibre, which she seizes with her hand and draws at once, to ita 
full length, away from the back of the leaf. AVTien the fibre - 
has been washed, it is dried in tho sun. It is afterwards 
combed, with n suitable comb, like women's hair, sorted into four i 
classes, tied together, and treated like the fibre of the lupi. In 
this crude manner are obtained the threads for the celebrated web 
Nipis de Pifia, which is considered by experts the finest in the 
world. 

In the Philippines, where the fineness of the work is best 
understood and appreciated, richly embroidered costumes of this 
description have fetched more than 2,000 thalers each." 

At Bubi, which is not sufficiently sheltered towards the north- 

* At Fort Willinm, Calratta, Dxperimeiita havo proved the extrsordinar; endu- ' 
move of the pine-apple llbre. A cable eight coDtimetroa in riroutDferance waa i 
torn aannder until a forre of 2,8S0 Icilogmminea hud been applied to it. — Rtparl 

Iht Jmy, London Iilernnliimnl KrAMfion. 
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east, it rained almost ua much iia at Dar&ga. I had found out 
from the Ygorrotes that a path could he forced through the tall 
canca up to the summit ; but the continual rain prevented me ; 
so I resolved to croaa the Malinuo, returning along the coast to my 
quarters, and then, freshly equipped, descend the river Bicol as 
Nig.. 
Before we parted the Ygorrotes prepared for me some arrow 
poison from the bark of two trees. I happened to see neither 
the leaves nor the blossoms, but only the hark, A piece of burk 
waa beaten to pieces, pressed dry, wetted, and again pressed. This 
Was done with the bare hand, which, however, sustained no injury. 
The juice thus extracted looked like pea-soup, and waa warmed 
in an earthen vessel over a alow fire. During the process it 
coagulated at the edges; and the coagulum was again dissolved, 
by atirriug into the boiling fluid mass. When this had reached 
the consistency of syrup, a small quantity was scraped off the 
inner surface of a second piece of bark, and its juice squeezed 
into the vessel. This juice waa a dark brown colour. When 
the mass had attained the consistency of a thin jelly, it was 
scraped out of the pot with a chip and preserved on a leaf 
sprinkled with aahos. For poisoning an arrow they use a piece 
of the size of a hazel-nut, which, after beiug warmed, is dis- 
tributed uniformly over the broad iron point ; and the poisoned 
^TTOw serves for repeated use. 

I At the end of November I left the beautiful lake of Buhi, and 
proceeded from its oastcm angle for a short distjince up the little 
river Sapa,* the alluvial deposits of which form a considerable 
feature in the configuration of the lake. Across a marshy meadow 
we reached the base of the Malin^ or Buhi mountain, the slippery 
clay of the lower slope merging higher up into volcanic sand. The 
damp undergrowth swanncd with small leeches ; I never before 
with them in such numbers. These little animals, no stouter 
* Supit moiuiEi ihaUow. 
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when stretched out than a linen thread, are extraordinarily active. 
They attach themselves tirmly to every part of the body, penetrating 
even into the nose, the oara, and the eyelids, where, if they remain 
unobserved, they gorge themselves to such excoss that they become 
as round as balls and look like small cherries. While they are 
sucking no pain is felt ; but afterwards the spots attacked often itch 
the whole day long.' In one place the wood consisted for the 
moat part of fig-trees, with bunches of fruit quite six feet in length 
hanging from the sterna and the thicker branches ; and betwoeii the 
trees grew ferns, aroids, and orchids. After nearly six hours' toil 
we reached the pass (841 metrcH above the sea level), and deacendeA I 
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the eastern slope. The forest on the eastern side of the mountain 
is still more magnificent than that on the west. From a clearing 
we obtained a fine view of the sea, the island of Catanduaues, and 
the plain of Tabaco. At sunset wc reached Tibi, where I 
quartered myself in the prison. This, a tolerably clean place, 
enclosed with strong bamboos, was the most habitable part of a 
long shed which supplied the place of the tribunal destroyed 
in a storm two years before. At Tibi I had an opportunity of 
sketching mount Malin^ (called also Buhi and Tukit), which 
from this side has the appearance of a large volcano with a 

• To tho citTttordinary nbundiuice of these annulutM in Sikbim, Hiwkor [" Hio 
laj'Ui Journal," i. IGT) aacribeathe di^tli of m]iny &i>iinula, na ulwi the niurrain knows 1 
lu rinderpcat, if it oocurrod nftor a vwy wet acaiion. when the Ifipoh Bppeari i 
inoredibU niimb«n. It in a known fact that th(«e worms havu ex.Uted far d 
together in the noitriU, throat, and stouiach of min, caoiing iDeijiTcsible pain u 
finallf, death. 




STALACTITE SPRINGS. 

inct crater. From the lukc of Bulii it ; 
stinguishable. 

Not for from Tibi, exactly north-eafit of Malinao, we found a 

1 hot spring called Igubo. In the middle of a plot of turf 

mcdrcled by trees was a bare spot of oval form, nearly 100 paces 

loDg and 70 wide. The whole space was covered with stenes, 

lunded by attrition, as large as a man's head and larger. Here 

nd there hot water bubbled out of the ground and discharged into 

\ little brook : at which some women were engagcil In cooking 

r food, which they suspended in nets in the hottest parts of 

Bthe water. On the lower surfaces of some of the stones a little 

^.JBulphoT was sublimated ; of alum hardly a trace was perceptible. 



SilieioiH SjiriHf »t Ti6i. 

From here I visited the stalactite springs, not far distant, of 
Naglegbeng.* I had expected to see a calcareous fountain, but 
found the most magnificent masses of silica of infinite variety of 
form ; shallow cones with cylindrical summits, pyramidal flights of 
Bt«pa, round basins with ribbed margins, and ponds of boiling water. 
One spot, denuded of trees, from two to three hundred paces in 
breadth and about five hundred in length, was, with the exception 
of a few places overgrown with turf, covered with a crust of eilicious 
dross, which hero and there formed large connected areas, but 
was generally broken up into flaky plates by the vertical springs 
which pierced it. In numerous localities boiling hot mineral water 
" GomalU Careri hu alroudy niBntioned Ihsm. 
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containing silica was forcing itself nut of tlie ground, spreading^ 
itself over the surfnuo and depositing u cruat. the thickness of | 
which depended on its distance from the centre point. In thi» 1 
manner, in the course of time, a very flat cone is formed, with a I 
basin of boiling water in the middle. The continuous deposit of* 
dross contracts the channel, and a less quantity of water overflows, 
while that close to the edge of the basin evaporates and deposits 
a quantity of fine silieious earth ; whence the upper portion of 
the cone not only is st-eeper than its base, but frequently assumes i 
a more cylindrical form, the external surface of which, on account I 
of the want of uniformity in the overflow, is ribbed in the form 




of stalactites. When the channel becomes so much obstructed 
that the efllux is leas than the evaporation, the wut«r ceases to flow 
over the edge, and the mineral di-oss, during the eontinuol cool- 
ing of the water, is then deposited, with the greaUsst uniformity, 
over the inner area of the basin. When, however, the surface 
of the water sinks, this formation ceases at the up])er portion of 
the basin ; the interior wall thickens ; and, if the channel be 
completely stopped up and all the water evaporated, there 
remains a bell-shaped basin as even as if excavated by the 
hand of man. In my sketch of the white cone the three Indian 
females are standing on the edge of such a cone ; and a still 
finer example may be obsorvcd on the right-huiid summit of 
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the red cone. The water now seeks u Iresh outlet, and bursts 
forth where it meets with the least obstruction, without destroy- 
ing the beautiful cone it has already erected. Jluny such 
examples exist. In the largest cones, however, tho vapours 
generated acquire such power that, when the outlet is completely 
stopped up, they break up the overlying crust in concentrically 
radiating flakes ; and tho water, issuing afresh copiously from the 
centre, deposits a fresh crust, which again, by the process we have 
just described, is broken up into a superimposed layer of flakes. 
In this manner are fonned annular layers, which in turn are 
gradually covered by fresh deposits from the overflowing water. 
In the two large cones, the "white" and the "red," shown in 




the illustrations, this layer formation is seen completed ; in many 
other places I observed it was in the act of commencing. After 
tho pyramid of layers is eomplet* and tho outlet stopped up, the 
water sometimes breaks forth oa tho slope of the same cone ; a 
second cone is then fiirmcd near iho first, on the same base. Tho 
preceding illustrations show formations of this kind at their 
commencement ; the sketch of the red cone shows one at its 
completion. In the vicinity of the silicious springs are seen 
deposits of white, yellow, red, and bluish-grey claya, overlaying one 
another in narrow strata-like variegated marl, manifestly the dis- 
integrated produce of volcanic rocks transported hither by rain 
and stained with oxide of iron. These clays i>crhap8 come 
from the same rocks, from the disintegration of which the silicious 
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oarth has beon formed. Similar examples occur in Iceland and 
in Now Zealand ; but the products of the springs of Tibi are more 
varied, finer, and more beautiful than those of the Iceland Geysers. 
The wonderful conformations of the red cone are indeed astonish- 
ing, and hardly to be paralleled in any other quarter of the 
world.* 

* I ditooTpred similar (brmaiions, of extraordiiiAry beauty and extent^ in the great 
•ilicioua beds of Steamboat Springs, Nevada Territory. 
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On my second juumoy in Cumarines, which I undertook i 
ruary, I went hy water from Polangui, past B^tu, us far as N&ga. 
The Quindii, which nma into the south-eastern comer of the lake 
if B&tu, runs out again on the north side as the Bicol Biver, and 
in a north-westerly direction as far as the Bay of San Miguel. 
It forms the medium of a not inoonaiderable trade between Albiy 
and Camarines, particularly in rice ; of which the supply grown 
in the former province does not suffice for the population, which 
consumes the superfluity of Camarines, The rice is conveyed 
large boats up the river as far as Quinili, and thence trans- 
ported further on in buffalo carts ; and the boats return empty. 
During the dry season of the year, the breadth of the very tortuous 
BIcol, at its mouth, is a little over sixty foet, and increases but very 
gradually. There ia considerable variety of vegetation upon its 
banks, and in animal life it is highly attractive. I was parti- 
cularly etruck with its numerous monkeys and water-fowl. Of 
the PtotuB variety was moat abundant, but diiRcult 
They sit motionlcHS on the trees on the bank, only 
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their thin heads and necks, like those of tree-sniikes, overtopping 
the leaves. On the approach of the boat they precipitate them- 
selves hastily into the water ; and it is not until after many ininutee 
that the thin neck is seen rising up again at aomo distance &om 
the spot where the bird disappeared. The Plotus appears to be 
as rapid on the wing as it is in swimming and dii-iug. 

In K&ga, the chief city of South Camariues, I alighted at the 
tribunal, from which, however, I was inmiediately invited by 
the principal official of the district — who is famed for his hospi- 
tality far beyond the limits of his province — to his house, where I 
was loaded with civilities and favours. This universally beloved 
gentleman put everybody under contribution in order to enrich 
my collections, and did sill in his power to render my stay agree- 
able and to further my designs. 

Nitga is the scut of a bishopric and of the provincial Govern- 
ment. In official documents it is called Nuevu-Cftcerea, in honour 
of the Captain -General, D. Fr, de Sunde, a native of Coceres, 
who about 1578 founded Naga (the Spanish town) close to the 
Indian village. At the beginning of the seventeenth century it 
numbered nearly one hundred Spanish inhabitants ; at the present 
time it hardly boasts a dozen. Murillo Velarde remarks (xiii. 
272), in contrast to the state of things in America, that of all the 
towns founded in the I'hilippincs, with the exception of Manilla, 
only the skeletons, the names without the substance, have been 
preserved. The roiaon is, as has been frequently shown, that up 
to the present time plantations, and consec|uently proper aettlers, 
have been wanting. Formerly Niga was the principal town of 
the whole of that district of Luzon lying to the cast of Tay&bae, 
which, on account of the increased population, was divided into the 
three provinces of North and South Camarines and Albay. The 
boundaries of those governmental districts, those between Albay 
and South Oamariiios moi-o especially, have been drawn very arbi- 
trarily ; ullhough, the whole of the territory, as is shown by the mup. 
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geographically is very well dcliued. ITie country is nnmedOamn- 
rinea; but if lulght more suit ubly be culled the country of the 
Bicolfi, for the wholo of it is inhabited by one race, the Bicol 
Indiana, who ure distinguiahcd by ihoir epocch und many 
olher pDtuliuritics from their neighbours, tho Tuguls on the 
west, and tho Biaiiyans on the islands to the south and east. Tho 
Bicola are found only in this district and in n few islands lyinfj 
imraediiitely iu fi-ont of it. Of their coming hither no informa- 
tion is to bo ohttiinod from the comprehensive but confuse<i his- 
tories of tbo Spanish monks, Morga considers them to l>e natives 
of the islund ; on the other liand, it is asserted by tradition that 
the inhabitants of Manilla and its vicinity are descended from 
Malays who have migrated thither, and from the inhabitants of 
other islands and more distant provinces.* Their speech is mid- 
way between that of the Taguls imd the Bisuyans, and they them- 
eelves appear, in both their manners and customs, to he a hall- 
breed between these two races. Phyaieally and mentally they 
are inferior to the Tagals, and superior to the inhahituutti of the 
eastern Bisayan {islands. Bicol is spoken only in the two C'ama- 
rines, Alb4y, Luzon, the islands of Masb&te, Uurius, Tic£io, and 
Catoudu&nes, and in the smaller adjoining islands. The inhabit- 
ants of the volcanic mountain Ysartig and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood speuk it in the greatest purily, Tbence towards tho 
west the Bicol dijlcct becomes more ami more like the Tagal, 
and towards the east like the Uisay, until by degree.", even 
htfore reaching the boiinduriea of their ethnographical districts, 
it nieiged into these two kindred languages. 

In South Cauiurinei' the sowiug of the rtce iu bL-ds begins in 
June or July, always at the commencement of the ruiuy season ; 
but, in fields artificially watered, curlier, biTJiuw tliiis the fmil ripirnrt 
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ut a time when, the store in the country being Bmall, its price h 
high. Although the rice fields could very well give two cropa 
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yearly, they are tilled only once. It is planted out in August, with 
intervals of a hand' a- breadth between each row and each individual 
plant ; and within four months the rice is ripe. The fields ar& 




.ii,i-i-^illa,:il impUm.„i> ■:/ the llieot IndiUHt. 

Flifi. tuulS, SorM (birrow) : aAamvng. at iHtnbou, Urn. M; ». tiodiiii. of Cmratn. DDL W; t, 
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never manured, and but seldom ploughed ; the weeds and the 
stubble beiug generally troddi-n into the uU-eady soaked ground 



RICE CULTIVATION. 



f a dozen buffaloes, and the soil afterwiirds simply rolled witli u 

lylinder furnished with ahurp points, or loosened with the 

larrow {iorifd). Besides the ugriculturul impl(>ments named alwve, 

ire the Spanish hatchet (aznddii) and a rake of bamboo 

r 1[i(7(7-irt^) in uso. The hurvest is effected in a peculiar manner. 

\ The rice which is soonest ripe is cut for ten per cent., that is, 

ithe labourer receives for his toil the tenth bundle for him- 

E«elf. At this time of year rice is very scarce, want is immi- 

knent, and labour reasonable. The more fields, however, that 

Tfipen, the higher become the reapers' wages, rising lo twenty, 

r thirty, forty, even to fifty per cent. ; indeed, the Executive 

[ lometimes consider it to be neoes- 

( «ary to force the people to the 

harvest by corporal punishment 

Land imprisonment, in order to 

■prevent a largo portion of the crop 

■.from rotting on the stalk. Xever- 

Itbelcss, in very fruitful years a 

V^art of the harvest is lost. The 

I cut halm by halm (as in ' 
liJava) with a peculiarly formed 

■ knife, or, failing such, with the sharp-edged flap of a mussel* 
Ifbund in the ditches of the liee-fiold*, which one bus only to 
r etoop to pick up. 

A qtiihon of the best rice land is worth from sixty to ono hundred 

dollars (eight to thirteen thalera per acre). Rice fields on rising 

grounds arc dearest, as they are not exposed to devastating floods 

8 ure those in the. plain, and may be treated so as to insure the 

fe ripening of the fruit at the time when the highest price is to be 

I obtained. 

A j/flMfot of rice is sufficient to plant four /o/)owcs(l topon= I loiui); 
Kfrom which 100 innnojos (bundles) are gathered, each of which 
* Probnbly tlie Aiiailwiiii I'lirpurm, u.-i'oidiiig Ui V. &lKiteiii. 
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jfielde half a ganfit of rice. The old ganta of Niiga, howei 
beiDg equal to a modern ganta and a hiilf, the produce may I 
calculitted at 75 cabaiws per quifiou, about 9| bushels peraci 
In books 250 cabaaes are usually stated to be the average prfl 
duco of a quiiion : but that is an exaggeration. The fertility fl 
the fields certainly varies \ery much ; but, when it is considtred 
that the land in the Philippiups is never manured, but de[>ends, 
for the maintenance of its vitality, exclusively upon the over- 
flowing of the mud which is washed down from the mauntnin^ d 
it may be believed that the first numbers better express the true I 
average. In Java the hardest, in many provinces, amounts to] 
only 50 cabanes per quit'ion ; in some, indeed, to three timaaj 
this amount ; and in China, with the most careful culture i 
abundant manure, to 180 cabanca. t Besides rice, they cultiv 
the ctimote (sweet potatoe, Concolvithm bntalax). This flourishei 
like a wee<l ; indeed, it is sometimes planted for the purpose c 
eradicating the weeds from etiil intended for coffee or cacao. Ifcl 
spreads out into a thick carpet, and is an inexhaustible store*! 
bouse to its owner, who, the whole year through, can suppIyX 
his wants from his field. Onhi [Ctihiiiinin) , Vbi (Dioiicorea)i 
maize, and other kinds of grain, are likewise cultivated. 

After the rice harvest the buffaloes, horses, and bullocks, arol 
allowed to graze on the fields. During the rice culture they I 
remain in the gogonales — cane-fields which arise in places onee 
cultivated for mountain-rice and afterwards abandoned. [Gogo 
is the name of u cane 7 to 8 feet high, Sacc/iarum «/).]. Trans- 
port then is almost impossible, because during the rainy seasoa ■ 
the roads are impassable, and the cattle fiiid nothing to eat. I 
The Indian does not feed his beast, but allows it to perish from J 
hunger when it cannot support itself. In the wet season of the I 



• I gauta = 3 litres. 1 gtiinim = 100 li 
I ruiin = 2S panla,. 
t Hulietzvr, '' Uiwelliuicouii Infomuitkiii." 
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[ year it frequently happens that a buffiJo falls down from atarvatioa 
I whilst drawing a cart, A buffalo costa from 7 to 10 dollars ; a horse 
1 10 to 20 ; and a cow 6 to 8. Very fine hnrses are valued at from 
k 30 ^ SO dollars, and occaaionally as much as 80 dollars ; but the 
I native horses are not esteemed at Manilla, because they have no 
[ ataminu. The bad water, the bad hay, and the great heat of the 
I {dace at onto point out the reason ; otherwise it would be protit- 
I to export horsea in favourable aeaaona to Manilla, where they 
\ would, fetch twice tbeir value. According to Morga, there were 
teither horses nor asses on the island until the Spaniards imported 
r them from China and New Spain." They were at first amall and 
I vicious. Horses were imported also from Japan, " not swift but 
I powerful, with large heada and thick mLines, looking like Fries- 
I laud horses ; " t and Ihe breed improved rapidly. Those bom in 
I the country, mostly crosa-hreeds, drive well. Black cattle are 
f generally in the hands of a few individuals ; some of whom in 
r Camarines possess as many as 3,000 head ; but they are hardly 
.■aleable iu the province, although they have been exported profit- 
ably for some years past to Manilla. The black cjittlo of the 
' province are small but uutiitious. They are never employed for 
labour, and the cows are not milked. The Indians, who gene- 
rally feed ou fish, crabs, mussels, and wild herbs instead of rice, 
i prefer the flesh of the buSulo to that of the ox : but they eat it 
only on feast-days. 
The old race of sheep," imported by the Spaniards previous to 
this century, still flourishes and is easily propagated. Those ocea- 
flionally brought from Shanghai and Australia are considered to 
Ail 
. 
wil 
Ar 



Mure than one hundred yavn later. Father TailUndier «rilei:— "Tb« Spn- 
'AiiriU hnvo brought cow), huraes, nnd ihefp rnim Amvrica ; hnt thnm aniniaht 
live there on acciiuaC oC the dampneu uid inaiidiitiuiu." — [Iieltera from 
Fiither Taillandier to FathiT Will^rd.] 

t At the (Tfaent time the Chine«-i honei Hre plump, Inrge-huided, hniry, nnd 
with bushy tails and mane*; and the JapAnsae, clugnot an J enduring, aiiuilor tu tlin 
Oand Hiinilla horaea are uf IIih latter t)'p<>. .iiid nr? much prixod i>y th« 
Europeans in ChinMC tea-jwrt (oirns. 
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bo deficient in endurance, unfruitful, and generally ahort-livod;,! 
Mutton is procurable every day in Manilla ; in the interior, how- 
ever, at least in the eastern provinces, very rarely ; although the 
rearing of sheep might there be parried on without diffici|lty, 
uud in many pluses moat profitably ; the people being too idle 
to take care of the young lambs, whioh they complain are torn . 
to pieces by the dogs when they wander about free. The sheep 1 
uppcar to have been acclimatized with difficulty. Morga saya I 
that they were brought several times from New Spain, but did I 
uot multiply ; so that in his time this kind of domestic animal 'j 
did not exist. Pork is eaten by wealthy Europeans only when I 
the bog has been brought up from the litter at home. In order | 
to prevent its wandering away, it is usually enclosed in a wide- 
meshed, cylindncal hamper of bamboo, upon filling which it is I 
slaughtered, The native hogs are too nauseous for food, th»| 
animals maintaining themselves almost entirely on human excre- \ 
meat. 

Crawford obsen'es that the names of all the domestic animah 1 
in the Philippines belong to foreign languages. Those of the dog, ^ 
swine, goat, buffalo, cat, even of the fowl and the duck, arc Malay I 
or Javanese ; while those of the horse, ox, and sheep, are Spanish. ] 
Until these uiiimids were first imported fi-oni Slakiy, the aborigines ] 
were less fortunate iu this respect than the Americans, who at 
least had the alpaca, llama, and ^'ieunu, The names likewise 
of most of the cultivated plants, such as rice, yams, sugar-cane, 
cacao and indigo, are Muhiy, as well as those for silver, copper, 
and tin. Of the words relating lo commerce, one-third is Malay ; 
to which belong moat of the terms used in trades, as well as 
tho denominations for weights and measures, for the calendar — 
so far as it exists,— and for numbers, besides the words fop | 
writing, reading, siieuking, and nan-ativo. On the other hand, . 
only a small number of toi'ms which refer U.i war are Iwri-owod ] 
from the Maliiv. 
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Referring to the degree of civilisation which the Philippines 
possessed previous to their intercourse with the Malfiya, Craw- 
I ford concludes from the purely domestic words that they culti- 
' Tatcd no com, their vegetable food consisting of batata (P) and 
buntina. They had not a single domestic animal ; they were 
acquainted with iron and gtild, but with no other metal, 
\ and were clothed in stuffs of cotton and alpaca, woven by them- 
selves. They had invented a peculiar phonetic alphabet; and 
[■ their religion consisted in the belief in good and evil spirits 
and witcbeB, in circumcision, and in somewhat of divination by 
I the stars. Tliey therefore were superior to the inhabitants of the 
I South Sea, inasmuch as they possessed gold, iron, and woven 
I fabrics, and inferior to them in that they had neither dog, pig, 
[ nor fowl. 

Assuming the truth of the above sketch tjf pre-Christian culture, 

which has been put together only with the help of defective 

linguistic sourtres, and comparing it with the present, we find, as 

the result, a considerable progress, for which the Philippines are 

. indebted to the Spaniai-ds. The influence of social relations has 

[been already exhibited in the text. The Spaniards have imported 

I the horse, the bullock, and the sheep ; maize, coffee, sugar-cane, 

, sesame, tobacco, indigo, many fruits, and probably the 

liltatata, which tbcy met with in Mexico under the name of 

kcamotli. • From this circumstance the term camote, universal 

fin the Philippines, appears to have had its origin, — Crawford, 

I. indeed, erroneously considering it u native terra. (Accoi-ding to a 

E communication from Dr. Witmack, the opinion has lately been 

Kconceivcd that the batata is indigenous not only to America, but 

llJso to the East Indies, as it has two names in Sanscrit, shurkara- 

t kanda and ruktaloo.) 

With the exception of embroidery, the natives have made but 
}itllo progress in industries, in the weaving and the plaiting 
* CnmpHi'c Humandi«. " 0|wta Omnia " ; Turquomiida, " Monjiivhin Indivu." 
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of mats ; and tht Iiattdicriifts ure entirely carried on by thtfvl 
Chinese. 

The exports conBist of rice and ubac4. The province export* J 
about twice aa much rice as it consumes ; a large quantify to 
AlbAy, which, lesa adapted for the cultivation of rice, produces 
only abaci; and a fair share to North Caniarines, which is very 
mountainous, and littlo fertile. The rice can hardly be shipped to ' 
Manilla, as thert- is no high road to the south side of the province, 
near to the priucijial town, and tbo transport by water from the i 
north aide, and from the whole of the eastern portion of Luzon, 
would immoderately enhance the price of the product. The imports \ 
are confined to the little that is imported by Chinese tradeTB. \ 
The traders are almost all Chinese, who alone possess shops in ' 
which clothing matorials and woollen staffs, partly of native a 
partly of European manufacture, women's embroidered slippers, J 
and counterfeit jewellery, may be obtained. The whole amount ] 
of capital invested in these shops certainly does not exceed 1 
iiOO.OOO dollars. In the remaining pueblos of Camarinos there ] 
are no Chinese merchants ; and the inhabitants are consequently J 
obliged to get their supplies from Naga. 

The land belongs to the State, but is let to any one who wiH-T 
build upon it. The usufruct passes to the children, and cea 
only when the land remains unemployed for two whole years ; \ 
after which it is competent for the Executive to dispose of it to j 
another person. 

Every family possesses its own house ; and the young husband 
generally bviilds with the assistance of his friends. In many J 
places it does not cost more than four or five dollars, as he can, ii ] 
necessary, build it himself free of expense, with the simple aid of 1 
the wood knife [boh), and of the materials to his hand, bamboo, 
8panish canes and palm-leaves. These houses, which are always 1 
built on piles on account of the humidity of the soil, ofteSifl 
comdNt of a single shed, which serves for all the uses of » dwell 
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^^^Ring, aod aro the cause of great luxity and of foul habile, the 
^^^v whole family Bleeping therein in common, and every passenger 
^^^1 being a welcome guest. A fine houao of boards for the &mily 
^^H of a Cabeza perhaps costs nesirly lUO dollars ; and the possessions 
^^H of such a family in stock, furniture, omaments, &c. (of which 
^^H they are obliged to furnish an annual inrentory), would range in 
^^H value between 100 and 1,000 dollars. Some reach even as much 
^^H S8 10,000, while the richest family of the whole proYince is 
^^H assessed at 40,000 dollars. 

^^H In general it may be said that every pueblo fiup[)lics its own 
^^H necessaries, and produces little more. To the indolent Indian, 
^^^M especially to him of the eastern provinces, the ^'illage in which 
^^H he was born is the world ; and ho leaves it only under the most 
^^^P pressing eircumstjinces. Were it otherwise even, the strictneas of 
^^^B the poll-tux would place great obstacles in tho way of gratifying 
^^^V (he desire for travel, generated by that oppressive impost. 
^^^V The Indian eats three times a day — about 7 a.m., 12, and at 7 
^^H or 8 in the evening. Those engaged in severe labour consume 
^^H St each meal a chupa of rice ; the common people, half a chupa at 
^^^B breakfast, one at mid-day, and half again in the evening, altogether 
^^^1 two chupas. Each family reaps ita own supply of rice, and pre- 
^^^B serves it in barns, or buys it winnowed at the market ; in tile 
^^^p latter case purchasing only the quantity fur one day or for the 
individual meals. The average relnil price is 3 cuartos for 
2 chupas (14 chupas del Rev for 1 real). To free it from the 

• husk, the quantify for each single meal is rubbed in a mortar 
by the women. This is in accordance with ancient custom ; but 
H is also due to the fear lest, otherwise, the store should be too 
quickly consumed. The rice, however, is but half cooked ; and it 
would seem that this occurs in all places where it constitutes an 

I essential part of the sustenance of the people, as may be seen, 
indeed, in Spain and Italy. Suit un<l much Sptmisb pepper 
(eiilwiciiiH) are cuteii as condiments ; (he hitter, originally im- 
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ported from America, growing iill round the houses. To thd I 
common cooking-salt the natives prefer a so-called rock-salti,! 
which they obtain by evaporation from sea-water previously! 
filtered through ashes; and of which one chiuanta (liJlbs, Qep*! 
man) costs about 2 reals. The consumption of salt is cxtremelyj 
small. * 

The luxuries of the Indians are buyo * and cigars — a cigar j 
costing 1 cuarto, and a buyo much less. Cigars are rarely 
unoked, but are cut up into pieces, and chewed with the buyo. 
The women also chew buyo and tobacco, but, as a rule, very 
moderately ; but they do not also stain their teeth black, like the 
Malays; and the young and pretty adorn themselves assiduously 
with veils made of the areca-nut tree, whose stiff and closelj 
packed parallel fibres, when cut crosswise, form excellent tooth- 
brushes. They blithe several times daily, and surpass the majority 
of Europeans iu cleanliness. Every Indian, above all things, 
keeps a fighting-cock ; even when he has nothing to eat, he finds ' 
money for cock-fighting. 

The details of domestic economy may be narrated as follows :— 
For cooking purposes an earthen pot is used, costing between 
'A and 10 cuartos ; which, in cooking rice, ia closed firmly with a 
banana-leaf, so that the steam of a very small quantity of water 
is sufficient. No other cooking utensils are used by the poorer 
classos ; but those better ofi' have a few cast-iron pans and dishes. 
In the smaller houses, the hearlh consists of a portable earthen 
pan or a flat chest, frequently of an old cigar-chest full of sand, 
with three stones which serve as a tripod. In the larger houses 
it is in the form of a bedstead, filled with sand or ashes, instead 



* Boyo ia the name givnn in Iha rhilippin«g In the preparaLion of batol niiUble 
for the mouth. A lesr of bett<1 pepper [ChHvirn betel), of the form and si» of k 
liean-lunf, is smeared over irith a BnuiU piece orimnit lime of the aize of n pea, KtA 
rcilled togi'ther from holU enJB to 'the middle ; whon, one end ai the rull being 
inierted into the nlhor, h rinif \& fnrnincl, int<i uhich » gnjuDlli pii'ca of itncn nul of 
ruiroaponding ei/e ii introduced. 
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of a matirass. The water in maall householdii \» uurn'cd und 
preserved in thick bamboos. In Ms bolo (wood-knife), moreover, 
every one has an universol instrument, which he carries in a 
wooden sheath made by himself, suspended by a cord ol' loosely- 
twisted bast fibres tied round his body. ITiis, and the rice- 
mortar {a block of wood with a similar cavity), together with 
plasties and a few baskets, constitute the whole of the household 
furniture of a poor family ; sometimoa a large snail, with a rush 
wick, is also to be found as a lamp. They sleep on a mat oi 
pandanus (fan-paira, Corypha), when they possess one; if not, on 
the splittings of bamboo, with which the house is flooi-ed. By the 
poor oil for lighting is rarely used ; but torches of resin, whicli 
. Jast a couplo of days, are bought in the market for half a cuarto. 

Their clothing requiremanta I ascertained to be these. A 
1 wears a camlsu de guindra (a short shift of abaca fibre), 
a potndion (a gown reaching from the hip to the ancles), a cloth, 
and a comb. A piece of guinara, costing 1 real, gives two slufts ; the 
coarsest patadion costs 3 reals ; a cloth, at the highest, 1 real ; and 
a comb, 2 cuartos ; making altogether 4 reals, 12 cuurtos. Women 
of the better class wear a camisa, costing between 1 and 2 r., 
a patadion G r., cloth between 2 and 3 r., and a comb 2 cu. The 
men wear a shirt. 1 r., hose, 3 r,, hat {ttimrvrn) of Spanish cane, 
10 cu., or u xalacot (a large rain-hut, frequently decorated), at 
least 2 r, — often, when ornamented with silver, as much as 50 
dollars. At least three, but more commonly four, Buits are worn 
out yearly; the women, however, taking care to weave almost 
the whole quantity for the family themselves. 

The daily wages of the common labourer are 1 real, without 
food ; and his hours of work are from 6 to 12, and from 2 to (i 
o'clock. The women, as a rule, perform no field labour, but plant 
out the rice and assist in the reaping ; their wages on both occa- 
sions being equal to those of the men. Woml and stune-cuttfrs 
receive I'-i r. per ilay, und calkers l-7."t r. 
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The Tercio is a pretty g;eneral contract in tlie cultivation of £he 
land. The owner simply lets arable land for tlio third part of the 
crop. Some mestizoes possess several pieces of ground ; but tliey 
are seldom connected together, as they generally ucquiro them 
as mortgages for sums bearing but a. nniill proportion to their 
real value. 

Under the head of earnings I give the income of a small 
fiimily. The man earns daily 1 r., and the woman, if she weaves 
coarse stuff, ^ r. and her food (thus a piece of guinAra, occupying 
the labour of two days, costs half a real in weavers' wages). Ths 
most skilful female weaver of the finer stuffs obtains 12 r. per 
piece ; but it takes a month to weave ; and the month, on account 
of the numerous holy-days, must bo calculated at the most as 
equal to twenty four working days ; she consequently earns J r. per - 
day and her food. For the knitting of the fibres of the anai 
for the pii'ia web (culled sngot) ehe gets only an eighth of a real 
and her food. 

In all the pueblos there are schools. The schoobnnster is paid 
by the Govemraent, and generally obtains two doUara per month, 
without hoard or lodging. In large pueblos the salary amounts 
to three dollars and a half; out of which nn assistant must be 
paid. The schools are under the supervision of the ecclesiastioa 
of the place. Heading and writing are taught, the writing copies 
being Spanish. The teacher, who has to teach bis scholars Spanish 
exactly, does not understand it himself, while the Spanish officers, 
on the other hand, do not understand the language of the country; 
and the priests have no inclination to alter this state of things, 
which is very useful to them as a means of influence. Almost 
the only Indians who Kpeuk Spanish arc those who have been in 
the 6er\ice of Europeans. A kind of religious horn-book is the 
first that is read in the language of the country (BJcol) ; and after , 
that comes the Christian Doctrine, the reading-book called Casa- j 
yayan. On an average, half of all the children go to school, 
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merolly from the seventh to the tenth year. They leara to 
t a little ; & few even write a little : but they booii forget it 
K^ain. Only those who are afterwards employed tie clerks write 
I fluently ; and of these most write well. 

Some priesta do not permit boys and girls to attend the 
school ; and in this case they pay a second teacher, a 



ale, a dollar a month. T)ic Indians learn arithmetio 
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qaickly, generally aiding themselves by tho use of mussels or 
stones, which they pile in little heaps before them and then 
count through. 

PThe women seldom marry before the fourteenth year, twelve 
years being tho legal limit. In the church- register of Pol^gui I 
found a marriage recorded (January, 1837) between un Indian and 
an Indian woman ha^-ing the ominous name of Hilaria Concepcion, 
who at the time of the performance of the marriage ceremony 
was, according to a note in the margin, only nine years and ten 
months old. Usually people live together unmarried, because 

»they cannot pay the expenses of the ceremony, Girb who have 
ehildren by Europeans esteem it quite as an honour \ and still 
greater is it when the priest is the parent, the cura always 
maintaining his children, though imder an assumed name. In 
cases of matrimonial infidelity, which not seldom occur, tho 
guilty woman generally is cudgelled, and the seducer escapes 
Bcot-free ; appeal being rarely made to the law for redress. The 
men ore for the most part debauched. One woman induced the 
paramour of her husband, by great [>ersuaKion, to confess her 
guilt ; and thereupon, with the scissors which she bad ready to 
her hand, she cut off the whole of her hair; and this was the 

Ionly instance of revenge which had occurred during the previous 
year, Eurojioan females, and even mostizes, never seek hus- 
bands amongst the Lidians. The women generally are well 
treated, doiug only light work, such as sewing, weaving, 
Mnbroidery, and managing the household ; while all the heavy 
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labour, with the exception of the heating of the rice, fiills tol 
the men. The puhlic nmidene associate with the wives, and I 
often get married themselveB ; and sometimee fathers offer theit ■! 
daughters to Europeans in seeking a loan ; whereupon they are -j 
taken into the house as senipetressea. 

Inatancea of louge\-ity arc frequent amongst the Indians, par- 
ticularly in Camarines. The J(iuni<it of Mitnilfa, of tlio 13th | 
March, 18fj(.i, mentions an old man in Bardga (Alhfiy) whom I j 
knew well — Juan Jacob, bom in 1744, married in 17U4, and a 
widower in 1845. He hold many puhlic posts up to 1840, and had 
thirteenchildren, of whom five are living. He has one hundred and 
seventy direct descendants, and now, at one hundred and twenty- 
two years of age, is still vigorous, ivith good eyes and teeth. 
Extreme unction was administered to him seven times! 

The first excrempnt of a new-born child is carefully pre- i 
served, and under the name of triaca (Ihrit'arnm) is held to be a . 
highly ofHcaciouB and universal remedy for the bites of snakes and 
mad dogs. It is applied to the woand externally, and at the ! 
same time is taken iiitorually. 

A large number of children die in the first two weeks* after '. 
birth. Statistical data are wanting ; but, according to ihe opinion { 
of one of tho first physicians in Manilla, at least one-fourth die. 
This mortality must arise from great uiicleiinlinoss and impure ! 
air ; since in the chambers of the sick, and of women lying-in, the 
doors and windows are so closely shut that tho healthy become 
sick from tho stench and heat, and the sick recover with difliculty. ■ 
Every aperture of the bouse is closed up by tho husband early 
during travail, in order that Pnliaimc may not break in — an evil 
spirit who brings mischief to lying-in women, and endeavours 
to hinder the birth. Tho custom has been further maintaiuod 
even amongst many who attach no belief to the superstition, bat 
who, from fear of a draught of air through a hole, have dis 
covered u new explanation ftir an old custom. — namely, thotj 
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rinstances of auch practices occur amoiigat all people. One very 

I iridely-eprend malady is the itch, although, according to the 

r assurance of the physician above referred to, it may be easily 

f subdued; and, according to the Judgment of those who are not 

I physicians and who employ that term for any eruptions of the 

j Bkin, the natives generally live on much too low a diet; the 

I Bicol Indians even more than the Tagal.* Under certain condi- 

i tions, which the physicians, on being questioned, could not de&ne 

I more precisely, the natives can support neither hunger nor thirst ; 

," of which fact I have on many occasions been a witness. It is 

reported of them, when forced into such a situation as to su£fer 

from unappeased wants, that they become critically ill ; and thus 

they often die. 

Hence arises the morbid mania for imitation, which is called in 
' Java Sakit-Iatur, and hero Mali-mali. In Java nuuiy believe that the 
sickness is only assumed, because those who pretend to bo afflicted 
with it find it to their advantage to be seen by newly arrived 
Europeans. Here, however, I saw one instance where indeed no 
1 simulation could be suspected. My companions availed them- 
selves of the diseased condition of a poor old woman who met lis 
I in the highway, to practise some rough jokes upon her. The old 
f TToman imitated every motion as if impelled by an irresistible 
[ impulse, and expre-ssed at the same time the most oxlrcme indig- 
, tilttioQ against those who abused her infirmity. 

In R, Maak'fl "Journey to the Amour." it is recorded: — 

' It is not unusual fur the Maniagri to suffer also from a nervous 

, malady of the most peculiar kind, with which we had already 

1 been made acquainted by the descriptions of several travellers.t 

[ This malady is met with, for the most part, amongst the wild 

* Id the country it in heliaved that swine's Setb oftco cnuaes tliU innlrwlv. A 
[ friend, m ptiy«io1o;^3t. tonjectures llie rniue to be the tree use of very fnt piirk ; 
I bat the InilinnB minincnly eat bat little flesh, ntid the piga nre very teldom liit. 

t Compare A. Krmnn, " Jourtii'y lioiind the Enrth through Nurthcru Aaiu," 
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people of Siberia, aa well us umougat tlie Bussiaiis settled there^'n 
In the district of tlie Jukutca, whore this affliction very freqiieutly J 
occurs, those uSectod hy it, Loth Russiaus and Jakutes, are ] 
known hy the name of ' Eminra ;' but here {Ihat is, in that part I 
of Siberia where the Maniugri live) the same malady is called hy J 
the Maniagri ' Olon,' and by the Arguriau Coss.icks ' Olgandshi." ' 
The attacks of the malady which I am now mentioning consist in 
this, that a man suficring from it will, if under the influence 
of terror or consternation, unconsciously, and often without the 
smallest sense of shame, imitate everything that pusses before 
him. Should he he uffeiidud, he falls into u rage, which manifests 
itself by wild shrieks and raving ; and he precipitates himself at 
tlie same time, »ilh u knife or any other object which may full to 
his hand, upon thoso who have placed him in this predicament. 
Amongst the Maniagri, women, especially the very aged, are the 
chief suScrers frum this malady ; and instances, moreover, of 
men who were affected by it are likewise known to me. It is 
worthy of remark that those women who returned homo on 
account of this sickness were notwithstanding strong, and in all 
other rospocta enjoyed good health." 

Probably it is only an accidental coincidence that in tho Malay 
countries >Sakit-latar and Amok exist together, if not in the same 
individual, yet amongst tho same people. Instances of Amok 
seem to occur also in the Philippines." I fitid tho following 
account in the Diui-io i/r Manila uf the yifit February, 1800: — 
In Cavite, on the I8th Febru:iry, a soldier rushed into the house 
of a school-teacher, and, struggling with him, stabbed him with a 
dagger, and then killed the teaohor's sou with a second 8t:»b. 
Ftuugiug into the street, he stabbed two young girls of ten and 
twelve years of age and wounded a woman in the side, a boy aged 
nine in the arra, a coachman (mortally) in the belly, and, besides 
another woman, a sailor and three soldiers; and arriving at hia J 
■ At'c'iiriliiig \ii Seiiipar, p. C9, iu Z.iiiiliuiiii);ii umi UiuiLiu. 
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lets, where lie was stopped by the sentry, he plunged the 
r dagger into his own breast. 

It 19 one of the greatest insults to stride over a sleeping native, 

T to awaken him suddenly. They rouse one another, when 

^ necessity requires, with the gi-eateat circumspection and by the 

I slowest degrees." The sense of smell is developed amongst the 

I Indians to so great a degree that they are able, by smelling at 

f the pocket-handkerchiefs, to tell to which persons they belong 

(" Reisesk.," p. 39) ; and lovers at parting exchange pieces of the 

linen they may be wearing, and during their separation inhale the 

I odour of the beloved being, besides smothering the relics with 

I kisses, f 

* Tbe fear of iraking sleeping persons rcsUy rafera to the widciy-Eproad luper- 
■lilion that duitng slwp the soul leavei the ^KAy ; numerous instuneei of irhicli 
o:c\a in ButiAn'H work. Amongxt tlie TJngnianea [North Luzon] tbe woist at all 
curses is to this •ffoct : " SU)-'8l thoii dio sleeping ! "—laformr, i. \i, 

t Lewin [" Cbittagong Utll Tracks," IBSB, p. 4S) relates of the mountHin people 
mt that place : " Their manoeT of Idsaing is pecaliar. Instead of pressing lip to !ip, 
they plac«i the mouth and nose upon the cheelt. and inhale tho breath strongly. 
Tbeir form of ape«ch is not ' Qive me a kiss,' but ' Smell me.' " 
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From NAga 1 visited the cura of LibmSnan (Ligmanan), wlio^ 
possessiiig poetical talent, and having tho reputation of a natural 
philosopher, collected and named pretty beetles and shellB, and 
dedicated the most elegant little sonnctB. He favoured me with 
the following narrative : — 

In 1851, during the construction of a road a little beyond 
Libm&nan, at a place called Poro, a bed of sheila was dug up 
under four feet of mould, one hundred feet distant from the river. 
It consisted of Cyrento (C xuhorbkuJaris, Buscb.), a species of 
bivalve belonging to the family of Cyclades which occurs only 
in warm waters, and is extraordinarily abundant in the brackish 
waters of the Philippines. On the same occasion, at the depth of 
from one and a half to three and a half feet, were found numeroua 
remains of the early inhabitants — skulls, ribs, bones of men and. 
animals, a child's thigh-bone inserted in a spiral of brass wire^ 
several stags' horns, beautifully- formed dishes and vessels, soi 
of them painted, probably of Chinese origin ; striped braceli 
of a soft, gj-pseous, copper-red rock, glancing as if they wer»' 
varnished;* small copper knives, but no iron utensils; and 
several broad fiat stones bored through the middle ; t besides a 

* Probsbly pot-stoap, wliich is employed in Cbinn in llis manufacture of ohesp 
oiauneaU. Uypneoua refer* probably only U) the degrcu o( hiinln<4B. 

t In the Chrisly colIeiUion, iu Luiiilaii. 1 wiw it stone of tbu kind txam the 
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wedge of petrified wood, embedded in a cleft branch of a trM, 
The place, which to this day may be easily recognised in a 
hollow, might, by excavation By sternal ic ally carried on, yield 
many more interesting results, ^Vhat was not immediately 
useful wits then and there destroyed, and the remainder dis- 
persed. In spite of every endeavour, I could obtain, through 
the kindness of Herr Focinos in N4ga, only one small vessel. 
Similar remains of more primitive inhabitants have been found 
at the mouth of the Bigajo, not far from Librainan, in a shell- 
bed of the same kind ; and an urn, with a human skeleton, was 
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.. „_. the exoeptioo of the (viMf-w corered 

found at the mouth of the Perlos, west of Sitio de Poro, in 18-iO, 
At the time when I wrote down those statements of the pastor, 
neither of us was familiar with the discoveries made within the 
last few years relating to the lake dwellings (pile villages) ; 
or these notes might have been more exact, although probably 
they would not have been so easy and natural. 

Mr. W, A. Franks, who had the kindness to examine the vessel, 
incHnea to the opinion that it is Chinese, and pronounces it to 

Schiffer Inlands, employed in a roDtrivnncfl fcir Ihe purpose of protcclion ngainst riits 
Slid mice. A string being drawn through tbe itoue, ddb end of it u guapended frotn 
the ceiling of the room, and the objocta t« he preserved hang Irom the othar. k. 
knot in the middle of tha itrin([ prevonU its iliding belnw that point, and, vturf 
touch drawing it from ita equiiibrium, it is impowible for rats to climb upon it. 
A aimilar oontriviince uaed in the Viti II>land^ hut of wood, is flfjiired in tlie Atlai 
to Dumont Dl'rri.lei " Vofa^te to the South Polo ' (i. OS), 
M 2 
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be of very great antiquity, without, however, being able to ^ 
determine its ago more exactly ; and a learned C'liineae of the 
BurliDgajne Embassy expressed biinaelf to the same effect. He 
knew only of one article, now in the British Museum, which 
was brought from Japan by Kiirapfer, the colonr, glazing, and 
cracks in the glazing, of which (craquel^a) corresponded precisely 
with mine. According to Kiimpfer, the JajMncse found similar 
vessels in the sea ; and they voluc thorn very highly for the pur- 
pose of preserving tlieir tea in them. 

Morga writes : — 

" On this island, Luzon, particularly in the provinces of 
Manilla, Pumpanga, Pangasin&n, and Ylooos, very ancient clay 
vessels of a dark browu colour are found by the natives, of a 
'Sorry appearance ; somo of a middling size, and others smaller ; i 
marked with characters and stumps. They ure unable to say 
cither when or where they obtained them ; but they are no 
longer to be acquired, nor are they manufactured in the islands. 
The Japanese prize them highly, for they have found that the 
root of a horb which they call Tscha (tea), and which when 
drunk hot is conaiderefl as a great delicacy and of medicinal 
efficacy by the kings and lords in Japan, cannot he effectively 
preserved except in these vessels ; which are so highly esteemed 
all over Japan that they form the most coatly articles of their 
show-rooms and cabinets. Indeed, so highly do they value them 
that they overlay them externally with fine gold embossed with 
great skill, and enclose them in cases of brocade ; and some of 
these vessels are valued at and fetch from 2,000 tael to 11 reals. 
The natives of these islands purchase them from the Japanese at 
very high rates, and take much pains in the seai-ch for them oa 
account of their value, though but few are now found on account 
of the eagerness with which they have been sought for." 

When Carletti, in 1597, went fi-ora the Philippines to Japan, all 
the passengers on board were examined carefully, by order of the 
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goveruor, and threatened with capitnl punisliineiit if they en- 
dettvourod to conceal "certain earthen veasels which were wont to 
be brought from the Philippines and other islands of that sea," 
OS the king wished to buy them nil. . . , "These vessels 
were worth as much as 5, 6, and even 10,000 scudi each ; but 
they were not permitted to demand for them more than one Giulio 
(about n half Paolo)." In IGIO Carletti met with a rranciscau 
who was sent as ambassador from Japan to Rome, wlio assured 
him that he had seen 130,000 sciidi paid by the king of Japan 
fur such a vessel ; and his comp:iuions confirmed the statement. 
Carletti also alleges, as the reason for the high price, " that the 
leaf cin or ie<^, the quality of which improves with age, is pre- 
served better in those vesseU tlian In all others. The Japanese 
besides know these vessels by certain characters and stamps. 
They are of great age and very rare, and come only from 
Cambodia, Siam, Cochin China, the Philippines, and other neigh- 
bouring islands. From their external appearance they would bo 
estimated at three or four quatrini (two dreier). . . . It is perfectly 
true that the king and the princes of thai kingdom possess a very 
largo number of these vessels, and pri/.e them as their most vidu- 
able treasure and above all other rarities . . , and that they 
boast of their acquisitions, and from motives of vanity strive to 
outvie ono another in the nmltitude of pretty vessels which they 
possess."" 

Many travellers mention veisds found likewise amongst the 
Dyuks and the Malays in Horneo, which, from suiwrstitious 
motives, were estimated at most exaggerated figures, amounting 
sometimes to many thousand dollars. 

St. John t relates that the I>atu of Tamparuli (Borneo) gave 
rice to tlie value of almost £700 for a jar, and that he possessed a 
second jar of almost fubuluua value, whicli was about two feet 
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high, and of a dark olive green. The Dutu fiUa both jars with 
water, which, after adding plants and flowers to it, he dispenses 
to all the sick persona in the country. But the most famous jar in 
Borneo is that of the Sultan of Bnmei, which not only possesses 
all the valuable properties of the other jars but can also speak. 
St. John did not see it, as it is always kept in the women's apart- i 
ment ; but the sultan, a credible man, related to him that the 
jar howled dolefully tho night before the death of his first wife, 
and that it emitted similar tones in the event of impending 
misfortunes. St. John is inclined to explain the mysterious 
phenomenon by u probably peculiar form of the mouth of the , 
vessel, in passing over which the air-draught is thrown into 
resonant verberatioas, like the vEoHan harp. The vessel is 
generally enveloped in gold brocade, and is uncovered only when 
it is to be consulted ; and hence, of course, it happens that it 
speaks only on solemn occasions. St. John states further that the 
Bisayans used formerly to bring presents to the sultan ; in recog- 
nition of which they received some water from the sacred jar to 
sprinkle over their fields and thereby ensure plentiful harvests. 
When the sultan was asked whether he would sell his jar for 
£20,000, he answered that no offer in the world could tempt him 
to part with it. 

Morga'i description suits neither the vessel of Libm&nan nor 
the jar of the British Museum, but rather a vessel brought from 
Japan a short time ago to our Ethnographical Museum. This 
is of brown clay, small but of graceful shape, and composed of 
many pieces cemented together ; the joints being gilt and forming 
a kind of network on the dark ground. IIow highly ancient potfl 
of a similar kind, even of native origin, are esteemed in Japan 
down to the present day, is shown by tho following certificate 
tranalutfid by the interpreter of the German Consulate : — 

" This earthen vessel was found in the porcelain factory of I 
Xschisuka in the province of Odori, in South Idzumi, and is tm J 
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object belonging to the tbousatid graves ... It wua made by 
Oiogiboosnt (a celebrated Buddhist priest), and after it bad been 
conseonited to beaven was buried by bim. According to the trudi- 
tione of the people, this place held grave mounds with memorial 
stones. That is more than a thouaund years ogo. ... In the pur- 
suit of my studies, I remained many years in the temple Sookuk, 
of that village, and found the vessel. I carried it to the high 
priest Shakudjo, who was much delighted therewith and always 
bore it about with him as a treasure. When be died it fell i/o me, 
olthougb I could not find it. Recently, when Honkai was chief 
priest, I saw it again, and it M'as as if I had again met the spirit 
of SbakudJD. Oreat was my commotion, and I clapped my hands 
with astonishment ; and, as often oa I look ujton the treasure, I 
think it ia a sign that the spirit of Shakudjo is returned to life. 
Therefore I have written the history, and taken care, of this 
treasure. Fviui Kiz Dodjis." 

Baron Alexander von Siebold communicates the following : — 
The value which the Japanese attach to vessels of this kind rests 
upon the use which is made of tbem by the mysterious tea societies 
called " Cha-no-yu." Kespccting the origin of these societies, which 
still are almost entirely unknown to Europeans, different legends 
exist. They flourished, however, principally during the reigu of 
the empei-or Taikosama, who, in the year 1588, furnished the 
society of Cha-no-yu at Kitano near Myako with new laws. In 
consequence of the religious and civil wars, the whole of the people 
had deteriorated and become ungovernable, having lost all taste 
for art and knowledge, and holding only rude i'orce in any esteem ; 
brute slrength ruling in the place of the laws. The observant 
Taikosama perceived that, in order to tame these rough natures, be 
must accustom tbem to the arts of peace, and thus secure prosperity 
to the country, and safety fur himself and his succcsiwirs. With this 
view he recalled the Cba-no-yu society anew into life, and aRscinbled 
iIk musters und ibose acquainted with its customs around bim, 
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The object of the Cha-no-j'u is to draw man away from the 
influences of the terrestrial forces which surround him, to plant 
within him the feeling of oomplete repose, and to dispose him 
to self- contemplation, All the exercisea of the Cha-no-yu are 
directed to this object. 

Clothed in light white garments, and without weapons, the 
members of the Cha-no-yu assemble round the master's house, 
and, after resting some time in the ante-room, are conducted into 
a pavilion appropriiited exclusively to these assemblies. Thia 
consists of the most, costly kinds of wood, but is without any orna- 
ment which could possibly be abstracted from it; without colour, 
and without varnisb, dimly lighted by small windows thickly 
overgrown with plants, and so low that it is impossible to stand 
upright. The guests tread the apartment with solemn measured 
steps, and, having been received by him according to the pre- 
scribed formulas, arrange themselves in a half-circle on both 
sides of him. All distinctions of rank arc abolished. The ancient 
vessels are now removed with solemn ceremonies from their 
wrappings, saluted and admired ; and, with the same solemn and 
rigidly prescribed formulas, the water is heated on the hearth 
appropriated to Ihe purpose, and the tea taken from the vessels and 
prepared in cups. The tea consista uf the young grocn loaves of 
the tea-shrub rubbed to powder, and is very stimulating in its 
effect. The beverage is tukon amidst deep silence, while incense 
is burning on the elevated pedestiJ of honour, " toko ;" and, after 
the thoughts have thus been collected, conversation begins. It 
is oonflned to abstract subjects; hut polities arc not always 
excluded. 

The value of the vessels employed in these assemblages is very 
considerable ; indeed, they do not fall short of the value of our 
most costly paintings ; and Tutkosama often rewarded hia generals 
with vessels of the kind, instead of land, as was formerly the J 
practice. After the last revolution some oi' the more eminent J 
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iDairoios (princefl) of the ]k[ikado were rewarded with siuUiir 
■Cha-iio-yu vessels, in ackiiowledgmeut of the aid rendered to 
BJbim in regaining the throne of his onceetors. The best of them 
(-which I have aeon were far from, beautiful, simply being old, 
weather-worn, hhict or dark-brown jars, with pretty broad necks, 
fcr storing the tea in ; tall cups of cracked Cr^quel^, either 
jopcclain or earthenware, for drinking tho infusion ; and deep, 
broad cisterns ; besides rotten old iron kettles with rings, for heat- 
ing the water : but they were enwrapped in the most cosily silken 
stuffs, and preserved in ohests lacqucmd with gold, .Similar old 
vessels are preserved amongst the treasures of the Mikado and 
the- Tycoon, as well as in some of the temples, with all the care 
I due to the most costly jewels, together with documents relating 
■feo their history. 

P From Libminan I visited the mountain, Y&mtik (Amtik-, 

Hantu),* which consists of lime, and contains many caverns. 

Six hours westward by water, and one hour S.S.W, on foot, 

brought us to the Visita Bical, surrounded by a thousand little 

mestone hills ; from which we ascended by a staircase of sinter 

I the bed of a brook, to a small cavern tenanted by multitudes 

F bats, and great long-armed spiders of the species Phrjnius, 

Bown to be poisunous.f 

thick branch of a tree lying across the road was perforated 

rom end to end by a small ant. Many of the natives did not 

mture to enter the cave ; and those who did enter it wore in a 

' Btate of great agitation, and were careful first to enjoin upon each 

other the respect to be observed by them towards Calapnitan-X 

One of the principal rules was to name no object in the cave 



I • Awording to Father C»mel (" Philo»o[ih. Trnnn. London," vol. jmri. p. 216], 
H mmiu blitrk anU thcniEeofa wasp; amiig, gmiUlcr UUck: and Asiif I'r, n-d anU. 

r According to Dr. Gentuclcer, ^loiiahlj J'iri/iiuf Gragi Waltk Gc/t., bringing 
fbrlb aliro. " B. !^itsiing*b. Uro. NntDrf. Freunde, Bert." IHth Uiiicli, IH62, and 
pourtrayed and drjicrib«<l in U. H. Bronu, " Ord. TlaH.," vol. v. \M. 

I Utlapiiil, Th^hI and Bico), tbo bnl ; ealapn'litii, coauqiientlf , lord o[ tho IttU. 
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without adding " Ixird Calapnl tan's." Thus they did not bluntly 
refer to cither gun or torch, but devoutly said "Lord G.'s gun," 
or " Lord C.'s torch." At a thousand paces from this lies another 
cave, " San Vicente," which contains the same insects, but another 
kind of hat. Both cavoa are only of small extent ; but in Lib-- 
m&nan a very large stalactite cave was mentioned to me, the 
description of which, notwithstanding the fables mixed up with 
it, could not but have a true foundation. Our guides feij 
ignorance of it ; and it was not till after two days' wandering 
about, and uHer many debates, that they came to the decision, 
since I adhered to my purpose, to encounter the risk ; when, j 
to my great astonishment, they conducted me back to Calapnitan'a 
cave ; from which a narrow fissure, hidden by a projection of j 
rock, led into one of the most gorgeous stalactite caves in the ■ 
world. Its floor was everywhere iirm and easy to the tread, and 
mostly dry; and it ran out into several branches, the entire 
length of which probably exceeds a mile ; and the whole series 
of royal chambers and cathedrals, with the columns, pulpits, and 
altars which it contained, reflected no discredit upon its descrip- 
tion. No bones or other remains were to ho found in it, My_ 
intention to return subsequently with labourers, for the purpose 
of systematic excavation, was not carried out. 

I was not lucky enough to reach the summit of the mountain, 
upon which was to Ire found a lake, " whence the water formerly 
cikme here." For two days we laboured strenuously at different 
points to penetrate tlie thick forest ; but the conductor, who had 
assured the cura in Libm&nan that ho knew the road, now ex- 
pressed himself to the contrary effect. I therefore made the fellow, 
who had hitherto been unburdened, now carrj- a part of the 
baggage as a punishment ; but he threw it off at the next turning 
of the road and escaped, so that we were compelled to return. 
Stags and wild boars are very numerous in these forests; and J 
tboy formed the principal portion of our meals, iit which, at the | 
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commencement of our expedition, we had as many as thirty 
individuals ; who, in the intervula between them, affected to search 
for snails and insects for me, but with success not proportionate 
to their zeal. 

Upon my departure from Dur&ga I took with me a. lively 
little boy, who had a taste for the calling of a naturalist. In 
Libm&nun he was suddenly lost, and with him, at the same time, 
a bundle of keys ; and we looked for him in vain. The fact was, 
as I afterwards came to learn, that he went straight to Naga, and, 
justifying himself by showing the stolen keys, got the major- 
domo of my guest to deliver to him a white felt hut ; with which 
he disappeared. I had once seen him, with the hat on his head, 
standing -before a lookiug-gluss and admiring himself; and ho 
could not resist the temptation to steal it. 

In the beginning of March I had the pleasure of accompany- 
ing the Minister (Adminiatrador) of Camarines and a Spanish 
head-man, who were travelling- across Daet and Muuban to the 
chief town. At five p.m. we left Butungan on the BIcoI River, 
two leagues below Ndga, in a falua of twelve oars, equipped with 
one 6-pouDder and two 4-pounder8, and reinforced by armed 
men; and about six we reached Cabua^o, at the mouth of the 
Bicol, whence we put to sea about nine. The fulua belonged to 
the administrator of taxes, and had, in conjunction with another 
under the command of the alcalde, to protect the north coast of the 
province against smugglers and pirates, who at this time of the 
year are accustomed to frequent the hiding-places of the bay of 
San Miguel. Two similar guu-boats performed the duty on the 
south coast of the province. 

Both the banks of the Bicol River are flat, and expand into 
broad fields of rice ; and to the cast ure simultaneously visible 
the beautiful volcanoes of MAyou, Yriga, Malin^, and Ysfirog. 

At daybreak we reached the bur of Da^t, and, after two hours' 
travelling, the similarly named chief cily of the proviuce of North 
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Cumarities, where wc found an cxcelleut reception at the house o 
the alcalde, a i>oli8hod Niivarrese ; marred only by the tume I 
monkey, who ehould have welcomed the guests of hia inaater, ] 



MumUaiHii qf Barnedg, /fam the Bur af DaM. 

turning his back towiirda them with Btudiously uncourteoua gea- I 
tures, and going towards the door. However, upon the major- 
domo placing a spirit flask jircaerving a small hniinlosB snake on 
tlic Ihreshohl, the monkey sprang quickly 
back and concealed himself, trembling, 
behind his master. 

In the evening there was a ball, but | 
there were no dancers present. Some ] 
Indian *fomen, who had Ijeen invited, sat 
hashfiilly at one end of the apartment 
and danced with one another when called 
uixin, without being noticed by 
Spaniards, who converscl logcthcr at the J 
other end. 

Our departure hence was delaye<I by J 

festi^Hties and sudden showers for ubout.l 

two day.i. After which the spirited horsct I 

of the ahalde carried us within an hour,! 

on a level road north-west, to Talisiy, 

and in another hour to Ind&ng, where a 

bath and breakfast were ready. Up toS 

this time I had never seen a buth-rooitt \ 

1 the house of a SiHiniurd ; whereas with the Northern EuropcanBJ 

I, is never wanting. The Spaniards apiK'nr to i-ogai-d tho balh a»M 

nj)ecies of medicine, In be used only wilh caiilion ; many, cvon| 




Q tlie proaent day, look u]k}U it a 



i ioHtitution not quite Chris- 



^^ the ] 
^^L tice ] 
^^B frien 
^K TI] 
^^Bknual 



At the time of the Inquieition frequent bathing, it is 
was a characteristic of the Moora, find certainly was not 
wholly free from danger. In Manilla, only those who live near 
the P^ig are the exceptions to tlie rule ; and there the bad prac- 
tice prevails of whole families bathing, in the company of their 
friends, in the open air. 

The road ended at Ind&ng, and at the well-supplied table of the 
ible alcalde we awaited the horses which had been brought 
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-luther along a bad route by our servants. In the waste of Barre 

B castle, surrounded by two or thrt-e fishermen's huts and as many 

Imsuarines, has been erected against the Moors, who, untempted 

Why the same, seldom go so far westward, for it consists only of on 

ropen hut covered with polm-leavea — a kind of parasol — supported 

on stokes as thick as one's arm and fifteen feet high ; and the two 

cannons belonging to it ought, for security, to bo buried. We 

I followed the sea-shore, which is composed of silicious sand, and 
covered with a carpet of creeping shore pbnts in full bloom. 
On the edge of the wood, to the left, were many flowering 
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shruba and pandanus with large scarlet-red flowers. After ait 
hour we crossed the river Longos in a ferrj', and soon came to 
the spur of a crystalline chain of mountains, which barred on* 
road and extended itself into the sea as Point LongoB. The 
horses climbed it with diflEculty, and we foimd the stream on the 
other side already risen so high that we rode knee-deep in the 
water. After sunset we crossed singly, with great loss of time, 
in a miserable ferry-boat, over the broad mouth of the Pulun- 
d&ga, where a pleasant road through a forest led us, in fifteen 
minutes, over the mountain -spur, Malanguit, which again pro- 
jected itself right across our path into the sea, to the mouth of 
the Paracdli. The long bridge here was so rotten that we 
were obliged to lead the horses over at wide intervals apart; 
and on the further side lies the place called Puracfili, from 
which my companions continued their journey across Mauban to 
Manilla. 

Paracili and Mambul&o are two localities well known to all 
mineralogists, from the rod lead ore occurring there. On the 
following morning I returned to Longos ; which consists of only 
a few miserable huts inhabited by gold-waahera, who go about 
almost naked, probably because they are labouring during the 
greater part of the day in the water ; hut they are also very poor. 

The soil is composed of rubbish, decomposed fragments of 
crystalline rotit, rich in broken pieces of quartz. The workmen 
make holes in the ground 2J feet long, 2} broad, and to HO feet 
deep. At 3 feet below the surface the rock is generally found to 
contain gold, the value iinTcasing down to 18 feet of depth, and 
then again diminishing, though these proportions are very uncer- 
tain, and there is much fruitless search. The rock is carried out of 
the holes in baskets, on ladders of bamboo, and the water in small 
pails ; but in the rainy season the holes caimot pc^ibly be kept 
free from water, as they are situated on the slope of the mountaiiif .. 
and are filled quicker than they can be emptied. The want of. 
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apparottia for discharging water also accounts for the fact that 
the pite are not dug deeper. 

The breaking of the auriferous rock is effected witli two stonee ; 
of which one serves as anvil, and the other as hammer. The 
former, which is alightly hollowed in the centre, is laid flat upon 
the ground ; and the latter, 4x8x8 inches in dimensions, and 
therefore of about 25 pounds weight, is made fast with rattan to 
the top of a slender young tree, which lies in a sloping position in 
a fork, and at its opposite end is firmly fixed in the ground. The 
workman with a jerk forces the stone that serves for hammer 
down upon the auriferous rock, and allows it to be again carried 
upwards by the elasticity of the young tree. 

The crushing of the broken rock is effected with an apparatus 
equally rude. A thick stake i-ises from the centre of a circular 
support of rough-hewn stones (which is enclosed in a circle of 
exactly similar stones) having an iron pin at its top, to which 
a tree, bent horizontally in the middle, and downwards at the 
two ends, is fixed. Being set in motion by two buffaloes attached 
in front, it drags several heavy stones, which are bound firmly 
to it with rattans, round the circle, and in this manner crushes 
the broken rock, which has been previously mixed with water, to 
a fine mud. The same apparatus is employed by the Mexican 
gold-washers, under the name of Rmtra. The washing-out of the 
mud is done by women. They kneel before a small wooden 
gutter filled with wattr up to the brim, and provided with boards, 
sloping downwards, in front of the space assigned to each woman ; 
the gutter being cut out at these places in a corresponding 
manner, so that a very slender stream of water flows evenly across 
its whole breadth downwards over the board. With her hand 
the work-woman distributes the auriferous mud over the board, 

k which, at the lower edge. Is provided vil'h a cross-piece ; and, 
when the light sand is washed away, there remains a stratum 
consisting chiefly of iron, flint, and ore, which ta taken up from 
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time to time with u Sut piece of board, and luid on one side ; siid 
at the Olid of the da}-'8 work, it is washed out iii a flat wooden 
dish {bateu), and, for the last time, in a cocoa-shell ; when, if they 
are lucky, a fine yellow duat show-a itself on the edge.* During 
the last washing the slimy juice of the Gogo ia added to the 
water, the fine heavy sand remaining suspended therein for a 
longer time than in p\ire water, and thus being more easily sepa- 
rated from the gold-dust, t 
■ It is further to he mentioned that the refuse from the pits is 
Bwashed at the itpper end of the water-gutter, so that the sand 
adhering to the stones intended for pounding may deposit its 
gold in the gutter or on the washing-board. In order to melt 
the gold thus obtained into a lump, in which form it is bought by 
tho dealers, it is poured into a small heart-shell (cariHuni), and, 
after being covered with a handful of charcoal, placed in a pot- 
sherd ; when a woman blows through a narrow bamlKio-eime on 
the kindled coals, and in one minute tho work is completed.^ 

The result of many inquiries shows the profit per head to be 
on an average not more than IJ r. daily. Further to the south- 
west from here, on the mountain Malikguit, ai-e seen the ruins of 
8 Spanish r uinin g company ; a heap of rubbish, a pit fifty feet 
Fdeep, a large houee fallen to ruin, and a stream-work four feet 

'• In only ono ont of acTera) eiperimenta mode in the Berlin Mining College did 
gQld-sand contain 0-014 gold ; and, in ono aiporiment on Ihe haary sand 
remaining on tho mud-board, no gold was found. 

t The Gogo ia a climbing Mimoaa {Kniada piirtila) with large pods, very 
abundsnt in tbe Philippines; the puanded stem of which is employed in irnahing, 
like the soap-batk ot Cliili {Qiii/laja laptmaria) ; and for many puqwises, inch as 
lintha and iviiflhing the hair of the head, ia preferred to BOHp. 
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broad and six feet high. The mountaiii consists of gneiss much 
decomposed, with quartz veins iu the stream-work, with the 
exception of Ihe bauds of quartz, which are of almost pure clay 
earth with sand. 

On the sides hung some edible nests of the salangane, but not 
of the same kind as those found in the caverns on the south coast 
of Java. These, which are of much loss value than the latter, are 
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only occasionally collected by the Chinese dealers, who reckon 
them nominally at five cents each. We also fouud a few of the 
it-building birds (Colloca/ia troghdytft. Gray)." 

Around lay so large a number of Indian lahoiu-ers, and there 
so many little abandoned pits, wholly or half fallen to ruin, 
and more or less grown over, that it was necessary to step between 
with great caution. Some of them were still being worked after 
the mode followed at Longos, but with a few slight improve- 
ments. The pits are twice as large as those excavated there, and 
the rock is lifted up by a pulley to a cylindrical framework of 
bamboo, which is worked by the feet of u lad who sits on a bank 
higher up. 

* The Q^ and bird arc figured in (iiay'i ''Genera of Birds"; but the nest 
iuas not c^nrreapond with Uione found here. Th(«e lire hemisphericAl in fonn, and 
cooaist for the most part of oolr (cocoa fibres) ; and, &■ if piopared by tho liand of 
man, the whole interior ia corerod with an iiregalar net-wnrk uf fins thri>adl of th« 
glutiDDua elibte aubstsnce, as well M the upper edge, which awella gently outward* 
from the centre tcwarda the aides, and expands into two wing-ihaped prolongaljona, 
resting on one another, by which the nest is fixed to the wall. The diawing ia one- 
third of the aiie of the original which is in the Berlin Zool. Mus. under B 3333. 
Dr. ». Marten* eonjectures that the deaignalron salangnne comes from laagitifiiH, 
bird, and the Malay prefix >a, and signifiM ertpecially the nett as somnthing coming 
from thebitd,— ("Jounal of Ornilh.."" Jan., 1888.) 
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Ten rainutCB north of the village of Malaguit is a mountun i: 
which lead-ghinee and red lead have been ohtained ; the rock 
consisting of micaceous gneiss much decoroposod. There is . 
atream-work over one hundred feet in length. The rock appears- ^ 
to have been very poor. 

The highly prized red-lead ores have been found on the top of | 
this same hill, N. -30° W. from the villiige. The quarry was 
fallen to ruin and flooded with rain, so that only a shallow hollow ' 
in the ground remained visible ; and after a long search amongst 
the bushes growing there a few small fragments were found, on j 
which chrome-lead ore was still clearly to be recognised. Captain ] 
Sabino, the former governor of Paracali, a well-informed Indian, 
who, at the suggestion of the alcalde, accompanied me, had for i 
some years caused excavations to be carried on, in order to find \ 
speoiraens for a speculator who had in ^iew the establishment of I 
a new mining company in Spain ; but the specimens which wera J 
found had not been removed, as speculation in minoe in thsJ 
Philippines had, in the interval, fallen into discredit on thai 
Exchange of Madrid ; and as yet only a little Imx full of sand, 
out of a few small drusy cavities, bus been fixed upon and pounded, 
to be sold as variegated writing-sand, after being carefully sifted. 

A pociJiarly beautiful ian-palm grows on this hill. Its stem ia 1 
from thirty to forty feet bigb, cylindrical and dark-brown, witk I 
white rings a quarter of an inch broad at distances of four inches,. 1 
and, at similar intervals, crown-shaped bands of thorns two inchcfl \ 
long. Near the crown-leaf the stem passes into the richest brown ] 
of burnt sienna. 

Notwithstanding a very bad rond, a pleasant ride carried us -] 
from ParacSli to the sea-shore, and, tlirougb a beautiful wood, to \ 
MambnUo, which lies W". by N. I alighted at the tribunal, and I 
took up my lodgings in the room where the ammuuiticoL I 
was kept, as being the only one that could be locked. For J 
greater security, the powder was stored in a corner and covered;] 
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with buSalohide ; but aucli were my arrangements that my 
servant carried about a burning tallow light', and his nesistant 
B torch in the hand. When I visited the native prieat, I was 
received in a friendly manner by a young girl who, when I 
offered my hand, thanked me with a bow, supng, " Tengo /at 
*a)-»as " (" I have the itch "), The malady, which is very common 
in the Philippines, appears to have its focus in this locality. 

A quarter of a league N.N.E. wo came upon the ruins of 
another mining undertaking, the Ancla dc Oro. Shaft and water- 
cutting had fallen in, and were thickly grown over ; and only a 
few of the considerable buildings were still standing ; and even 
those were ready to fall. In a circle some Indians were busily 
employed, in their manner, collecting grains of gold. The rock 
is gneiss, weathered so much that it cannot be recognised ; and 
at a thousand paces on the other side is a similar one, clearly 
crystalline. 

Half a league N. by E. from Mambulio is the lead-mountain 
of Dini&nan. Here also all the works were fallen in, choked 
with mud and grown over. Only after a long search were a few 
fragment* found with traces of red-lead ore. This mountain 
consists of hornblende rock ; in one place, of lionjblende slate, 
with very beautiful large crystals. 

A league and a half S. from Mambulao a shallow hollow in the 
ground marks the site of an old copper-mine, which must have 
been eighty-four feet deep. Copper ores are found in several 
places in Luzon ; and specimens of solid copper were obtained by 
me at the Bay of Luyang, N. of the Enseiiada de Pat4g, in 
Caramuan. 

Very considerable beds of copper ore occur in Mancay&n, in 
the district of Leponto, and in the central mountain -range of 
Luzon between Cagayan'and Ilocos, which have been worked by a 
mining company in Manilla since I8.J0 ; but the oi>erations seem 
to have been most unsuccessful. In 1807 the society expended u 
s 2 
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ooQBidersble capital ia the erection of smelting furaacea and i 
hydraulic mactiuery ; but until a very recent date, owing to local 
difficultiflB, particularly the want of roads, it has not produced any 
' copper.* 

In 1869 I heard, in London, that tlie undertaking had been 
given up. According to my latest information, however, it la 
certainly in progress ; but the management have never, I believe, 
secured a dividend. The statement of 1872, in fact, shows a loss, 
ir, as the Spaniards elegantly say, a dkidi-ndo paaitv. 

What Europeans yet appear unable to accomplish, tbo wild 
Tgorrotes, who inhabit that trackless range of mountftine, have 
carried on successfully for centuries, and to a proportionally larger 
extent ; and this is the more remarkable as the metal ia that 
district occurs only in the form of flints, which even in Europe 
can be made profitable only by particular management, and not , 
vrithout expense. 

The copper introduced into commerce by the Tgorrotes, from 
1840 to 1855, partly in a raw state, partly manufactured, is 
estimated at 300 picos yearly. 
The extent of their excava- 
tions, and the large existing 
musses of slag, also indicate tbe 
activity of their operations for 
I a long period of time. 

The drawing shows a copper 
kettle madeby those wild tribes, 
which is now in the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Berlin. 
^^ at-a--. .. .iu... m^«|^Br «i^j|q.,^,™.i MTtiM,, Meypn, who brought it, states 
^^H that it wus made by the ne- 

^^H gritos in the interior of the island, and certainly with hammers 
^^M of porphyry, as they have no iron ; and that he further found, in 
^^H ■ t>panish Catalogue of the PiirwExliibilicMi. I8G7. 




EARir COPPER-SMITHS. 



the collection of the Captain -General of the Philippines, a large 
Bhallow kettle of 3 J feet in diameter, which had been bought for 
only 3 dollars ; whence it may bo inferred that, in the interior of 
the island, the copper occurs in large raasaea, and probahiy solid ; 
for how could those rude uncultivated negroes understand the art 
of smelting copper P . . 

The locality of these rich quarries was still unknown to the 
Governor, although the copper implements brought thence had, 
according to an ofGcial. statement of hia in 1833, been in use in 
Manilla over two centuries. It ia now known that the copper- 
smiths are not negritos but Tgorrotos ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that they practised this art, and the still more difhcult one of 
obtaining copper from flint, for a long period perhaps previous to 
the arrival of the Spaniards. They may possibly have learnt them 
from the Chinese or Japanese. The chief engineer, Santos,* and 
many others with him, are of opinion that this race is descended 
from the Chinese or Japanese, from whom he insists that it 
acquired not only its features (several travellers mention tho 
obliquely placed eyes of the Ygorrotea), its idols, and some of its 
customs, but also the art: of working in copper. At all events, 
the fact that a wild people, living isolated in the mountains, 
should have made such progress in the science of smelting, is of 
BO great interest that a description of their procedure by Santos 
(essentially only a repetition of an earlier account by Hernandez, 
in the " Eevista Mlnera," i. 112) will certainly be acceptable. 

The present raining district acquired by tho society mentioned, 
, the " Sociedad Minero-metalurgica Cantabro-filipina de Man- 
cayin," was divided amongst the Ygorrotes into larger or smaller 
parcels strictly according to the number of the population of the 
adjacent villages, whose boundaries were jealously watched; and 
the possessions of each separate village were again divided between 
certain families; whence it is that those mountain districts 

■ " Informe tobro Ini Uinos dc Cobre," Uaiiik, 1862. J 
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exhibit, at the present day, the appearance of s honeycomb. To 
obtain the ore, they made cavitiea, in which they lighted fires ia 1 
Buitable spots, for the purpose of breaking the rock into pieces by 
means of the elasticity of the heated water contained in the 
crevices, with the additional assistance of iron implementfl. The 
first breaking-up of the oro was done in the stream-work itself, 
and the dead heaps lay piled up on the ground, ao that, in sub- 
sequent fires, the flame of the pieces of wood always reached the 
summit ; and by reason of the quahty of the rock, and the imper- 
fection of the mode of procedure, very considerable down-falls 
frequently occurred. The ores were divided into rich and 
quartziferoua ; the former not being again melted, but the latter I 
being subjected to a powerful and persistent roasting, during I 
which, after a part of the sulphur, antimony, and arsenic had been 
exhaled, a kind of distillation of sulphate of copper and sulphate j 
of iron took place, which appeared as " stone," or in balls on the 
surface of the quartz, and could be easily detached,* 

The furnace or smelting apparatus consisted of a round hollow 
in clayey ground, yO centimetres in diameter and 15 deep ; with 
which was connected a conical funnel of fire-proof stone, inclined 
at an angle of 30'^, carrying up two bamboo-canes, which were 

• According to Ihe Catslogun, the folbwing ore» ar« found :— Variegated copper 
ore {oArt grit aiijarrmloj, Bneoioui copper (c. gru arieHifal), vitreous copper (b. 
rilrto), copper pyritcB {pirita de toirf), aolid copper {modi niriza], and black copper 
(f. Hfgro). The ores of niont frequent occurrence have the following composition — 
A, uocotding la an analyzed specimen in tlie School of Mines at Madrid ; B, accord- 
ing ta the analvBig of ^nUn, the njcaii of soTeral specimens taken from different 
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NATIVE SCIENCE. 1B3 

fitted into the lower ends of two notched pine-stems ; in whicli 
two filips, covered all over with dry grass or feathers, moved 
alternately up and down, and produced the current required for 
the smelting. 

When the Tgorrotes obtained black copper or native copper 
by blasting, they prevented loss (by oxidation) by setting up a 
crucible of good fire-proof clay in the form of a still ; by which 
means it was easier for them to pour the metal into the forms 
which it would acquire from the same clay. The furnace being 
arranged, they supplied it with from 18 to 20 kilogrammes of rich 
or roasted oro, which, according to the repeated exijerimcnts of 
Hernandez, cout-ained 20 per cent, of copper ; and they proceeded 
quite scientifically, always exposing the ore at the mouth of the 
funnel, and consequently to the air-drafts, and placing the coals 
at the sides of the furnace, which consisted of loose stones piled 
one over another to the height of 50 centimetres. The fire having 
been kindled and the blowing apparatus, already described, in 
.operation, thick clouds of white, yellow, and orange-yellow smoke 
-were evolved from the partial volatilisation of the sulphur, 
arsenic, and antimony, for the space of an hour ; but as soon as 
only sulphurous acid was formed, and the heat by this procedure 
had attained its highest degree, the blowing was discontinued 

I and the product taken out. This consisted of a dross, or, rather, 
of the collected pieces of ore themselves, which, on account of the 
flinty contents of the stones composing the funnel, were trans- 
formed bv the decomposition of the sulphurous metal into a porous 
mass, and which could not be converted into dross nor form 
combinations with silicious acid, being deficient in the base as 
well as in the requisite heat ; and also of a very impure "stone," 
of from 4 to 5 kg. weight, and containing from 50 to 60 per 
cent, of copi>er. 
Several of these "atones" were melted down together for the 
space of about fifteen hours, in a powerful fire ; and by this mea 
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a great portion of tbe three volatile aubatancea above named 
waa again evolved ; after which they plated them, now heated 
red-hot, in an upright positioD, but so as to bo in contact with 
the draught ; the coals, however, being at the sides of the fumi 
After blowing for an hour or half-an-hour, they thus obtaiii< 
as residuum, a silicate of iron with antimony and traces of arsenie,- 
a "stone" containing from 70 to 75 per cent, of copper, which 
they took off in very thin stripe, at the same time using refrigerat- 
ing vessels; and at the bottuni of the hollow there rei 
according as the mass wus more or leas freed from sulphur, a 
larger or smaller quantity (nlwaya, however, impure) of black 
copper. 

The purified stones obtained by this second process were again 
made red-hot by placing them between rows of wood, in ord^' 
that they might not melt into one another before the fire had 
freed them from impurities. 

The black copper obtained from the second operation, and the 
stones which were re-melted at the same time, were then 
subjected to a third process in the same furnace (narrowed by 
quarry atones and provided with a crucible) ; which produced a 
residuum of silicious iron and black copper, which was poured 
out into clay moulds, and in this shape came into commerce. 
This black copper contained from 92 to 94 per cent, of copper, and 
wus tinged by a carbonaceous compound of the same metal known 
by its yellow colour, and the oxide on the surface arising from tba 
alow cooling, which will occur notwithstanding every precaution; 
and the surface so exposed to oxidation they beat with green 
twigs. When the copper, which had been thus extracted with so 
much skill and patience by the Ygorrotes, waa to be employed in 
the manufacture of kettles, pipes, and other domestic articles, or 
for ornament, it was submitted to another process of purification, 
which differed from the preceding only in one particular, that th» 
quantity of co&ls was diminished and the air-draught increased'] 
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GOLD MANIA. 



sccording as the process of smelting drew near to its termination, 
which involved the removal of the carbonaceous compound by 
oxidation. Santos found, by repeated experiment, that even from 
ores of the mean standard of 20 per cent., only from 8 to 10 
per cent, of black copper was extracted by the third operation ; so 
that between 8 and 12 per cent, still remained in the residuum 
or porous quartz of the operation. 

It was difficult to procure the necessary means of transport for 
my baggage on the return journey to Paracfili, the roads being 
flo soaked by the continuous rains that no one would venture his 
cattle for the purpose. In MambuUo the influence of the province 
on its western border is very perceptible, and Tagal is under- 
stood almost better than Bicol; the Tagal element being intro- 
duced amongst the population by pretty women, who with their 
families come here, from Lucban and Mauban, in the pursuit of 
trade. They buy up gold, and import stuS's and other wares in 
exchange. The gold acquired is commonly from 15 to 16 carats, 
and a mark determines its quality. The dealers pay on the 
average 11 dollars per ounce ; but when, as ia usually the case, it 
is offered in smaller quantities than one ounce, only 10 dollars.* 
They weigh with small Roman s<!nles, and have no great re- 
putation for honesty. 

North Camarines ia thinly inhabited, the population of the 
mining districts having removed after the many undertakings 
which were artificially called into existence by the mining mania 
had been ruined. The gold-washers are mostly dissolute and 
involved in debt, and continually expecting rich findings which 
but very seldom occur, and which, when they do occur, are 
forthwith dissipated ; — a fact which will account for champagne 
and other articles of luxury being found in the shops of the very 
poor villagers. 

• Acfoiding to the pricci current wiih us, the »»loa would bo oalculatwl M kbont 
12 dola. ; the ratuv of the nnalf led ipecimen, to *bich we tutvc before referred, at 
1*1 dob. 
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Malaguit and Matango, dming the dry Bi-afion, are said to \ 
connected by an extremely good rood ; but, when we passed, the I 
two places wero separated by a quagmiro into which the horaea iJ 
sank up to their middle. 

In L&bo, a little village on the right bank of the river Libo- J 
(which rises in the mountain of the same name), the conditional 




to which we hove adverted are repeated — vestiges of the works 
of former mining companies fast disappearing, and, in the midst, 
little pits being worked by the Indiana. Red lead has not been 
found here, but gold baa been, and especially " platinum," which , 
some experiments have proved to be load-glance. The mountain 
Libo appears from its bell-shape and the strata exposed in the 
river bed to consist of traohytic hornblende. Half a league , 
W.S.W., after wading through mud a foot deep, we reached the- j 
mountain Dallas, where lead -glance and gold were formerljrl 
obtained by a mining company ; and to the present day gold i 
obtained by a few Indians in the usual mode. 

Neither in the latter province, nor in Manilla, could I acquire 1 
more precise information respecting the histories of the numerous | 
unfortiinate mining entcri>rieeB. Thus much, however, appears ] 
certain, that they were originated only by speculators, and ni 
properly worked with sufficient means. They therefore, of ne 
sity, collapsed so soon as the speculators ceased from their operfr* J 




WIND AND WEATHER. 




Korth Camarfnes yields no Aietal with the ezoeption of the 
little gold obtained by the Indians in so unprofitable a manner, 
^e king of Spain at first received a fifth, and thon a tenth, of 
produce ; but the tax subsequently ceased. In Morga's 
time the tenth amounted on an average to 10,000 dollars (" which 
was kept quif-e secret"); the profit, consequently, to above 
100,000 dollars. GemelH Carreri was informed by the governor 
f Manilla that gold to the value of 200,000 dollars was collected 
innually without the help of either fire or quicksilver, and that 
ParacAli, iu particular, was rich in gold. No data exist from 
which I could estimate the actual rate of produce ; and the answers 
to several inquiries deserve no mention. The produce is, at all 
events, very small, as well on account of the incompleteness of 
the mode of procedure as of the irregularity of labour, for the 
, Indians work only when they are compelled by necessity. 

I returned down the stream in a boat to Indfing, a com- 
ratively flourishing place, of smaller population but more con- 
siderable trade than Dai^t ; the export consisting principally of 
abac4, and the import, of rice. 

An old mariner, who had navigated this coast for many 
> years, informed me that the same winds prevail from Dai^t as far 
I BB Cape Engailo, the north-east point of Luzon. From October to 
March the north-east wind prevails, the monsoon here beginning 
with north winds, which are of short duration and soon pass into 
the north-east ; and in January and February the east winds 
begin and terminate the monsoon. The heaviest rains fall from 
October to Januarj', and in October tj-pboons sometimes occur. 
Beginning from the north or north-east, they pass to the north- 
west, where they are most violent ; and then to the north and east, 
sometimes as far as to the soutb-ea.st, and even to the south. In 
March and April, and sometimes in the beginning of May, shift- 
ing winds blow, which bring in the south-west monsoon ; but the 
dry season, of which April nnd May are the driest months, ia 
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uninterrupted by rain. Thunder storms occur from June to 
November ; most frequently in Aug^ust. During the south-west 
monsoon the sea is very calm ; but in the middle of the north-east 
monsoon all navigation ceases on the east coast. In the outskirts 
of Bal^r rice is sown in October, and reaped in March and April. 
Mountain rice is not cultivated. 



CHAPTER 5VI. 



'Sbnoinq my baggage from DaH to Cabus&o in ft schooner, 
I proceeded OQ foot, by the road to that place, to the coast on 
the west side of the Bay of San iligu^I. We crossed the mouth 
"f the river in a boat, which the horscB ewam after ; but they 
were soon abandoned from imiitneBa. At the mouth of the 
nest river, Sficavin, the wafer was so high that the bearers 
stripped themselves naked and carried the baggage over on their 
heads. In simple jacket and cotton hose, I found this precaution 
needless; indeed, according to my experience, it is both refresh- 
ing and salutary to wear wet clothes, during an uniformly high 
temperature ; besides which, one is thereby spared many a spring 
over ditches, and many a roundabout course to avoid puddles, 
which, being already wet through, we no longer fear. After 
having waded over eight other little rivers we were obliged to leave 
the shore and pursue the road to ColiMi along steep, slippery, forest 
paths, the place lying right in the middle of the west side of the 
bay. The sea-shore was very beautiful. Instead of a continuous 
and, at the ebb, ill-smelling border of mangroves, which is never 
wanting in those places where the land extends into the sea, the 
waves here reach the foot of the old trees of the forest, many of 
which were washed underneath. Amongst the moat remarkablu 
was a fringe of stately old Barringtoni, covered with orchids 
and other cpiphj"te8 — gorgeous trees when in flower; the red 
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HtameDB, five inobea long, with golden yellow anthers like ti 
depending from the bougha ; and their fruit, of the size oti 
the fist, ia doubly useful to tho fishennnn, who employs them^l 
on account of their amall specific gravity, in floating his nets, and^V 
bents thorn to pieces to stun the fish. The forenioat trees stood bent I 
towards the sea, and have been so deflected probably for a long ■ 
time, like mirny others whose remains still projected out of the l 
water The destruction of this coast appears to be very con- 1 
sidemble Aniongst the climbmg palms one peculiar kind t 
very abundant the stem of which as thick as the arm, either 1 
dragged itself leafless along the ground or hung in arches abortf'l 
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the branches, carrying a crown of leaves only at itfl extremity S 
while another, from its habitat the common calamus, had caryotfj 




A COMMERCIAL WRECK. 



1 the point of Duet ia hero interrupted by the little peak of 
*i, which projects to the east, and has grown bo rapidly that 
1 old people remember it to have been lower. In the Visita 
Coldsi, on the northern slope of the moiintuin, the sea is so rough 
that no boat can live in it. The inhabitants carry on fishing ; 
their fiBhing-grounds lie, however, on the southern dope of the 
mountain, in the sheltered bay of Lalauigan, which we reached 
after three hours' Journey over the ridge. 

A four-oared haroio, hired at this place, as the weather was 
favourable, was to have conveyed us in two hours to CahusAo, the 
port of Naga ; but the wind swung round, and a storm ensued. 
Thoroughly wet and not without loss, we ran to Barcelon^tu, a 
Visita situated at a third of the distance. The intelligent 
Teniente of Col&si, whom we met here, also confirmed the fact of 
the rapid growth of the little peak. 

In opposition to my wish to ascend the mountain, great ob- 
stacles were said to exist : which would hardly occur during the 
succeeding weeks, when every one would be occupied in prepara- 
tions for the Easter festival. As these objections did not con- 
vince me, a more substantial reason was discovered the next 
morning. Inland shoes are excellent for the mud, and particu- 
larly for horseback ; but for climbing mountains, or rough 
ground, they would not last a day ; and the one remaining pair of 
strong European shoes, which I reserved for particular purposes, 
had been given away by my servant, who did not like climbing 
mountains, on the pretest they were much too small for me. 

The shore from Barceloneta to Cabus&o is of the same charac- 
ter as that between Da^t and Colisi ; but its direction is N.S. ; 
and the ground, a sandy clay, is covered with a thick stratum of 
broken bivalves. The rood was very difficult, as the high tide 
forced us to climb between the trees and thick underwood. On 
the way we met an enterprising family who had left Du^t with 
a cargo of cocoa-nuts for Kaga, and had bceu wrecked here ; saving 
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only one out of five tiiiajas of oil, but ret-overiiig all the nuts.* ] 
They were living in a small hastily- rim -up hut, upon cocoa-nuta, 
rice, fieh, and mussels, in expectation of a iavourable wind to J 
return. There were several varieties of shore-birds ; but my gun I 
, would not go off, although my servant, in ex]>ectation of a hunt, 
had cleaned it with especial care. As he had lost the ramrod | 
whilst cleaning it, the charge was not withdrawn before we | 
reached CabusAo, when it was discovered that both barrels were 
full of sand to above the touchhole. 

The coast was still more beautiful than on the preceding day, 
particularly in one place where the surge beat against a wood of I 
fan-palms {Cort/p/ia sp.). On the side facing the sea, in groups [ 
or rows stood tho trees, bereft of their crowns, or Ijnng over- 
thrown like columns amid the vast ruins of temples (one of I 
them was three feet in diumetor) ; and the sight immediately I 
reminded me of Pompeii. I could not accoimt for the bareness ' 
of the tninks, until I discovered a hut in the midst of the palms, 
in which two men were endeavouring to anticijiate the waves in 1 
their work of destruction by the preparation of sugar (funr/uMi). ' 
For thi« purpose, after slripping off the leaves (this palm flowering , 
at the top), the upper end of the stem is cut across, the surface of | 
the incision being inclined about five degrees towards the boriwiu, 
and, near its lower edge, hollowed out to a very shallow gutter. | 
The juice exudes over the whole surface of the cut, with the I 
exception of the intersected ostorior petioles, and, being collected 1 
in the shallow channel, is conducted by a piece of banana-leaf, two i 
inches broad, and four inches long, into a bnmboo-cane attached | 
to the trunk. In order to avert the rain fi-om the saccharine issue, 
which has a faint, pleasantly aromatic flavour as of barley-sugar, 
all the trees which have been tapped are provided with cups formed 
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intermittent, it ceaflett conipIet*ily after two loontLs — at the 
utraoBt, three monthB; but, the proportion of those newly cut 
to those cut at an earlier date bi-iug the same, the yield of the 
incisions ia about equal. The juice of thirty-three palms, after 
evaporation in an iron pan immediately upon each collection, 
produces one ganta, or (there being four such collections) four 
gantas, daily; the weekly result being twenty gantas, or two 
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tinajae of sugar, each wortli two dollars and ii half on the spoti. 
This statement, derived from the people themselves, probably shows 
the proportion somewhat more luifavourable than it really is ; still, 
according to the opinion of an experienced mestizo, the difi'erence 
cannot be very considerable. Assuming the above numbers as 
correct, however, one of those magnificeut trees would give about 
one dollar and two-tbirda, or, after deducting the labourers' wages 
{I r. per diem), about a thaler and two thirds; not a large sum 
truly ; hut it is some consolation to know that, even if man did 
not interfere, these trees would in process of time fall victims to 
the breakers, and that, even if protected against external ravages, 
they are doomed to natural extinction after once producing fruit. 

Cabusio lies in the southern angle of the Bay of San Migu(^l, 
which is, almost on every side, surrounded by high mountains, 
and affords good anchorage for shipfl. From here I repaired 
across Naga to the south coast. Four leagues from NAga, in the 
heart of Itagny, on the southern border of Luzon, is the small but 
deep harbour of PasaeSo ; and two hours by water conducted ■ 
ua to the intermediate Visita Pamplona, whence the route is 
pursued by land. The still- existing remnant of the old rnad was 
in B miserable condition, and even at that dry season of the year 
scarcely passable; the bridges over the numerous little ditches 
were broken down, and in many places, right across the road, 
lay large stones and branches of trees which had been brought 
there years before to repair the bridges, and, having been unused, 
have ever since continued to obstruct the road. 

In Quitang, between Pamplona and Pasacio, where two brooks 
unite themselvea into one little river debouching at the latter 
place, a young Frenchman had established a hacienda. lie was 
contented and hopeful, and loudly praised the industry and 
friendliness of his people, Probably because they make fewer 
exactions, foreigners, as a rule, seem to agree better with the 
natives than Spaniards. Of these exactions, the bitterest com- 



r {dainta are rife of the injustice of the demands made upon the 
t lower olaeses in the settlement of their wages ; which, if tbey 
C do not immediately find the necesaary handa for every employ- 
ment, do not correspond with the enhanced value of the products ; 
and, according to them, the natives must even bo driven from 
I public employments, to labour in their service.* 

The Indian certainly is more independent than the European 

I labourer, because he has fewer wanta and, as a native landowner, 

I is not compelled to enm his bread as the daily labourer of another ; 

yet, with reference to wages, it may be questioned whether any 

colony whatever offers more favourable conditions to the planter 

than the Philippines. In Dutch India, where the prevalence 

of monopoly almost excludes private industry, free labourers 

obtain J guilder — somewhat more than 1 r.. the usual wages in 

the wealthy provinces of the Philippines {in the poorer it amounts 

to only the half) ; and the Javanese are not the equab of the 

Filipinos, either in strength, or intelligence, or skill i and the 

rate of wages in aU the older Slave States is well known. For 

• the cultivation of sugar and coffee, Mauritius and Ceylon are 

1 obliged to import foreign labourers at great expense, and to pay 

them highly ; and yet they are successful. 

From Quitang to Pasac&o the road is far worse than it has 
heretofore been ; and this is the moat important road in the 
province! Before reaching Paaae^, eWdent signs are visible, 
on the denuded sides of the limestone, of its having been 
formerly washed by the sea, PasacAo is picturesquely situated 
at the end of the valley which is intersected by the ItuUn, and 
; extends from Pamplona, between wooded mountains of limestone, 
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* N. Loney aMarts, in one of his oxcellent leports. that there never is ■ deflcienoj 
of euttablfi Ubourflrs, Aa ad example, nt Ibo unloading of a ship in Yloilo, nianjr 
ight lo|{ethor at one lime, induced bj the aiaall rise of wages from 1 to I } r. ) 
to himdi than could be employed. The Bel^^n consul, too, rsporti Ibat 
the provinces vhuru the abac^ grows the nholo of Ihe mute population is engaBed 
cultivation, in conseqiieoce of a amall rise of wn|;e*. 
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as for OS the sea. The ebb tides here ure extremely irregular. 
From noon to evening no difference was observable, and, 
when the decrease just became visible, the tide rose again. 
Immediately to the aouth, and facing tbe district, the side of B 
mountain, two thousand feet high and above two thousand feet 
broad, had two years ago given way to the subterranean action of 
the waves. The rock conaiats of a tough calcareous breccia, full 
of fragments of mussels and corals ; but, being shoeless, I cotild 
not remain on the sharp rock sufficiently long to make a closer 
examination. 

For the same reason, I was obliged to leave the ascent of th« 
Yamtik, which I had before vainly attempted from Libm&nan, 
unaccomplisbed from this point, although I had tbe advantage of 
the company of an obliging French planter in a boat excursion in 
a north-westerly direction along the coast. Here our boat floated 
along over gardens of coral, swarming with magnificently coloured 
fishes ; and after two hours we reached a cavern in the limestone, 
'* Suminab&ng," so low that ono could stir in it only by creeping 
which contained a few swallows and bats. On the river Cole- 
biyan, on the further side of the point Tanaun, we came upon a 
solitary shed, our night -quarters. Hero the limestone range is 
interrupted by an isolated cliff on the left bank of the Kttle river, 
consisting of a crystalline rock chiefly composed of hornblende ; 
which moreover, on tbe side exposed to the water, is surrounded 
completely by limestone. 

The surrounding mountains most swarm with wild boars. 
Under the thatehod roof of oui' hut, which serves as a shelter to 
occasional hunters, more than a hundred and fifty lower jaw-bones 
were set up as hunting trophies. The place appeared as if 
created for the breeding of cattle, Soft with fodder grass, and 
covered with a few groups of trees, with slopes intersected by 
rustling brooks, it rose up out of the sea, and was encoi 
by a steep wall of rock in the form of a semicircle ; ai 
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Ifiattle would 6ad grass, water, shade, and the protection of an 
' enclosing circumvallation. Wbile travelling along the coast, we 
had remarked a succession of similar localities, which however, 
from lack of enterprise and from the dread of pirates, were not 
utilised. As soon as our supper was prepared, we carefully 
extinguished our fire, that it might not serve as a signal to 
the vagabonds of the sea, and kept night watches. 

On the following morning we intended to visit a cave never 
before entered ; but, to our astonishment, we found no proper 
cavern, but only an entrance to a cavern a few feet in depth. 
Visible from a distiineo, it must often have been passed by the 
hunters, although, as wo were assured by our companions — who 
were astonished at the delusion — no one had ventured to enter 
it from stress of superstitious terror. 

The north coast of Camarincs, a» I have frequently mentioned, 
is, during the north-east monsoon, almost unapproachable ; while 
the south coast, screened by the outlying islands, remains always 
accessible. The most fertile districts of the eastern provinces, 
which during summer export their produce by the northern ports, 
in the winter often remain for months cut off from all communi- 
cation with the chief town, because there is no road over the small 
strip of land to the south coast. How much has been done by 
Nature, and bow little by man, to facilitate this intercourse, is 
very evident when we reflect upon the condition of the road to 
Pasacio, lately described, in connection with the condition of 
matters in the east, as shown by the map. 

Two rivers, one coming from the north-weat, and the other from 
the south-east, and both navigable before they reach the borders of 
tho province, flow through the middle of it in a line parallel with 
the coast (taking no account of its windings), and, after their 
junction, send their waters together through the estuary of 
Cabusio into the Bay of San Miguel. The whole province, 
therefore, is traversed through its contra by two navigable rivers, 
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which, aa regards commerce, form only one. But tHe harbour of 
Cabua&o, at the bottom of the Bay of San JIigut-1, is not n. 
during the north-east monsoon, and has this further disadvuntage, 
that the intercourse of the whole of the eastern part of Luzon with.i 
Manilla can be carried on only by b very circuitous route. On I 
the south coast, on the other hand, is the harbour of Pasac&o, intO'j 
which a navigable little river, above a mile in width, diflchurgos I 
itself; so that the distance between this river highway and the I 
nearest point of the Bicol Biver amounts to a little more than a j 
mile. 

The road connecting the two soas, laid out by on active alcalde 1 
in 1847, and maintained up to 1852, was however, at the date of I 
my inquirj', in so bad a condition that a pico of abaca paid 2 r. 1 
freight for this short distance, in the dry season ; and in the wet 1 
season it could not be forwarded for double the price." 

Many similar instances may be brought forward. In 1861 the 
English vice-consul reported that in Yloilo a pioo of sugar had risen i 
more than 2 r. in price (as much as the cost of freight from Yloilo 
to Manilla), in cooaequence of tho bad state of the road between 
the two places, which are only one league asunder. 

If, without reference to transport by sea, the islands were not I 
favoured in so extraordinary a manner by innumerable rivers with 
navigable mouths, a still greater proportion of their produce would 
not have beeu convertible into money. The natives, as well as the 
local authorities, have no desire for roads, which they themselves 
construct by forced labour, and, when completed, must maintain 
by the same method ; for, when no roads are made, the labourers 
are so much more easily employed in private operations. Even 
the curas, generally, are as little favourable to tho planning of 
commercial intercourse, by means of which trade, prosperity, and 
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r eiiligliteiiment would be introduced into the country, and their 
\ authority undermined. Indeed tlie Qovemment itself, up to within 
I B short time since, favoured euch a state of affiiira ; for bad roads 
* belong to the essence of the old Spajiiah colonial policy, which waa 
' always directed to effect the isolation of the separate provinces of 
I their great traiiBinaruie possessions, and to prevent the growth 
of a sense of national interest, in order to facilitate their govem- 
I ment by the distant mother country. 

esides, in Spain itself matters are no better. The means of 
I communication there are so very deficient that, as an instance, 
' merchandise is sent from Santand^r to Barcelona, round the whole 
, Iberian peninsula, in preference to the direct route, which is partly 
L accomplished by railway.* In Estremadura the hogs were fed 
I with wheat (live animals can be transported without roads), while 
I at the same time the sea-ports were importing foreign corn.+ 
The cause of this condition of affairs in that country is to be 
sought less in a disordered stato of finance, than in the enforce- 
ment of the Government maxim which enjoins the isolation of 
separate provinces. 

* "The Economical Position of Spain," Delmure, p. 7. 

t Lesage, " Coup d'<Eil." in Jaum. da Eei/iiomi$lta. Ssptcmbar, ISflS. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



Thk Ysarog (pronounced Issaro) rises up in the middle of Gama- J 
rineB, between the bays of Sun Miguel aud Lagonoy. Wliile its J 
oostern slope tUmoat reaches the sea, it is separated on its vestem I 
side by a broad strip of inundated laud from the Bay of San j 
Miguel. In circumference it is at least twelve leagues ; and its height, J 
1,966 metres.* Very flat at its base, it swells gradually to 16°,, I 
and higher up to 21" of inclination, and extends itself, in itfij 
western aspect, into a flat dome-shuped summit. But, if viewed 1 
from the eastern aide, it has the appearance of a circular chain | 
of mountains rent asunder by a great ravine. On Coello'a map I 
this ravine is erroneously laid down as extending from south to J 
north ; its bearing really is west to east. Sight in front of its J 
opening, and half a league south from Goa, lies the pretty little 
village of Eungus, by which it is known, The exteiior sides of the 
mountain and the fragments of its large crater are* covered with 
impenetrable woo_d. Bespecting its volcanic eruptions traditi(BLj 
says nothing. 

The higher slopes form the dwelling-place of a small race ot'm 

people, whose independence and tLc cuatoms of a primitive age | 

have almost entirely separated them from the inhabitants of the J 

• Front my barometrical oTusrvations— 

Goa, on thy northorn siope of the yBar6g .... 32 

TTucloy, n aottlemeiil of Ygurrotea ... , lUI 

fi«vine or BlHira . 1,)34 

Summit of Uio Y»iirA({ 1,!IU(1 
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One or two CimairoiiB might oocasionally have been 

ited hither, but no such instance is remembered. The in- 

ibitants of the Yaarog are commonly, though miatakenly, called 

'goiTotes ; and I retain the name, since their nationality has not 

)t been accurately determined ; they themselves maintaining that 

leir ancestors always dwelt in that locality. There are some 

'ho, in the opinion of the pastor of Camarines, speak the Bicol 

giiage in the purest manner. Their manners and customs are 

iry similar, in muny respects, to what they were on the arrival of 

Spaniards ; and sometimes they also remind fine of those pre- 

uong the Dyaka of Borneo at the present day." These 

I circumstances give rise to the conjecture that they may be the last 

iflf a race which maintained its independence against the Spanish 

le, and probably also against the little tyrants who ruled over 

l4he plain before the arrival of the Europeans. ^Vhen Juan de 

Salcedo undertook his triumphal march round North Luzon he 

found everywhere, at the mouths of the rivers, seafaring tribes 

living under many chieftains who, after a short struggle, were 

duin by the superior discipline and better arms of the Spaniards, 

or submitted voluntarily to the superior race ; but he did not 

ntcceed in subduing the independent tribes in the interior ; and 

tilese are still to be found in all the larger islands of the Philippine 

group. 

Similar conditions arc found in many places in the Indian 
Archipelago. The Malays, carrying on trade and piracy, possess 
the shore, and their language prevails there ; the natives being either 
subdued by them, or driven into the forests, the inaccessibility 
of which ensures to them a miserable but independent existence. t 



• TTie bIcuU o( a alain Ygorrote, >8 Bhown by Professor Virchow'a investigatioii, 
t a certain aimilarity to M»1ay skuUa of the ai^oiiung iiilBlidB of Sunda, eBpecially 

I to the iknUs of the D; aki. 

t Pigafetta found Amboyna inhabited by Hoon (Mohamniedanii) and heathena ; 
" but the lirBt poueaacd the seashore, Ibc latter tlic inttrior." In the harbour of 

■ Bruno (liomco) bc6nw tvo lowiu ; one inhiibited by Moon, und the other, IsTgcr than 
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In order to break down tlie opposition of the mid raceSt therl 
Spauish Govenmient forbade its subjects, under tbo penalty of ] 
one hundred blows and two years of forced labour, " to trade or J 
to have any intercourse with the heathens in the mountains who I 
pay no tribute to his Catholic Majesty, for although they would J 
exchange their gold, wax, &c., for other necessaries, they will \ 
never change for the better," I 

Probably this law has for centuries directly contributed to J 
save the barbarians, notwithstanding their small numbers, from ] 
complete externiination ; for free Intercourse between a jieople 
existing by agriculture, and another living principally by the j 
chase, speedily leads to the destruction of the latter. I 

The number of the Ygorrotoa of the Ysarog has, however, | 
been much diminished by deadly battles between the different j 
ranches, and by the marauding expeditions which, until a short ] 
time since, were aimually undertaken by the commissioners of I 
taxes, in the interest of the Crovemment monopoly, against the i 
tobacco fields of the Ygorrotes. Some few havo been ";)aai;?M>^" I 
(converted to Christianity and tribute) ; in which case they are 1 
obliged to establish themselves in little villages of scattered hut«, I 
where they can be occasionally visited by the clergyman of 1 
the nearest place ; and, in order to render the change easier to 1 
them, a smaller tax than usual is temporarily imposed upon 1 
such newly-obtained subjects. I 

I had deferred the ascent of the mountain until the beginning ] 
of the dry season of tlie year ; but I learned in Naga that my ' 
wish was hardly practicable, because the expeditions against the 
ranches of the mountain, which 1 have already mentione<l, usually 
occurred about this time. As the barbarians could not understand 
why they should not cultivate on their own fields a plant which 



thnt. and atanding e 
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iLirely in the siiit-wiilvr, li.v heulheiifi. The udilor rrniurk* Ibat J 
II Inilea ") luliuqucnlly roiiiiil lliot tlii' hcoUmnB hnd bcaa [ 
und had rritirpd Intn Uii? moiintiiiiii. 
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Imd become a necesaity to them, they saw in the Cuadrilieroe, oot 
functionaries of a civilised State, but robbers, against whom they 
obliged to defend themselves by force ; and appearances con- 
tributed no leaa to confirm them in their error ; for they did not 
content themaelves with destroying the plantations of tobacco, but 
ithe huts were burnt to the ground, the fruit-trees hewn down, and 
!ihe fields laid waste. Such forays never occurred without blood- 
shed, and often developed into a little war which was carried on by 
the mountaineers for a long time afterwarda, even against people 
who were entirely uninterested in it — Indians and Europeans, 
The expedition this year was to take place in the beginning of 
April ; the Ygorrotes consequently were in a state of great agita- 
tion, and had, a few days previously, murdered a young unarmed 
Ipuuiard in the vicinity of Mabotoboto, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, by striking him to the earth with a poisoned arrow, and 
afterworda inflicting twenty-one wounds with the wood-knife. 
Fortunately there arrived soon after a countermand from 
Manilla, whore the authorities seemed to have been gradually 
eouvincod of the harmful tendency uf such violent measures. 
It could not be doubted that this intelligence would quickly spread 
amongst the ranches ; and, acting upon the advice of the com- 
toandant (upon whom, very much against his inclination, the con- 
duct of tho expedition had devolved), I lost no time in availing 
myself of the anticipated season of quiet. The Governmont have 
since adopted the prudent method of purchasing the tobacco, 
which is voluntarily cultivated by the Ygorrotes, at the ordinary 
rate, and, where practicable, encouraging them to lay out new 
fields, instead of destroying those in existence. 

The next day at noon I left Naga on horseback. The pueblos 
of Mogaroo, ConSman, Quipayo, and CalabAnga, in this fertile 
district follow so thickly upon one another that they form an 
almost uninterrupted succession of houses and gardens. Cala- 
banga lies half a league from iho sea, between the mouths of 
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two rivere, the more southerly of which is sixty feet broad and ^ 
sufficiently deep for large trading vessels.* 

The rood winds round the foot of the Ysarog first to the north- 
east and then to the east. Soon the hlooming hedges cease, 
and are succeeded by a, great bare plain, out of which numerous I 
flat hillocks raise themselves. Both hills and plain, when wa 
passed, served for pasturage; but from August to January they 1 
are sown with rice; and fields of batata are occasionally seen. 




Wf Bdfry of Ctthbdnga. 
ii EUgnvod iD Oviedo ; Vilde>a " Hlit. Ren. j ut., de lu Indlu,") | 



After four hours we arrived at the little village of Maguiring ' 
(Manguirin), the church of which, a tumble-down shed, stood on 
an equally naked hillock ; and from its neglected condition one 
might have guessed that the priest was a native. 

This hillock, as well as the others which I examined, consisted j 

* Oil CugUo'ii mup these propoi-tiiuis ar* wronyty sUled. 
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pjf the d4bris of the Tsarog, the more or less decomposed trachj-tic 
" fragments of hornblende rock, the spaces between which were 
filled up with red sand. The number of stre-ams sent down by 
the Ysariig, into the bays of Snn Miguel and Lagonoy, is 
extraordinarily largo. On the tT&ct belund Maguiring I counted, 
. in three-quarters of an hour, five considerable estuaries, that 
I is to say, above twenty feet broad ; and then, as far as Goa, 
twenty-six more^ altogether, thirty-one : but there are more, as 
I did not include the smallest ; and yet the distance between 
Maguiring and Ooa, iu a straight line, does not exceed three milos. 
This accounts for the enormous quantity of steam with which this 
mighty condenser is fed. I have not met with this phenomenon on 
any other mountain in so striking a manner. One very remarkable 
circumstance is the rapidity with which the brimming ri\iilcts 
pass in the estuaries, enabling them to carry the trading vessels, 
sometimes even ships, into a main stream (if the expression may 
be allowed), while tho scanty contributions of their kindred 
streams on the northern side have scarcely acquired the impor- 
tance of a mill-brook. These waters, from their breadth, look 
like little rivers, although in reality they consist of only a brook, 
up to the foot of the mountain, and of a river's mouth in the 
plain ; the intermediate part being absent. 

The country here ia strikingly similar to the remarkable moun- 
tain district of the Gelungung, described by Jungbuhn ; " yet 
the origin of these rising grounds diifers in some degree from 
that of those in Java. The latter were due to the eruption of 

11822, and the great fissure in tho wall of the crater of the 
Gelungung, which is turned towards them, shows unmistakably 
whence the materials for their formation were derived ; but the 
great chasm of tho Ysarog opens towards the east, and therefore 
has no relation to the numberless hillocks on the north-west 
of the mountain. Behind Maguiring they run more closely 
• ''Java, ila Formation." II. 13J 
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together, their summits are flatter, and their sides steeper i rm&X 
they paaa gradually into a goutly iucUiicd slope, rent into I 
innumertthle clefta, in the hollows of whith oa many brooks ore 1 
actively employed in converting the angular outlines of the littlo 1 
islands into these rounded hillocks. The third river hehind J 
Maguiring is larger than those preceding it; on the eixth liefl I 
the large Visita of Borobod ; and on the tenth, that of Rngiy.' 1 
The rice fields cease with the hill country, and on the slope, which; J 
ia well drained by deep channels, only wild cune and a few I 
groups of trees grow. Passing by many villages, whose hut« J 
were so isolated and concealed that they might remain unob- ' 
served, we arrived at five o'chick at Tagiinton ; from which a 
road, practicable for buffalo carts, and used for the transport of 
the nboed grown in the district, loads to Goa ; and here, detained 
by an attack of dinrrhcra, I hired a little house, in which I lay 
for nearly four weeka, no other remedies ofEering themselvee to 
me hut hunger and repose. 

During this time I made the acquaintance of some newly con- 
verted Tgorrotee, and won their confidence, except that I had some | 
difficulty subsequently in attaining my purpose of climbing the 
mountain, and seeking out their kindred confederates in the \ 
ranches.* When, at last, I was able to quit Goa, my friends 
conducted me, as the first strp, to their settlement ; where, 
having been previously recommended and expected, I easily 
obtained the requisite number of attendants to take into their , 
charge the animals and plants which were collected for me. 

On tho following morning the ascent was commenced. Even' 
before we arrived at the first rancho, I was convinced of the good 

■ An intelligeDt moatizo frequontly visilod mc during my sickness, Aceaiding 
to bia atBlementa, beudei tbe copper Already mentionod. toiil is fuund in threo 
places, nod evuu gold aod iron veto to 1)e had. To the aoiae man I am iudebtdd 
for ProfesBOr Virchow'B skull of CM4miiiin, refoned to bafore, which was s&id to 
have coma from a cavern in Umang, oae league from Cantrndon. Similu sin 
are also said to be found at the Ti^ita Paniniman, and on s smull island cloM to 
Tisila Gaiblo. 
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Report that had preceded me. The master of the house came 
I towards us and conducted us by a narrow path to his hut, after 
I baving removed the foot-lances, which projected obliquely out of 
I the ground, but were dexterously concealed by brushwood and 
ves." A woman employed in weaving, at my desire, continued 
L her occupation. TIio loom was of the simplest kind, The upper 
f end, the chuin-beam, whieh consists of a pieoe of bamboo, is fixed 
to two bars or posts; and the weaver sits on the ground, imd 




to the two notched ends of a small lath, which supplies the place 
of the weaving beam, hooka ou a wooden bow, in the arch of 
which the back of the lath is fitted. Placing her feet against two 
pegs in the ground and bending her back, she, by means of the 
bow, stretches the material out straight. A netting-needle, longer 
I than the breadth of the web, serves instead of the weaver's 
■huttle, but it can ho pushed through only by considerable fric- 
* Thuf are funned of bunboos. 
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tion, and not always without breaking the chains of threads, A 
hith of hard wood (caryota), sharpened like a knife, represents the 
trestle, and after every stroke it is placed upon the edge ; afti^r 
which tho comb is pushed forward, a thread put through, and 
atruck faet, and so forth. The W6b consisted of tEreads of Ihc 
•baci, which were not »<pun, but tied one to another. 

Tho huts I visited deserve no special description. Composed 
of bamboos and palm-leaves, they are not essentially different 
from the dwellings of poor Indians ; and in their neighbour- 
hood were small fields planted with batata, maize, cnladium and 
8ugar-cane, and enclosed by magnificent poI)'podies. One of the 
highest of these, which I caused to be felled for the purpose, 
measured in the stem 9 metres, 30 centimetres; in the crown, 
3 metres, 12 centimetres; and its total length was 11 metres, 42 
centimetres (36'38 feetRb.) 

A yoimg lad produced music on a kind of lut«, called haringbaii ; 
consisting of the dry shaft of the scitamina stretched in the form 
of 8 bow by means of a thin tendril instead of gut. Half a 
uocoa shell is fixed in the middle of the ' bow, which, when 
playing, is placed against the belly, and serves as a sounding 
board ; and the string, when struck with a short wand, gave out a 
pleasing humming sound, realising the idea of the harp and 
plectrum in their simplest forms. Others accompanied tlic 
musician on Jewa'-harps of bamboos, as accurate us those of the 
Mintras on tho Malay Peninsula ; and there was one who played 
on a guitar, which he had himself made, but after a European 
pattern. Tho hut contained no utensils besides Iwws, arrows, 
and a cooking pot. The possessor of clothes boro them on his 
|)erson. I found tbo women as decently clad iw the Indian 

iristian women, and carrying, besides, a wood knife. As a mark 
i-of entire confidence, I was token into the tobacco fields, which 
were well concealed and protects! by foot-Iancea ; and they 
appeared to be carefully looked after. 
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The result of my fumiliurity with this people, both before and 
after this opportunity, may be briefly Bummed up. 

They live on the higher slopes of the mountain, never, 
indeed, below 1,500 feet ; each family by itself. It is difficult to 
ascertain how many of them there may now be, as but little 
intercourse takes place amongst them. In the part of the 
mountain belonging to the district of Goa, their number is 
estimated at about fifty men and twenty women, including the 
children : but twenty years before the population was more 
numerous. Their food consists principally of batata, besides 
Bome gabi {calaiHiim}. A little maize is likewise cultivated, as 
well as some ubi (iHoscorea), and a small quantity of sugar-cane 
for chewing. 

In laying out a batata field, a wood is partially cleared, the 
earth loosened with the blunt wood knife, and the bulbs or layers 
then planted ; and within four months the harvest begins, and 
continues uninterruptedly from the time the creeping plant strikes 
root and forms tubers. After two years, however, the produce is 
so much diminished that the old plants arc pulled up, in order to 
moke room for new ones obtained from the runners. The field 
is then changed, or other fruits cultivated thereon, but with the 
addition of manure. A i>iece of land, fifty brazas long, and thirty 
wide, is sulficicnt for the sujiport of a family. Only occasionally 
in the wet season docs this resource fail, and then they resort to 
gubi, which appears to be as easily cultivated on wet as on dry 
ground, but is not so profitable as batata. The young shoots of 
the gabi are planted at distances of a vara, and if consumed in a 
proper manner, ought not to be cropped till after a year. Each 
family kills weekly one or two wild hogs. Stags are rare, 
although I obtained a fine pair of horns ; and they do not use 
the skin. Bows and arrows are used in hunting ; some poisoned, 
and some not. Every rancho keeps dogs, which live principally on 
baluta, and also cuts to protect the fields against lats ; and they 
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hIbo have poultry, but no game cocks ; which, having been first ' 

ft 




intvodueod into iho Philippines hy Ihc Spimiiirde, 
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ever, wanting in the huts of the Indione ; but tte inhabitanta of 
tlie Ysarog are aa yet free from this passion. 

The few products of a more advanced civilisation which they 
require, thoy obtain by the sale o£ the spontaneoua productions 
of their forests, chiefly wax and resin (pili),* apnik, dugian- 
• gan {a kind of copal), and some abacfi. Wax, which is much in 
. request for church solemnities, fetches half a dollar per Icatti; 
and resin averages half a real per cbinanta. Business is transacted 
very simply. Indians, having intercourse with the Ygorrotes, 
make a contract with them ; and they collect the products and 
hring them (o a place previously agreed on, where the Indians 
receive them, after paying down the stipulated price. 

Physicians and magicians, or persons supposed to be possessed of 
secret powers, are unknown ; every one helps himself. In order 
to arrive at a clear understanding of their religious views, a longer 
, intercourse would be necessary. But they certainly believe in one 
God, or, at least, say so, when 
they are closely questioned as 
to Christ ; and have also loosely 
acquired several of the ext<?r- 
nal practices of Catholicism, 
which they employ us spells. 

Hunting and hard labour 
constitute the employments of 
man in general, as well as iu 
the Philippines. The practice 
of employing women as beasts 

of burden — which, although it exists among many of the 
peoples of Europe, for example, the Basques, Wallaehians, and 
Portuguese, is almost peculiar to barbarous nations, — seems 
to have been unknown in the Philippines as far back as the 
time of lis discovery by the Spaniards; and even among the 
■ The fruit of the wild pili \a onfil (or food. 
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barbarians of the Ysardg. the women engage only in light labotn 
and are well treated. Everj' family suppoite its aged and thosfl ] 
unfit for labour. Headaches and fevers were stated to me as the I 
prevalent maladies ; for which burnt rice, poanded and mixed to I 
B pap with water, is taken as a remedy ; and in case of severe j 
headache they make an incision in the forehead of the sufferer. A 
Their prevalence is explained by the habit of neutralising the ill 1 
effects of drinking water in exceas, when they are heated, by the 
consumption of warm water in large doses ; and the rule holds 1 
with regard to cocoa-wuter ; the remedy for immoderate use of i 
which is warm cocoa-water. Their muscular power is small, and I 
they are not able to carry more than fifty pounds weight to any , 
considerable diatancu. 

Besides the chase and agriculture, their occupatiens are restricted I 
to the manufacture of extremely rude weapons, for which they 
purchase the iron, when required, from the Indians, and of the . 
coarse webs made by the women, and of wicker work. Every 
father of a family is roaster in his own house, and acknowledges 1 
no power higher than himself. In the event of war "with neigh- 
bouring tribes, the bravest places himself at the head, and ths ' 
rest follow him as long as they are able ; there is no deliberate j 
choosing of a leader. 

On the whole, they are peaceful and honourable towards each | 
other, although the idle ocwiaionally steal the iruits of the fields; 
and, should the thief be caught, the person robbed punishes 
him with blows of the rattan, without being under any apprehen- 
sions of vengeance in consequence. If a man dies, his nearest 
kinsmen go out to requite his death by the death of some other 
individual, taken at random. The rule is strictly enforced. For 1 
a dead man a man must bo killed ; for a woman a woman ; and j 
for a child a child. Unless, indeed, it be a friend they encounter, ] 
the first victim that offers is killed. Latterly, however, owing to 
the unusual success attained by some of them in representing the 
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STRANGE CUSTOMS. 

occurrence of death aa an imaToidable destiny, the custom in 
said to have fallen into desuetude ; and the relatives do not exact 
the satisfaction. This was easy in the enae of the deceased being 
an ordinary person ; hut, to the present diiy, vengeance is required 
in the event of the death of a beloved child or wife. If a man 
kills a woman of another house, her nearest kinsman endeavours 
to kill a woman of the house of the murderer; but to the murderer 
himself he does nothing ; nnd ihe corpse of the victim thus slain 




aa a death-oEFering is not buried, nor is its head cut off; and 
her family, in their turn, seek to avenge the deAth by murder. 
This is reckoned the most honourable course. Should the 
murderer, however, be too strong to be so overcome, any weaker 
person, be it who it may, is slain in retaliation ; and hence, pro- 
bably, the comparatively small number of women. 

Polygamy is permitted ; but even the most cnurapcous and 
skilful seldom or never have more than one wife. A young man 
wishing to marry commissions his father to treat with the 
father of the bride as to the price ; which latterly has greatJy 
increased : but the average is ten wood knives, costing from 4 to tt 
reales, and about 12 dollars in cash; nnd the acquisition of so 
large a sum by tlie Hnle of wax, resin, and abac^, often takes the 
bridegroom two years. The bride- money goes partly to the father, 
and partly to the nearest relations ; every one of whom has an 
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equal interest. If there should be many of them, tjmost notlij 
remains for tho father, who has to give a great feast, on whi 
occasion much palm-wine is dnmt. 

Any man using violence towards a girl is killed by her j 
If the girl likes hiin, and the father hears of it, he agrees up 
a day with the former, on which he is to bring the bride's dow: 
which should he refuse to do, he is caught by the relations, boiB 
to a tree, and whipped with a cane. Adultery is of most i 
occurrence; but, when it does take place, the dowry is retui 
either by the woman, who then acquires her freedom, or by t 
seducer, whom she then follows. The husband has not the ri(^ 
to detain her, if he takes the money, or even if he should r 
it : but the latter contingency is not likely to arise, since that 8 
of money will enable bim to buy for himself a new wife. 

In the afternoon we reached a vast ravine, called " Basin 
973 metres above Uacloy, and about 1,134 metres above the S 
extending from south-east to north-west between lofty, precipito 
ranges, covered with woo<l. Its base, which has an inclination ^ 
33°, consiets of u naked bed of rock, and, after every violent r 
fall, gives issue to a torrent of water, which discharges i 
violently. Here we bivouacked; and the Ygorrotes, in r t 
short time, built a hut, and remained on the watch outside, 
daybreak the thermometer stood at IG-S" R. 

The road to the summit was very difficult on account of 1 
slippery clay earth and the tough network of plants; but t 
last 600 feet were imcxpcctedly easy, the very steep ■ 
being covered with a very thick groivth of thinly leaved, knottfl 
mossy thibaudia, rhododendra, and other dwarf woods, whc4 
innumerable tough branches, running at a very small heig^ 
along the ground and parallel to it, form a corapoet and e 
lattice-work, by which one mounted upwards as on a sliglid 
inclined ladder. The point which we reached, as may be 8 
by the illustration, was evidently the highest spur of the Iiorfl 
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shoe-sbapcd mouiitaiii side, which iMiinds the greot ravine of 
RimguB on the north. The top was hardly fifty paces in diameter, 
and 80 thickly covered with trees that I have never seen its like j 
we hod not room to stand. My active hosta, however, went at once 
to work, though the task of cutting a path through the wood 
involved severe labour, and, chopping off the branches, built 
therewith, on the tops of the lopped trees, an observatory, from 
which I should liave had u wide panoramic view, and an oppor- 
tunity for taking celctttial altitudes, had not everything been 
enveloped in ii thick inist. The iieighbouriug volcanoes were 
visible only* in glimpses, as well as the Bay of San Miguel and 
some lakes in the interior. Immediately after eunset the tlier- 
mometflr registere*] 12-5° R. 

On the following morning it was ef ill overcast ; and when, 
about ten o'clock, the clouds became thicker, we set out on our 
return. It was my intention to have passed the night in a 
rancho, in order next day t« visit a solfatara which was said to 
be a day's journey further; but my companions were eo exhausted 
by fatigue that they asked for at least one day's rest. 

On the upper slojie I obaorved no palms, with the exception of 
calamus ; but polypodies were very frequent, and orchids surpris- 
ingly abundant. In one place all the trees were hung, at a con- 
venient height, with flowering aerids ; of which one could have 
collected thousands without any trouble. The most beautiful 
plant was a Medinella, of so delicate a texture that it was impos- 
sible to preserve it. 

Within a quarter of an hour north-east of Uiicloy, a consider- 
able spring of carbonic acid bursts from the ground, depositing 
abundance of calcareous sinter. Our torches were quickly 
extinguished, and a fowl covered over with a cigar-box died in a 
few minutes, to the supreme astonishment of the Ygorrotes, to 
whom these phenomena were entirely new. 

On the second day of rest, my poor hosts, who hwd oocompanied 
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3 back to Uucloy, still felt so weary that they were not fit 1 



any undertaking. AVith naked heads and bellies they squatted 
the burning siin in order to replenish their bodies t 
which they had lost during the bivouac on the summit ; for they 
are not allowed to drink wine. AATion I finally left them on th« 
following day, we had become siich good friends that I was 
pelled to accept a tamed wild pig us a present. A troop of 
and women accompanied mo until they saw the glittering 
of Maguiriug, when, after 
exchange of hearty farewell 
they returned to their forests. 
The Indians whom I had 
taken with me from Qoa hi 
proved so lazy and morose tl 
nearly the whole task of mi 
ing the path through the for< 
had fallen upon the Ygorrol 
From sheer laziness they tl 
away the drinking water 
which they were the portera 
and the Ygorrotes were obli| 
ed to fetch water from a con- 
siderable distance for 
bivouac on the summit. Ii 
all my troublesome marcbi 
I have always done better wil 
Cimarrons than with Indii 
The former I have foui 
•■ obliging, trustworthy, acti' 
and acquainted with locttlitii 
while the latter generally displayed the opposite qualities, 
would, however, be unjust to form a conclusive opinion as to thi 
comparative merits from these facts; for the barbai-ians are 
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A rGORROTE PETITION. 



home when in the forest ; what they do is done voluntarily, and 
the stranger, when he poBaesses their confidence, ia treated as a 
jst. But the Indiana are reluctant companions, PoHsiaa, who, 
even when they receive a high rate of wages, consider that they 
are acting most honourably when they do as little aa possible. At 
any rate, it is no pleasure to them to leave their village in order to 
become luggage-portera or beaters of roods on fatiguing marches 
in impracticable districts, and to camp out in the open air under 
every deprivation. For them, still more than for the European 
peasant, repose is the most agreeable refreshment. The less 
comfort any one enjoys at home, the greater is the reluctance 
with which he leaves it ; and the aume thing may be observed in 
Europe. 

Ab the Ygorrotes were not permitted to have cocoa-palms for 
the preparation of wine, vinegar and brandy, so that they might 
not infringe the monopoly of the hacienda, they presented me 
with a petition entreating me to obtain this favour for them. The 
document was put together by an Indian writer in so ludicrously 
r confused a manner that I give it as a specimen of Philippine 
I clerkship* At all events, it had the beat result, for the peti- 
tioners were accorded twice as much as they had prayed for. 

The south-west monsoon lasts in this region (district of Goa) 
from April to October. April is very calm {navegacion de senoras). 
From June to August the south-west winds blow steadily; 

• Sw Inappctorpor 8. M. 

Nosotroa doa Ca)iDm iftualm de RAncpriu de Lalud y TTacIoy comprenHion del 

pncblo de Ooa iirovi do Cmniriiiea 8ur. Ante Irw pies de vmd poatramos y decimoi, 

[i portoD de plornble eatndo en quo noa hBllBbainM dc la infedelidad recien- 

L pobUdoi esta viiilas de R&iiceriaa j* noa Contentamoi basUntemeDte eu tu felii 

> llegtdn y (uvjda de este emmente inoa(« de Yaurog loque havia con quiitado 

I indimtnatnente de V. baja mia ooneaeloB, y slibioa para poder con aeguir a doce 

I pono* (I'.D. arbolea) de cocalee de mammgiiiteria para tiuestro luo y alogiicion a Ids 

demaa VgatoteB, o monteHtnoa q. nu quieren vendirnoa ; ela atitidad publicii y 

)nocer a Dioa y a la anbersna Hejnn y Sora Dofia Isabel In (que Djoa Gue) Y 

por inteoto. 

A. V. pedimoa, 7 gupticamoa cod hiimildad aecirva proveer y mandar, ai ea gracia 
■eguB lo q. implonnioa, etc. Domingo Tulee t- Jo*" lameniiaoo t- 
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March, April, and May are the driest months ; there are shifting 
winds in March and the beginning of April ; while from October 
to December is the time of storms ; ** S. Francisco (4th October) 
brings bad weather." Bice is planted in September and reaped 
in February. 
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CHAPTER SVIII. 



From the Tsarog I returned through NAga and Nabua to Yriga, 
the aacent of which I at length accomplished. 

tThe chief of the Montesinos hod received daily rations for 
twenty-two men, with whom he professed to make a road to the 
summit ; but when, on the evening of the third day, he caine 
himself to Yn'ga, in order to fetch more provisiona, on the pro- 
text that the work still required some time for execution, I 
explained that I should endeavour to ascend the mouutain on 
the following morning, and requested him to act as guide. He 
consented, hut disappeared, together with his companions, during 
the night ; the Indians in the tribun&l having been good enough 
to hold out the prospect of severe punishment in case the work 
performed should not correspond to the working days. After 
fruitless search for another guide, we left Buhi in the aftenioou, 
and x)assed the night in the raneho, where we had previously 
been so hospitably received. The fires were still burning, but 
the inhabitunla, on our approacli, had fled. About six o'clock on 
the following morning the ascent began. After we had gone 

I through the forest, by availing ourselves of the path which we 
liad previously beaten, it led us through grass three or four feet 
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in height, with keen-edged leaves ; succeeded by cane, from seven 
to eight feet high, of the eame habitat with our Aruiulo phmg- 
mites (hut it was not in flower), which occupied the whole of 
the upper part of the mountain as far aa the edge. Only in the 
ravine did the trees attain any height. The lower declivities were 
covered with aroids and ferns ; towards the summit were tendrils 
and mosses ; and here I found a beautiful, new, and peculiarly 
shaped orchid.* The Ctmarrons had cut down some c 
beuting down our road for ourselves with wood-knivea, we arri' 
at the summit a little before ten o'clock. It was very foggy, 
the hope of a clear evening or morning I caused a hut to 
erected, for which purpose the cane was well fitted. The Ini 
were too lazy to erect a lodging for themselves, or to pi 
wood for a watch-fire. They squatted on the ground, squeezed 
close to one another to warm themselves, Hte cold nee. and 
suffered thirst because none of them would fetch water. Of tl 
two water-carriers whom I had taken with me, one had 
vertently" upset his water on the road, and the other had tliro< 
it away " because he thought we should not require it." 

I found the highest points of the Yriga to be 1,212 mef 
1,120 metres above the surface of the Buhi Lake, From Buhi^ 
went to Batu. 

The Batu Lake (111 metres above the sea) had sunk lower 
my last visit in February. The carpet of alga? had inci 
considerably in breadth, its upper edge being in many pi 
decomposed ; and the lower passed gradually into a thick 
sistency of putrid water-plants {chanc, algsc, pontcderiie, Talifini 
pistiffi, &c,), which encompassed the surface ot the wat#r so 
only through a few gaps could one reach the bank. Right a 
the mouth of the Quinali lies, in the lake, a bar of black mi 
the softest parts of which were indicated by some ineignifii 
channels of water. Aa we could not get over the bar in a 
■ Dtndniiium nr,inla, n. Hp., Beichontwcb lil, 
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boat, two small skifEs were bound together with a matting of 
bamboo, and provided with an awning. By means of this con- 
trivance, which was drawn by three strong bu£Ealoes (the whole 
body of men with evident delight and loud mirth wading knee- 
deep in the black mud and aasisting by pushing behind) we suc- 
ceeded, as if on a elcdge, in getting over the obstacle into the 
river ; which on my first visit overflowed the fields in many places, 
in so far that the huts of the natives rose out of the water like so 
many ships : but now (in June) not one of its channels was full. 
We were obliged in cousequeiice to continue our sledge journey 
until we were near to QulndH. 

\t Ligdo I alighted at a friendly Spaniard's, a great part 
of the place, together with the tribunal and convent, having 
Iweu burnt down since my last visit. After making the neces- 
•ary preparations, I went in the evening to Barayong, a little 
Tancho of Cimarrons at the foot of the Uazar^ga, and, together 
with its inhabitants, ascended the mountain on the following 
xaoming. The women also accompanied us for some distance, 
and kept the company in good humour; and when, on the road, 

Indian who had been engaged for the purpose wished to give 
up carrjTQg a bamboo fiill of water, and, throwing it away, ran 
off. an old woman stepped forward in his stead, aud dragged 
the water cheerfully along up' to the summit. This mountain 
was moister than any I had ever ascended, the Semeru in 
Java, in some respects, excepted ; and half-way up I found some 
rotten rafflc*ia,* Two miserable-looking Cimarron dogs drove a 
young stag towards us, which was slain by one of the people with 
a blow of the woofL-knife. The path ceased at a third of the 
height, but it was not difficult to get through the wood. The 
upper portion of the mountain, however, being thickly overgrown 
with cane, again presented groat obstacles. About twelve we 
reached the summit-level, which, pierced by no crater, is almost 
■ R^im Citmintn B. Btowh, Mcotding to Di. Kubn. 
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horizontal, emootlily arched, and thickly covered with cane. Its 
height is 1,354 metres. In a short time the iudefixti gable Cimar- 
roua built a hue large hut of cane : one room for myself and the 
baggage, a large assembly-room for the people, and a special 
apartment for cooking. Unfortunately the cane was so wet that 
it would not bum. In order to procure firewood to cook the rice, 
thick branches were got out of the wood, and their comparativoly 
dry pith extracted with great labour. The lucifer-matehes, tooy 
were so damp that the phoBphorus was nibbed away in frictiom^ 
but, being collected on blotting-paper, and kneaded together 
the sulphurous end of the mateh-wood, it became dry and 
kindled by friction. Not a trace of solid rock was to be 
All was obstructed by a thick overgrowlh from whore the 
ceaeed, and the ground covered with a dense bed of damp y 
earth. The following morning was fine, and showed a 
panorama; but, before I had completed my drawing, it again 
became misty ; and as, after several hours of waiting, the heav' 
were overspread with thick rain-clouda, we set out on our return. 

Numerous butterflies swarmed around the aumnut. We oool 
however, catch only a few, as the passage O' 
was too difficult for naked feet ; and, the badly- stitched solea 
two pairs of new shoes which I had brought from Manilla having 
dropped ofi" some time before I reached the summit, I was com- 
pelled to perform the journey to Lig&o barefoot. 

On the following day my Spanish host went twice to the 
tribunal to procure the buffalo carts which were necessary for the 
furtherance of my collections. His courteous request was unsuc- 
cessful ; but tho command of the cura, who personally informed 
the Gobern adore illo in his house, was immediately obeyed. The 
mitive authorities have, as a rule, but little respect for private 
Spanish people, and treat them not seldom with open contempt. 
An official recommendation from the alcalde is usually effect 
hut not in all the provinces ; for many alcaldes do hurt to tl 
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owu authority ty engaging the aesistanoe or connivance of the 
native magiatratea in the furtherance of their personal inte- 



I here shot aomo panikes, great bats with wings nearly five feet 
wide when extended, which in the day time hang asleep from the 
branches of trees, and, among them, two mothers with their 
young sucking ones uninjured. It was affecting to see how the 
little animale clung more and more firmly to the bodies of their 
dying parents, and how tenderly they embraced them even after 
they were dead. The apparent feeling, however, was only self- 
interest at bottom, for, when their store of milk was exhausted, 
the old ouea were treated without respect, like empty bottles. 
As soon as the young ones were separated, they fed on bananas, 
and lived several days, imtil I at length placed them in spirits. 

Early in the morning I rode on the pastor's horse to Legaspi, 
and in the evening through deep mud to the alcalde at Albiy. 
"W'e were now (June) in the middle of the so-called dry season, 
but it rained almost every day ; and the road between AlbAy 
and LegAspi was worse than ever. During my T,4sit information 
arrived from the commandant of the faluas on the south coast 
that, as he was pursuing two pirate vessels, six others suddenly 
made their appearance, in order to cut ofi^ his return ; for which 
reason he had quickly made bis way back. The faluas are very 
strongly manned, and provided with cannon, but the crews fur- 
nished by the localities on the coast are entirely unpractised in 
tho use of fire-arms, and moreover hold the Moors in such dread 
that, if the smallest chance ofiers of flight, they avail themselves 
of it to ensure their safety by making for the land. The places 
on the coast, destitute of other arms than wooden pikes, were 
completely exposed to the pirates, who had firmly established 
themselves in Catanduanes, Biri, and several small islands, and 
seized ships with impunity, or robbed men on the land. Almost 
daily fresh robberies and murders were announced from the vil- 
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lages on the shore. During a plundering expedition the 
caught while employed at the oars ure finuUy sold as slaves ; and, 
on the division of the spoil, one of the crew falls to the share of 
the dato who fitted out the vcsseL* The coasting veasels 
these waters, it ia true, are mostly provided with artillery, but 
is generally placed in the hold of the ship, as no one on board 
knows how to use it. If the cannon be upon deck, either tbo 
powder or the shot is wanting ; and the captain promises to be 
better prepared next time.f The alcalde reported the outrogMi 
of the pirates by erery post to Manilla, as well as the great inji 
done to trade, and spoke of the duty of the Government to pro1 
its subjects, especially us the latter were not permitted to 
fire-arms ; X ind from the Bieaya Islands came the same cry 
help. The Government, however, was powerless against the 
evil. If the complaints were indeed very urgent, they would 
send a steamer into the waters most infested ; but it hardly ever 
came in sight of pirates, although the latter were carrying on 
their depredations close in front and behind. 

At Simara, the principal town, I subsequently met with a 
Government steamer, which for fourteen days past had been 
nominally engaged in cruising against the pirates ; for the latter, 
generally forewarned by their spies, perceive the smoke of 
steamers sufficiently soon to slip away in their flat boats ; and 
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") the number of Spuiiords mid 
I nmuQnted to twenty thouaoud. 



" According \a E. Bematdez (" Guemi al Siir 
ladiana Mdnnpped and killed within thirty yeue 

t The richly laiien JViiP acted in this wny. 

X Extruct from a lettai of the nlcnlJo to the captain-geneml, 20th June, '60 : — 
" For ten daye pkit ten pirate Teucls hare been lying undutnrbed at the itUnd of 
8. Miguel, two IcSjfUos from 'IVliaou, and iotermpt the oommunication with tbs 
iiland of Catandu^QL's and the oaatern part ufAlbfiy .... They hare committed 
■OTeisl robborioa, and carried off six men. Nothing can be dona to n 
there are no Hre-anns in the villagoa, and the only two falaaa have been detained 11^ 
the roads of San Bfmardino by alreBa of weather." 

tiettar of 2Stli June : — >' Besides the above pirate ahipt four large pancoa and fta| 
amall vintoa hare made their appoamnce in the atraits of Bernardino. . 
force amoiinta from four hundred and fifty to fire hundred men . . 
they have killed aix(«en men, Vidnnppod t«i, and captured one ship." 
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KfefiicerR Vnev beforehand tliat their cruise would have no other 
k result than to show the distressed provinces that their outcry was 
b not altogether unnoticed.* 

I Twenty small steum gimlxMits of light draught had shortly 

I before been ordered from England, and were nearly ready. Tlie 

I first two indeed arrived suoii after in Manilla (they had to be 

t imneported in pieces round the Cape), and were to be followed 

by the rest ; and they were at one time almost siiccesflful in 

delivering the archipelago from these burdensome pests ; t at least, 

from the proscribed Moors who cnme every year from tho Solo 

Lake, mostly from the island of Tavitavi, nrriving in May at the 

Bisayas, and continuing their depredations in the archipeiu^'o 

imtil the change of the monsoon in October or November com- 

I pi^lled them to return. J In the Philippines they derived now 

* In CliHinissa'B time it wua evta wone. '' llie eipedilioni in nrtned veasela, 
whiph were sent from Umilln to cruise •gainst tha enemy (tlio pirat™) . . . ierve 
only to promote sraugMling, and Chriatiane und Moora avoid one anotliBr with 

eqiiBl diligente on snch ocoaaions" (" Olisecvatioiia und Yiewa." p. 73) 

Uu (i. IT. 13) reports lo the same effect, aecordin^ to notices from Ihc aecretary- 
gcnerol'a ottioe at Manilla, anil iiddi that the cruiaers aold eveo the royal arma utd 
Hmmunition. whicb had been eiitruated to them, whence much pasaed into the hands 
of the Moun. The alcaldes were aaid to inSuonce the comTtiaudara of the cniiiers, 
and the latter to overreach the ulcaldea ; but both nsuully made common cauae. 
Lap^rouae ulao rulali^ (ii., p. 3S7% that the ulciildes bought a very targe niiinlior of 
(wnoni who bad bran made atavca by the pirate* (in the Philippines) ; ao that the 
latter were not usually brought to BHtaris, where they were of much leu Tulue. 

t Accoidiiig t9 the Binrio de Manila. Ulh March, IBSS, piracy on the seaa had 

diminished, bnt had not c^aaoH. Paragiia, ('alamianea, Mindoro. Mindanbo, and 

\ the Bisayna still niffer from it. Robberiei and kidnapping arc frequoDlly earned dd 

r H opportunity favours ; and eiith cxaaal pinitw are to be ailirpated only by extremo 

Mverily. According to my latent accounta, pinioy ia again on Ihe increase. 

X The Spaniards atlcmptt'd the conqueat of the Sula I>-laiids in 162S, ISSS. 
1637, 1731. and tTIti ; and frequent eipeditiona have lince taken placa by way of 
Topriaali. A grout eipodition w»s Ijltewiao sent nut in Oii'iber, 1871, againtt Sulu, 
in order to reetraia the piracy which recently wm getting the upper hand : 
indeed, a year or two ago, thp pirates had venlund w far aa the ntifcbbourboud 
of Hauilla; but in April of this year [1873) the fleet rntumed to Manilla without 
liitving effected its object. The tjpaniarda employed in this expedition almoat the 
whole marine forces of the colony, 14 ships, moatly ateam gunboats; and they 
ttombarded the chief town without inflicting any particular damage, while the 
Moora withdrew into tho interior, and awaited the Spaninrds (who, indoed, did not 
venture to laud] in a well- equipped body of five iLouaiiud men. After monlht of 
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recruits among vaguboDds, deserters, runaway criminals, 
ruined sijendthrifta ; and from the same sources were made op ^ 
hands of highwiiy rohbers (tuliaAnes), whii-h sometimes started 
up, mid perpetrated acts of extraordinary daring. Kot long before 
my arrival tliey hud made an inroad into a suburb of Manillii, 
and engaged with the miUtary in the highways. Some of t 
latter are regularly employed in the aer^^ce against the tuUsiu 
The lobbore are not. as a rule, cruel to their victims when i 
opposition ,18 offered.* 

In Leg&spi I found awaiting me scvt!ral chests with tin litiinf^ 
which had been sixteen months on their passage by overla 
route, iiistoad of seven weeks, having been conveyed from. Berl{i 
by way of Trieste, on account of the Italian wot. Their c 
tents, which had been intended for use in the I'hilippines exclt|{ 
sively, were now for the most part useless. In one cheat thai 
were two small flasks with glass stoppers, one filled with 1 
charcoal, and the other with moist clay, both containing seeds fi 
the Victoria Rcgia and tiiber.i of red and blue nymphfe (watc 
lily). Those in the first flask were spoiled, as might have I 
expected ; but in that filled with moist clay two tubers had throw 
out shoots of half an inch in length, and appeared quite suimd. 
planted them at once, and in a few days vigorous leaves \ 
developed. One of these beautiful plants, which had boen orf- 

inactivity the SpaniardB burnt down an uoHrmed place on the coaat, cominitlinK 
many barbaritieB on the occMion, but drew b»tk when the warrior* advanced to llin 
combat. The porta of Uie Sulu nirhipelago nre closed to trada by a der^r^ti, atthtiugh 
it ib questionable whether all navigutoiri will puj any regard to it. Not lon(; eincK 
tliD flovereignty of hia district was offered by the Sultan of .Sulu to the Kias of 
I'ruuia ; but the offer wbb decliniKl. 

• The Diarm d4 MwiU of 4lh.riinp, Igfifl, Btalesr—"' Veaterdny the military com- 
miinon, eatabliabed by ordinance of the 3rd Atignat, 1S6S, diacoutinued its functiana. 
The ordinary tribnnalB are ngain in force. 'J'he numeroUB bnndii of thirty, forty, and 
moh individuals, armed to the toelli, which have left behind them their trvM of 
blood and fire at the doors of Alanillu and in lo many other places, are anmhilatvd. 

More than fifty robbers have eipiated their crimes on the gallows, and 

ona hundred and forty have beon condenuied to presidio (forced labour} or to othar 
puniahmentA." 
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giiially intanded for the Buitenzorg Garden in Java, remained 
ill Legaspi ; the other I sent to Manilla, whero, on my return, 
I saw it in full bloom. In the charcoal two Victoria seeds had 
thrown out roots above an inch in length, which had rotted off. 
Most likely they had been torn up by the custoin-bouse inspec- 
tors, and had afterwards rotted, for the neck of the bottle was 
broken, and the charcoal appeared as if it had been stirred. I 
commimityited the brilL'ant result of hia mode of packing to the 
Inspector of tbc Botanical Gardens at Berlin, who made a second 
consignment direct to Java, which arrived in the best condition ; 
so that not only the Victoria, but also the one which bad been 
derived in Berlin from an African fatlicr and an Asiatic mother, 
now adorn the wuter-basins of Java with red pond-roses (the 
latter plants probably those of the Philippiues also). 

Being conipellud by the continuous rain to dry my collections 
ill two ovens before packing them, I found that my servant had 
burned the greater part, »o that the remains found a place in a 
roomy chest which I purchased for a dollar at an auction. This 
unfortunately locked a lid ; to procure which I was obliged, in 
the first place, to liberate a carpenter who had been imprisoned 
for a small debt ; secondly, to advance money for the purchase 
of a board and the redemption of hia tools out of pawn ; and even 
then the work, when it was begun, was several times broken off 
because prei-ious claims of i4oleat creditors had to be discharged 
by labour. In five days the lid was completed, at the cost of 
three dollars. It did not last long, however, for in Manilla I bad 
to get it replaced by a new one. 

At Legispi I availed myself of an opiM>riunily \a reach the 
island of Samar in a small schooner. It is situated south-east 
from Luzon, on the farther side of the Strait of San Bernardino, 
which is three leagues in breadth. At the moment of my depar- 
ture, to my great regret, my servant left me, "that he might 
rest a little from his latigue," for I*epe was good-nufured, very 
«2 
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skilful, and always good-tempered. He had Itsamed much f 
the numerous Spanish soldiers and sailors resident in C'avi'te, hi* I 
native place, where ho used to be playfully called the " Spaniard'! 
of Cavite." Roving from one place to another was his delight;! 
and he quickly acquired acquaintances. He knew especially hoirl 
to gain the favour of the ladies, for he possessed many socialv 
accomplishments, being equally able to play the guitar and bkl 
milk the buffalo-cowa. When we came to a pueblo, where i 
mestizo, or even a "daughter of the country" (creole), dwel^ 
he would, when practicable, ask permiseion to milk a cow; aodl 
after bringing the sefiora some of the milk, under protest of j 
being the interpreter of mj wishes, he would maintain such a flowl 
of ingeniously courteous conversation, praising the beauty andl 
graces of the lady, and most modestly allowing his prodigiou>» 
travelling adventures to be extracted from him, that both knigbtl 
and esquire beamed with brilliant radiance. A present wu j 
always welcome, and brought us many a little basket of oranges \\ 
and buffalo milk is excellent with chocolate : but it seemed us ifj 
{)ne seldom bus the opportunity of milking a cow. Unf ortunatdj I 
Pepe did not like climbing mountains, and when he was to havcil 
gone with me he either got the bellyacbe or gave away my atron^J 
shoes, or allowed them to be stolen ; the native ones, howevM^fl 
being allowed to remain untouched, for he know well that thcg 
were fit only for riding, and derived comfort from the fact !»;■ 
company with me he worked quickly and cheerfully ; but, wheaLl 
alone, it became tedious to him. Particularly be found friei 
who hindered him, and then be would abandon his skinning i 
the birds, which therefore became putrid and had to be throwifel 
away. Packing was still more disagreeable to him, and coiise* 
quently be did it as quickly as possible, though not always with 
sufficient care, as on one occasion he tied up, in one and the same 
bundle, shoes, arsenic-soap, diawings, and chocolate, Notwith^J 
standing trifling faults of this kind, he was very useful i 



PEPE THE ACCOMPLISHED. ii<i 

agreeable to me ; but he did not go willingly to auch un unci- 
vilised islaad as S&mar ; and when be received bis wages in full 
for eigbt months all in a lump, and so became a small capitalist, 
he could not resist the temptation to rest a little from his labours. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



The island of S&mar, which is of nearly rhomboidul outliui 
with few indcntatioiia on its coasts, streU-hes from the north-wei 
to the 80iith-east from 12° 37' to 10° 54' N. ; its mean lei 
being twenty-two miles, its breadth eleven, and its area ( 
hundred and twenty square milea. It is separated on the soa^ 
by the small strait of San Juanico from the island of Leyte, witJ 
which it was formerly united into one province. At the presenu 
time each island has its separate governor. 

By the older authors the island is called Tendaya, Ybab&o, i 
also Achan and I'bilippina. In later ttmei^ the eastern side i 
called YLabao, and the western S&mar, whieh is now the o&d 
denomination for the whole island, the eastern shore being diat 
guished as the Contracosfa,* 

As on the eastern coasts of Lmzon, the north-oast monaoon h« 
exceeds that from the south-west in duration and force, the » 
lence of (he latter being arrested by the islands lying to the soutll- ' 

" According to Arenas ("MemoriM," 21) Albdy was formerly called Tbnlon ; 
TabajHB, Colilayn ; Batangas. Coniintan ; Megroa, BiiKlna : Ceba, Sogbn ; UinilorO, 
Mait; S&mar, Ybubko ; and Banilaa, TaKQima. Mindanio la called Coaraa by 
de la TotTB, and Btmar, by R. Dudloo "Aroano del Mare" (Florence, 1761), " 
laJa. In Hondir's map of the Indian ielanda (Purcbiu, GQS] Luzon is Iss 
S&mar, Acluin ; Leyte, Sabum ; Camarlnes, Sabni. In Albu's " Jounuil," Oba U 
called Suba ; and Leyte, Heilani. Pi^fclta deacribee a city railed Cingnpola 
Zubu, and Leyte, on hia map, is in the north called Baybny, and in Iho aoutb 
Cejlon. 
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' wwt, while the north-east windw break against the eoastw of these 
easterly islands with their whole force, and the additional weight 
of the body of water which they bring with them from the open 

\ ocean. In October winds fluctuating between north-west and 
north-east occur; but the prevalent ones are northerly. In the 
middle of November the north-east is constant ; and it blows, with 
but little intermission, from the north until April. This is likewise 
the rainy season, December and January being the wettest, when 
it sometimes rains for 14 days without interruption. In L&uong, 
on the north coast, the rainy season lasts from October to the end 
of De«ember. From January to April it is dry ; May, Juno, and 
July are rainy; and August and September, again, are dry; so 
that hero there are two wet and two dry seasons in the year. 
'From Oclolwr to January violent storms (bnguios or tj^ihoons) 
Bometimcs occur. Beginning generally with a north wind, they 

I piiBs to the north-west, accompanied by a little rain, then back 
to the north, and with incroiising violence to the north-cast and 

\ east, where they acquire their greatest power, and then moderate 
to the ti^uth. Sometimes, however, they change rapidly from the 

I east t4i the south, in which quarter they first acqnire their greatest 

[force. 

From the end of March to the middle of June inconstant 

I eBst«rly winds (N.E.E. and S.E.) prevail, with a very heavy sea on 
the east coast. May is usually calm ; but in May and June 
there are frequent thunder-storms, introducing the south-west 
monsoon, which though it extends through the months of July, 

L August, and September, is not so constant as the north-east. The 

I last-named three months constitute the dry season, which, how- 
ever, is oflen interrupted by thunder-storms. Not a week, indeed, 

\ passes without rain ; and in many years a storm arises every after- 

I noon. At this season of the year ships can reach the east coast ; 

I but during the north-eajjt monsoon navigation there is impossible. 

' These general circumKtanccs arc tubjeet to many local devia- 
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tionn, particularly rni tbe aoiilli and west coasts, wbere 
uniformity of the air trurrents is diaturlxKi by the mountainoua' J 
ixlundR lying in front of them. According to the " Estado geo- J 
grafico" of 1855, an extraordinarily high tide, called dolo, occurs.] 
every year at the chaufje of the monsoon in September or October. 
It risea eoraetimea wixty or seventy feet, and dashes itself with 
fearful violence ngaiiist the south and east coasts, doing great 
damage, but not lasting for any length of time. The climate 
of Sainar and Leyt^ appears to be very healthy on the e 
in fact, to be the best of all the islands of the archip 
Dysentery, dianha-a, and fever occur less frequently than 
Luzon, and Europeans also arc less subject to their attacks thai 
in that place. 

The resident ciWlised Indians live almost solely on its eoast^ 
and there are also Bisaytins who differ in speech and mannn 
from the Bicols in about the same degree that tbe latf« 
do from the Tagalese. Roads and villages are almost entire 
wanting in the interior, which is covered with a thick wood, and 
afEorda sustenance to independent tribes, who carry on a Utt 
tillage (vegetfible roofs and mountain rice), and collect 
products of the woods, particularly resin, honey, and wax, 
which the island is very rich. 

On the 3rd of July we lost sight of Legaspi, and, detained bj^ 
frequent calms, crawled as far as Point Montufur, on the northen 
edge of AlbAy, then onwards to the email island of Viri, anji 
did not reach Lfiuang before the evening of the 5th. The mom 
tain range of BScon (the Pocdol of Coello), which on my previot 
journeys had been concealed by night or mist, now : 
itself to us iu passing as a conical mountain ; and beside : 
towered a very precipitous, deeply-cleft mount.ain-side, apparontln 
the remnant of a circular range. After the pilot, an old Indi 
and native of the country, who had made the journey fre-^ 
quently before, had conducted us, to begin with, to a wrong purtj 
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Le ran the rcasel fast on to the bar, although there was suffi- 
cient wat«r to sail into the harbour conveniently. 

The district of Lauang (L4huan), which is encumbered with 
more than four thousand five hundred inhabituuts, Is situated 
ut the altitude of forty feet, on the soulh-west shore of the small 
island of the same name, which is separated from Saniar by an 
arm of the Catlibig. According to a widely-spread tradition, 
the settlement was originally in S&mar itself, in the middle of the 
rice-fields, which continue to the present day in that place, until 



the Tppeated inroads of sea-pirates drove the inhabitants, in the 
face of the inconvenience attending it, to protect themselves by 
settling on the south coast- of the little island, which rises steeply 
out of the sea.* The latter consist* of almost horizontal banks of 
tuff, from eight to twelve inches in thickneaa. The strata being 
continually oaten away by the waves at water-mark, the upper 
layers break off; and thus the uppermost parts of the strata, 
which are of a toleijibly uniform thickness, are cleft by verticnl 

* Ko moDlioa i> mads oF it in the " Ealado gfugi,'* of the Fmncinroiig, publiahcd 
tt Uanilla in ISaS. 
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fissures, and look like the walls of a forlrestf. Pressed for spaM 
the cliuTcli aud the convent have taken up every level bit of tliw 
rock at various heights ; and the effect of this accoroinodaUon ( 
architocture to the requirements of the ground, though : 
designed by the architect, is most picturesque. 

The place is beautifully situated ; but ihe houses are not i 
frequently as formerly surrounded by little gardens, while then 
is a great want of water, and fool odours prt-vail. Two or thw 
scftjity springs afford a muddy, brackish water, almost at ' 
level of the sea, with which the indolent people are content t 
that they have just enough. Wealthy ]>eople have their watc 
brought from S5.mar, and the poorer classes are sometimes com 
pelled, by the drying-up of the springs, to have recourse to t 
same place. The spring-wafer is not plentiful for bathing pui 
poses ; and, sea-bathing not being in favour, the people ( 
queutly are very dirty. Their clothing is the same us in Luzooj 
but the women wear no taph, only a caiiiha (a short shirt, hare 
covering the breast), and a xni/a, mostly of coarse, stiff guinai 
which forms ugly folds, and when not coloured black is i 
transparent. Dirt and a filthy existence form a better protcctiol 
than tight garments. The inhubitauts of Lauang rightly, indee 
enjoy the reputation of being very idle. Their industry is Iiinil«dH 
to a little tillage, even fishing being so negtecteil that frequentljn 
there is a scarcity of fish. In the absence of roads by land, thei 
is hardly any communication by wat«r ; aud trade is mostly carried 
on by mariners from Catbalognn, who exchange the surplus i 
the harvests for other produce. 

From the convent a view is bad of part of the island of S4mar», 
the mountain forms of which appear to be a continuation of tht 
horizontal strata. In the centre of the district, at the ( 
of some miles, a table mountain, famous in the history of tb4 
country, towers aloft. The natives of the neighbouring yillagi 
of PalApat retrcatwi to it after having killed their pastor, i 
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covetous Jesuit father, and for years carried on a guerilla wiir- 
fure with the Spaniards until they were finally vanquished by 
treachery. 

The interior of the country is difficult to traverse from the 
absence of roads, and the coasts are much infested by pirateH. 
Quite recently several pontins and four schooners, laden with 
abuc4, were captured, and the crews cruelly murdered, their bodies 
having been cut to pieces. This, however, was opposed to their 
general practice, for the captives arc usually employ fd at 
the oars during the continuauce of the foray, and afterwards 
sold as slaves in the islands of the Solo Lake. It was well 
that we did not encounter the pirates, for, although we carried 
four small cannons on board, nobody understood how to use 
them.* 

The governor, who was expected to conduct the election of 
the district officials in person, liut was prevented by illness, 
sent a deputy. As the annual elections are conducted in the same 
nner over the whole country, that at which I was present 
[ may be talcen as typical of the rest. It took place in the common 
I hall ; the governor (or his deputy) sitting at the table, with the 
I pastor on his right hand, and the clerk on his left, — tlie latter 
I also acting as interpreter; while Cub^zas de Baranpiy, the / 
' gobemudorL-illo, and those who had previously filled the office, t 
took their places all together on benches. First of all, six cabanas \ 
and as many gobemadorcillos arc chosen by lot as electors; the I 
tictual gobemadorcillo is the thirteenth, and the rest quit the | 
, hall. 

After the reading of the statutes by the president, who 1 



* Small Bhipa which hare no cnnnoD should be provided with pilchoni flUed with 

ater nnd the &uit of Ibe BHCchnriferauii arcngs, for the purpose of beaprinkling: 

le pirates, in the event of an atlncV. with Iho eorrosire iiiixturo, whii'h ciiiiww n 

bnroinii heat. Diimoat d'Urvilla mmitiona tbat the inhabiUnt* of Solo had, during 

hi* riait, poisoned the velli with the nnnie frutt. The komet* preasrvcil in lugar 
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I exhorts the electors to the conscientious performance of their 

I duty, the latter advance singly to the table, and write three 

names on a piece of paper. IJuloss a vulid protest be made eithea 

by the piistor or by the electors, the one who has the most votfli 

is forthwith named gobernadorcillo for the coming year, mibja 




to the ai)pi-oval of the superior juriBdiction at Mauillii ; which,'! 
however, always consents, for the influence of Ihe cura woul&J 
provide a^inst a disagreeable election. The election of the othc9>l 
functionaries tukes place in the same manner, after the uowj 
gobernadorcillo has been first summoned into the hall, in ord^l 
that, if he have any important objections to the officers thei 
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«bout to be elected, lie may be able to iiialce them. The whole 
affair was conducted very quietly and with dignity.* 

On the following morning, accompanied by the obliging pastor, 
who was followed by nearly all the boys of the village, I crossed 
over in a large boat to Saniar. Out of eleven strong baggage 
porters whom the governor's representutive had selected for me, 
four took jKwaession of some trifling articles and sped away with 
them, three others hid themselves in the bush, and four had 
previously decamped at L&uang. The baggage was divided and 
distributed amongst the four porters who were detained, and the 
little boys who had accompanied us for their own pleasure. We 
followed the sea-shore in a westerly direction, and at a very late 
hour reached the nearest viaita, where the cura was successful, 
after much difficulty, in supplying the places of the missing 
porters. On the west aide of the mouth of the Pamblijau a 
neck of land projects into the sea, which is a favourite resort 
of the aea-pirates, who from their shelter in the wood com- 
mand the shore which extends in a wide cuire on both sides, and 
forms the only communication between L&uang and CatSrman. 
Many travellers had already boon robbed in this place ; and the 
father, who was now accompanj-ing me thus far had, with the 
greatest difficulty, esca]>ed the same danger only a few weeks 
before. 

The last part of our day's journey was performed very 
cautiously. A messenger who had been sent on had placed boats 
at all the mouths of rivers, and, as hardly any other Europeans 
besides ecclesiastics are known in this district, I was token in the 

* There were alio elected a teoiente inay6r (depnt)' of the goboniadorcill'i), n 
jiiez iniy6r (luj'erioT judge) for tbe linlda, yiito u always an ex-capl«tn; a aecund 
jiidge for tlie pulice : (i Ihitd judge for disputes relating to cattle ,- a second luid 
third teaiente ; and first and second policemBn ; and finally, in addition, a 
teniente, a judge, iind a policeman Tor oach liailn. All three of the judges inn 
iv ex-capitanoa, but no ex-capiUno can be tcuiente. The tint teniente mimt 
be taken bom Ifae higfaer cliuu, the others may belong ciltipr to thnt or to Ihn 
common people. The policemuu (ulguacila) are always of IbH Litter cLiui. 
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darkiiees for a Cnpuchin in travelling attire ; the laen lighting n 
with torches dni'ing Ihc jwissage, and the women pressing forwai 
to kiss my hand. I pnssed the night on the road, and on I 
following day reached Oatftrnian (Caladman on Coello's niapfl 
a clean, spacious locality nurahering (i,3-58 souls, at the mout^ 
of the river of the same name. Six pontins from Calhalogi 
awaited their cargoes of rice for Albiy. The inhabitants of tlivj 
north const are too indiffei'eut sailors to exjiort their prodtu 
themselves, and leave it to the people of Catbulogan, 
having no rioe-fields, are ohliged t(j find eniplojinent for tlu 
iw'tivity in other places. 

The river Catdmian formerly debouched fiirther to the i 
aiid was much choked with mud. In the year 1851, after a c 
tinuous heavy rain, it worked for itself, in the loose eoilwlu 
consists of quartz sand and fragments of muBsels, a new i 
shorter passage to the sea — the present harbour, in which ship! 
of two hundred tons can load close to the land ; hut in doing tnm 
il destroyed the greater part of the villiige, as well as the etom 
church and the priest's residence. In the new convent there s 
two saloons, one 16'2 by 88, the other 9 by 7-G paces in dimfliL*3 
sioiis, bom-ded with planks from a single branch of a diptera 
carpus (guiso). The pace is equivalent to 3(1 inches; 
assuming the thickness of the boards, inclusive of waste, to ) 
one inch, this would gi^'e a solid block of wood us high ds i 
table (2J feet), the same in breadth, 18 icet in length, and < 
about 110 cubic feet.* The houses are enclosed in gardens ; 
some of them only by fencing, within which wee<la luxuriate 
At the rebuilding of the village, after the great flood of wate 
the lajing out of gardens was commanded ; but the industry whid 
is required to preserve tbera is often wanting. Pasture grounds 



■ O. Squier (" Stftte* of Celitr»l Americn," 182) mentions « block of "nhftgHtty, 
17 ft. it len^lh, which, nt its lowesl HHtliDii, niBKsurid S ft. 6 in. Miuiie, Mid evn- 
toined altogether uoO cubic feet. 
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Pexffliid themsplvcB, on the south side of the village, covered with 

viiiie abort grass; but, with the exception of some oxen and 

' sfaeep belonging to the cura, there are no cattle. 

Still without servautR, I procewled with my baggage in two 
small boats up the river, on both aides of wbicb rice-tielde and 
cocoa-gi'oves extended : but the latter, being concealed by a 
thick border of Nipa palraa and lofty cane, are only visible occa- 
sionally through the gaps. The sandy banks, at fii'at flat, became 
gradually steeper, and the mcfc soon showed itself close at hand, 
with firm banks of sandy 

I clay containing occai^ioiiiil 

[ traces of indistinguishable 

I petrifactions, A small mus- 

I Bel* has pierced the clay 

I iMtnka at the water-line, in 

I Buch numbers that they look 

I like honeycombs. Alwut 

I twelve we cooked our rice 

I in an isolated hut, amongst 

I friendly people. The women 

I whom wo surprised in dark 

Kragged clothing of guinAru 

l^rew buck ashamed, and 

kaoon after apjieared in clean 

■ chequered sayas, with ear- 

Kiings of brass and tortoiMc-shell combs. When I drew a little 

■ naked girl, the mother forced her to put on a shirt. About twu 
rwe again 8teppi<d into the boat, and after rotving the whole night 
ftreached a small visita, Cobocobo, about nine in the forenoon. 
E9^ rowers had worked without interruption for twenty-four 

' Acconling to Dr. V. MnrtenB, Mcdiala ilrialula, Uanlej. who found the uime 
bivalve ntSingupore, in brauki^ wntpr.WtFonsidorably larger. IteeTe nlsD tl din pates 
th« apMiea coIlucLed by Cunnnin^ in tbe Philippinea, wilhout preciie mentioD of 
tb« locality, aa bajng largei (SSiiua), tliat (n>m CaUnoan beiug nioni^ 
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hours, excluBive of the two hours' rest at noon, and though 
what tired wore in good spirits. 

At half-past two we set out on the road over the Salta Sangl^ 
(ChinoBo leap) to Tragbucan. which, distant about a mile in 
straight line, ia situated at the place where the Calbayot, which 
debouches on the west coast at point Hibaton, becomes navigal 
for wmiill bouts. By means of these two rivers and the short bi 
troublesome i-oud, a communication exists between the iniirartADi 
stations of Catarman on the north coast, and CalbAyot ' 
coast. The road, which at its best part is a small path in tl 
thick wood uninvaded by the sun, and frequently is only a track, 
passes over slippery ridges of clay, disappearing in the mud 
puddles in the intervening hollows, and sometimes running 
into the bed of the brooks. The water-shed between the Cut4i 
man and Calbdyot is formed by the Salta Sangley ulread; 
mentioned, a flat ridge composed of banks of clay and sandsttmi 
which succeed one another ladder-wise downwards on both il 
sides, and from which the water collected at the top descends 
little cascades. In the most difficult places rough ladders 
bamboo are fixed. I couutcd fifteen brooks on the north- 
side which feed the Cat4rraan, and about the same number 
feeders of the Calbayot on the south-west side. About foi 
minutes past four we reached the highest point of the Sail 
Sungloy, about ninety feet above the sea ; and at half-past 
we got to a stream, the highest part of the Culb&yot, in the 
of which we wandered until its increasing depth forced us, in 
dark, laboriously to beat out our path thi-ough the underwt 
to its bank ; and about eight oVlock we found ourselves opposil 
the visita Tragbucan, The river at this place was already six f( 
deep, and there was not a bout. After shouting entreaties ant 
threats for a longtime, the people, who were startled out of sleep 
the report from a revolver, agreed to construct a raft of baml 
on which they pla*}ed ourselves and our baggage- The litl 
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pliic*, which consists of only u few poor liut*, is prettily situulcd, 
Murrouiidod oB it is by wooded hilloclcs on a plateau of sand fifty 
feet above the reed-bordered river. 

Thanks to the activity of the teniente of Cutai-maii who 
accompanied me, a boat was procured without delay, bo that wo 
were able to continue our journey about seven o'clock. The hanks 
were from twenty to forty feet high ; and, with the exception of 
the ery of some rhinoceros birds which fluttered from brjugh to 




bough on the tops of the trees, we neither heard nor saw a trace of 
animal life. About half-past eleven we reached Taib^go, a small 
vt»ita, and about hulf-paat one a siinilar one, MagubAy ; and after 
two hours' rest at noon, about five o'clock, we got into a cuiTeiit 
down which wo ekilfolly flouted, almost without admitting any 
water. The river, which up to this point ia thirty feet broad, 
Bud on account of many projecting branches of trees difficult to 
navigate, here is twice as broad. About eleven at night we reached 
the seu, and in a complete calm rowed for the distance of a league 
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along the const to Culb&yot, the couvent at which place affaHi ■ I 
coinmandiug view of the islands lying before it, 

A thunderstorm obliged ua to postpone the joomey to tlw I 
chief town, Catbaloguu (or Catbal»5ngii), whith was seven leagun | 
distant, until the afternoon. In a long boat, formed out of iIm 
Btem of one tree, and furnished with outriggers, we trarcUed | 
along the shore, which is margined by a row of low-wooded hiUa i 
with many small vieitas ; and as night was setting in we rounded : 
the point of Napalisun, a rock of trachytic conglomerate shaped 
by perpendicular fissures with roimded edges into a series of pro- 
jections like towers, which rises up out of the sea to the heiglit 
of sixty feet, like a kniglit's castle. At uight we reached Catba- 
Idgan, the chief town of the island, with u population of six 
thousand, which is picturesquely situated in the middle of the 
western border, in a little bay surrounded by islands and aecli« 
of land, difficult to ap]>roach and, therefore, little guurd«d. Not . 
u single vessel was anchored in the harbour. 

The houi^es, many of which are of boards, are neater than thow 
in Cumuriues ; but the people, though idle, are more modest, more ' 
honourable, more obliging, and of cleaner habits, than the inhabi- 
tants of South Luzon. Through the courtesy of the governor 
I quickly obtained a roomy dwelling, and a servant who under- 
stood Sjmnish. Here I also met a very intelligent Indian who 
had acquired great skill in a large variety of crafts. "With the 
simplest tools he improved in many points on my instnimonta 
and apparatus, the purpose of which he quickly comprehended! 
to my entire satisfaction, and gave many proofs of considerable 
intellectual ability. 

In S4mar the flying monkey or lemur (the k^guang of the 
Uisayans — gakopithecus) is not rare. These animals, which 
are of the size of the domestic cat, belong to the qimdrumana ■ 
but, like the flying squirrels, they are provided with a volucral 
membrane, which, commencing at the neck, and passing overs 
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the fore and hinder limbs, reechea to the tail ; by means of which 
they are able to glide from one tree to another at a very obtuse 
angle.* 

Body and membrane are clothed with a very short fur, which 
nearly equals the chinchilla in firmness and softness, and is on 
that account in great request. While I was there, six live 
kaguanga arrived as a present for the pastor (three light grey, 
one dark brown, and two greyish brown ; all with irregularly dis- 
tributed spots) ; and from these I secured a little female with her 
young. 

It appeai-ed to be a lery liarmless, uwkwurd animal. When 
liberated from its fetters, it remained lying on the ground with 
all its four limbs stretched out, and its belly in contact with the 
earth, and then hopped in short awkward leaps, without thereby 
raising itself from the ground, to the nearest wall, which was of 
planed boardw. Arrived there, it felt about it for a long time 
with the sharp claw, which is bent inwards, of its fore-hand, 
until at length it ret-lised the impossibility of climbing it at any 
part. It succeeded by means of a comer or an accidental crevice 
in climbing a foot upwards, and fell down again immediately, 
because it had abandoned the comparatively secure footing of its 
hinder limbs before its fore-claws had obtained a firm hold. It 
received no hurt, as the violence of the fall was broken by the 
flying membrane which was rapidly extended. These attempts, 
which were continued with steady perseverance, showed an as- 
tonishing deficiency of judgment, the animal endeavouring to do 
much more than was in its power to accomplish. All its endea- 
vours, therefore, were unsuccessful, though made without doing 
itself any hurt — thanks to the parachute with which Kature had 



s Witllara Hiw, in tlie twilight, a lemur run up Ihe trunk of & tree, 
&nd tbea glide obliqut-ly through the air to another trunk, by which ho nearlj 
roached the ground. His iliMiuice betwevn the two trees aoiouDliid lo 210 feet, and 
the diSi^reiice ot height wai nut above 33 or 40 feel ; conw^ueotlj, teu than 1 : S. 
— (" Ualay Aruhijwlago," i. 211). 
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provided it. Hud the kaguiiug not been in the tulnt of rclyini 
BO entirely on this convenient contrivance, it probably would hav8~l 
exercised its judgment to a greater extent, and formed a more 
correct ostiiniite of its ability, The animal repeated its fruitlcds 
efforts so often that I no longer took any notice of it, and afl«r 
some time it disappeared : but I found it again in a dark corner, 
under the roof, where it would probably have waited for the night 
in oi-der to continue its flight. Evidently it had succeeded in 
reaching the upper edge of the boarded wall by squeezing its 
body between this and the elastic covering of bamboo hurdlo- 
work which lay firmly imposed upon it; so that the poor creatuM^A 
which I had rashly concludod was stupid and awkward, had,l 
under the circumstances, manifested the greatest possible skill^fl 
prudence, and perseverance. 

A pudre who waa present on a visit from Calbigan promised n 
so many wonders in his district-^ abundance of the rarest anim 
Hud Cimarronese uncivilised in the highest degree — that I acco 
panied him, on the following day, in his journey home. In li 
hour after our departure we reached the little island of Maj&vi 
which consists of perpendicular st rata of a hard, fine-grained, 
canic tuff, with small, bright crystals of hornblende. The isl 
of Buat (on Coello's map) is called by our mariners Tubigun. 
three hours we reached TJm4uaa, a dependency of Calbigan. It i 
Kituated, fifly feet above the sea, in a bay, before which (as is afti| 
often the case on this C{)ast) a row of sniatl picturesque islandl 
succeed one another, and is exactly four leagues from Catbalugi 
But Culbigan, which we reached towards evening, ia situated tw 
leagues N.N.K. from Um&uus, surrounded by rice-fields, forty feg 
above the river of the same name, and almoat a league and a h 
from ita mouth. A tree with beautiful violet-blue panicles 
blossoms ia eepoeially abundant on iho banks of the Calb!g< 
uud supplies a most vuliiablo wood for building purposes in ttfl 
Philippines. It is considered equal to teak, Uke which it Wdong 



SE/iPEXT- CHA RMERS. 

to tlio cluss verbeuiicerc; and its inland numo i^ njuluvi! {ViU-r, 
i/tnicutaia, Blanco).* 

According to the atatemonts of credible men, there are serpent- 
tnmera in this country. They are aaid to pipe tbe serpents out of ' 
their holes, directing their movements, and stopping nnd handling 
them at will, without being injured by them. The most famous 
individual amongst them, however, had been carried off by the ' 
sea-pirates a short time before ; another had run away to the Cimar- 
ronose in the mountaiua; and the third, whose reputation did not 
appear to he rightly established, accompanied me on my excur- 
sion, but did not justify tbe representations of his friends. He 
caught two poisonous serpents.t which we encountered on the 
road, by dexterously seizing thorn immediutijly behind the head, 
so that they were incapable of doing harm ; and, when he com- 
manded them to lie still, he took the preeuution of jilacing hia 
foot on their necks. In the chaso I hurt my foot so severity 
against a sharp-pointed branch which was concealed by the mud 
that I was cbliged to return to Catbalogan without effecting my 
object. The inhabitants of Calbignn are considered more active 
and circumspect than those on tbe west coast, and they are 
praised for their honesty. I found them very skilful ; and they 
accmed to take on evident pleasure in making collections and 
preparing plants and animals, bo that I would gladly have taken 
with me a servant from the place ; but they are «o reluctant to 
leave their village that all the efforts of the pastor to induce one 
to ride with us wore fruitless. 

At a short distance north-west from Gatbalogan a most luxu- 
riint garden of corals is to be observed in leas than two fathoms, 
at the ebb. On a yellow carpet of calcareous polyps and sponges, 
groups of leuther-Iike stfllks, finger-thick, lift themselves up like 



• The npedmeni which were rent to tho HcTbuiiun at Bbi 

♦ AcconlinK lo W. PvtotB, TrcpiMmnut PhilippmfHiit, Grmy. 
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stems of vegetable growth ; their upper ends thickly covered with 
polyps {Havcophijton jmbao Esp.), which display their roses of 
tentacula wide open, uud resplendent with the most beautiful 
varjTiig colours, looking, in fact, like flowers in full bloom. Very 
large serpulitea extend from their calcareous tubes, elegant red, 
blue, and yellow crowns of feelers, and, while little fishes of 
marvellously gorgeous colour dart about in this fairy garden, in 
their raidst luxuriantlj' grow delicat*, feathered plumulariaf. 

Bad weather and the flight of my servant, who bad gambl 
away some money with which he had been entrusted at a cock- 
fight, having detained me some days in the chief town, I pro- 
ceeded up the bay, which extends southwards from Cutbalogaii 
and from west to east as far as Paraiias. Its northern shore con- 
sists of ridges of earth, regular and of equal height, extending from 
north to south, with gentle slopes towards the west, but steep declivi' 
ties on the east, and terminating abruptly towards the sea. Ni 
little villages are situated on this coast between Catbalugan 
Pur&nas. From the hollows, amidst cocoa and betel palms, they 
expand in isolated groups of houses up the gentle western slopes, 
and, on reaching the summit, terminate in a little castle, which 
hardly aflbrds protection against the pirates, but generally forms 
a pretty feature in the lundscajje. In front of the southern edge 
of the bay, and to the south-west, many small islands and wooded 
rocks are visible, with the mountains of Leyte in the high-ground, 
constituting an ever-shifting aeries of views. 

As the men, owing to the sultry heat, the complete calm, and 
almost cloudless shy, slept quite as much as they rowed, we did 
not reach Parfinas before the aftemrmn. It is a clean village, 
situated on a declivity between twenty and a hundred and fifty 
feet above the sea. The sides, which stand perpendicularly in the 
sea, consist of grey banks of elay receding landwards, and over- 
spread with a layer of fragments of muesels, the intervals betweeiu 
which are filled up with clay, and over the latter is a solid bi 
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mented with liiae, uomposcd of similar fragments. In the 
lay bonks are well-preserved petrifactions, so similar in colour, 
labitat, and aspect to many of those in the German tertiary for- 
lations that they might be tiiken for them. The breccia also 
B fossil, probably also tertiary ; at ail evcuta, the identity of the 
(lew species which were recognisable in it — Ceritliium, Pecten, 
md Venus — with living species could not be determined.* 

On the following morning I proceeded northwards by a small 
ranal, through a stinking bog of rhizophora (mangroves), aud 
then continued iny journey on land to Loquilcicun, u little village 
which is situated in the forest. Half-way we passed through a 
river, twenty feet broad, flowing east to w&st, with steep banks 
rendered accessible by ladders. As I still continued lame (wound*( 
in the feet are difficult to heal in warm countries), I caused my- 
self to be carried part of the way in the manner which ia 
customary hereabouts. The traveller lies on a loose mat, which 
ia fastened to a bamboo frame. A III represents the contrivance ; 
the middle stroke is the hanging mat, and the two others are the 
frame, the projecting ends of which are borne on the shoulders of 
four robust polistas. About every ten minutes the bearers are 

I relieved by others. As a protection against sun and rain, the 

■ frame is furnished with a light roof of imudanus. 

P The roads were pretty nearly as bad as those at the Saltii 
Sangley ; and, with the exception of the sea-shore, which is some- 
times available, there appear to be none better in Samar. After 
three hours we reached the Loquilocun, which, coming from the 
north, here touches it« most southerly point, and then flows sonth- 
eost to the great ocean. Through the kind care of the goveruor, 
I found two stpall boats ready, which were propelled with wonder- 

• V. Martene identiflfd iimongit the tertinry miiBBcla of thv baokn of cUvtbfl 
following specifi. whith ntill live in Ihe Indinn Ocean ;— rmiu [Hemitafti) himi- 
It'ira, Idm.^ r. u/uamota, h,; Area (MiYM, Phil. ; A. iiHepimilTit, Brug.; A, eh»l- 
eaMham, Hv,, uul tho genprn Ttldia, Pirurattma, Curitria, DtHUlinm, withoul boinj 
nhle to neaert Ihi^ir idmtity with living apedps. 
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fill dexterity by two men squatted at the extronie ends, 
glided between the branches of the treea and rocks intfl the t 
of the rapid mountain torrent. Amidst loud cheers both 
bouts glided down a cascade of a foot and a half in height withoi 
sliipping imy water. 

The little ^-illnge of Ijoquilocnn consists of three groups < 
houses on three hillocks. The inhabitants were very friendly^a 
modest, and obliging, and so successful in collecting that ( 
fipirits of wine which I had with rae was quickly consumed, In^ 
Oathulogan my messengers were able with difficulty to procurej 
a few small flasks. Through the awkward arrangements of ^M 
too obliging friend, my own stores, ha^-ing been sent to a wrongs 
address, did not reach nie until some months afterwards; and the4 
palm-wine, which was to be bought in Samar, was too weak. Ontt'l 
or two boats went out daily to fish for me ; but I obtained only ft J 
few specimens, which belonged to almost as many species anj^^ 
genera. Probably the bad custom of poisoning the water in ordet.'J 
Xa kill the fish (the pounded fruit of a Barringtonia. here beinsf 
employed for the purpose) is the cause of the river being ao T 
empty of tish. 

After a few days we left the little place about half-past nine ill J 
the forenoon, packed closely in two small boats ; and, bv sev^ I 
minutes past ono when we reached an inhabited hut in the tbrestfl 
we had descended more than forty streams of a foot and a fooCJ 
and a half and more in depth. The more important of iha 
have names which are correctly given on Coello's map ; and th) 
following are their distances by the watch t — At ten o'clock wal 
came to a narrow, rocky chasm, at the extremity of which thQ.I 
water falls several feet below into a large basin ; and here i 
unloaded the boats, which hitherto had, under skilful manage-l 
ment, wound their way, like well-trained horses, between all thai 
impediments in the bed of the river and over all the cascades a 
waves, almost without taking any water ; only two men i 
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ing in pact boat, who, Iniidly cheering, shot dovniwards : in doing 
which the botils wore filled t-o the brim. 

Opposite this waterfall a baok of nibbiMh had been formed by 
the alluvium, in which, besides fragmeufs of the subjacent rock, 
were found well-rounded pieces of jasper and porphyry, aa well as 
wKue bits of coal containing several pyrites, which had probably 
lieen brought during the rain from higher up the river. Its origin 
was unknown to the sailors. From fifty-six miuutee past eleven 
to twelve o'clock there was an uninterrupted succeasiou of rapids, 
which were passed with the greatest dexterity, without taking 
in water. Somewhat lower down, at about three minutes past 
twelve, we took in so much water that we were compelled to land 
and bale it out. At about fifteen minutes past twelve, we pro- 
ceeded onwards, the river now being on the average sixty feet 
broad. On the edge of the wood some slender palms, hardly 

rfeet high, were remarkable by their frequency, and many 
lalicnopses by their display of blossoraa, which is of rare occur- 
rence. Neither birds, nor apes, nor serpents were obser\-ed ; but 
large pythons, as thick aa one's leg, are said to be not unfrequent. 
About thirty-six minutes past twelve we reached one uf tlie 
most difficult places — a succession of waves, with many rocks pro- 
jecting out of the water, between which the boats, now in full 
career, and with rapid evolutions, glided successfiilly. The ad- 
venture was accomplished with equal skill by the two crews, 
who exerted their powers to the utmost. At seventeen minutes 
past one we arrived at Diiii, the most considerable waterfall in 
the whole dist^ance ; and here we had to take the boats out uf the 
water; and, availing ourselves of the lianas which hung down 
from the lofty forest trees like ropes, we dragged them over the 
rocks. At twenty-one minutes past two we resumed our journey ; 
and from twenty-two minutes past to half-past eight we descended 
an irregular stair composed of several ledges, shipping much 
water. Up to this point the Loquilocuu flowed in a rocky bed, 
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with (for the most part) stoep banks, and srjmetinioB fur a lonff 
distance under a thick canopy of boughs, from which powerful 
tendrils and fcrna, more than a fathom in length, were suspended. 
Here the country was to some extent open ; flat hillocks, wil 
low underwood, came to view, and, on the north-wcHt, loftii 
wooded mountains. The last two hours were not-able for a 
heavy fall of rain, and, alwut half-poat five, we reached a solitarj- 
housp occupied by friendly people, wliere we took up our quarters 
for the night. 

On the following morning the journey was continued down 
river. Within ten minutes we glided down the last waterfs 
between white cjilcareous rocks of a kind of marble, coi 
with magnificent vegetation. Branches, completely covered 
phalienopses {P. Aphro'Uti', Reichb. fls.), projected over the river, 
their flowers waving like large gorgeous butterflies over its ft 
ing current. Two hours later the stream became two hum 
feet broad, and, after leaping down a ladder of fifty metres 
height from Loquilocun. it steals away in gentle windings throi 
11 flat inundated country to the east coast ; forming a bi 
estuary, on the right bank of which, half a league from the 
the district of Jub&san or Parle (population 2,300) is situate&j 
The latter give their names to the lower portion of the streai 
Here the excellent fellows of Loquilocim left me in order 
begin their very arduous return journey. 

Owing to bad weather, I coiild not embark for Tlibig (popula*" 
tion 2,8.58), south of Paric, before the following day; and, beiQ^' 
continually hindered by difliculties of land transit, I proci 
in the rowboal along the coast to Dorongan (population 7,t'85) 
with the equally intelligent and obliging pastor of which 
remained some days, and then continued my journey to Ouiuan 
(also Guiuang. Guiguan), the most important district ii 
(population 10,781), situated on a small neck of land which pi 
jectsfrom the south-east point of the island into the sea. 






SA liOXG-DrEmG. 

CloBC to the sliore at the latter place a copious spring burets I 
out of five or six openings, smelling slightly of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is covered by the aeu during the flow, but is | 
open during the ebb, when its salt taste is hardly perceptible. 
In order to test the water, a well was formed by sinking a deep j 
bottomless jar, and from this, ofter the water bad flowed for the J 
space of half an hour, a sample was t^iken, which, to my regret, 




was afterwards lost. The temperature of the water of the spring, 
at eight o'clock in the forenoon, was ST""; of the atmosphere, 
28-7''; of the sea-water, 31-2^ C. The spring is used by the 
women to dye their sarongs. The materials, after being steeped 
in the decoction of a bark abounding in tannin (materials made 
of the abaed are first soaked in a calcareous preparation), and 
dried in the sun, are placed in the spring during the ebb, taken i 
out during the flow, re-dried, dipped in the decoction of bark, J 
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nnd Etgaiii, wLile wet, placed in tbe spn'ng ; and this is repeated 
for the space of three days; when the restdt is a durable, but 
ugly inky black (ijallmmnrci, oxide of iron). 

At Loquilocun and Borongnn I had an opportunity of 
chasing two live macaucos* These extremely delicate and 
little animals, which belong to the class of semi-apes, are, aA I was 
assured in Luzon and Leyt^, to be found only in S&mar, and live 
exclusively on charcoal. My first mago was, in the beginning, 
somewhat voracious, but he disdained vegetable food, and was 
particular in his choice of insecta, devouring live grasshoppers 
with delight. t 

It was extremely ludicrous, when he wna fed in tbe dayti 
see the animal standing, perched up perpendicularly on his tw( 
thin legs with his bare tail, and turning his large head — round 8=* 
a ball, and with very large, yellow, owl-like eyes — in every direc- 
tion, looking like a dark lantern on a pedestal with a ciroular 
swivel. Only gradually did he succeed in fixing his eyes oil the 
object presented to him ; but, as soon as he did perceive it, ho 
immediately extended hi» little arms sideways, as though some- 
what bashful, and then, like a delighted child, suddenly seizing 
it with hand and mouth at once, he deliberately tore the prey tn 
pieces. During the day the mago was sleepy, sbi>rt- sighted, 
and, when disturbed, morose; but with the decreasing daylight 
ho expanded his pupUs, and moved about in a lively and agile 
manner, with rapid noiseless leaps, generally sideways. lie soon 
became tame, but to my regret died after a few weeks; and I 
succeeded only for a short time in keeping the second little 
animal alive. 
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• Tariivi nyzetrmn, Tem.; in Uio loni^nRe ot the country— miijm. 

t Tlie old Father Camel mentiooa that the liitio BDimal is said la live onlj < 
cral, but that it wna ftn error, for lie alo the floui Indica (by which i 
iinilerstand bini to mean the baiunn) nnJ oWwx froiia. (CMnel de qmtdmpt 
Vhil. TVflin.. 170fi — 7. London,) Oaoiel also giii« (p. IB-l) an interoiting u 
ul' llic kagfiBiig, which ii accurate at thr |irisont day.— /Airf., ii, 8. 219". 
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fyUVIU IN tlHAK (L'O 



In Giiiuan I wus visited by some Mikroncsiuns, who for the last 
I fourteen (lays had been engaged Ht Sulangan t 
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diving for 
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pearl mussela 
iroua jouraey 



(mother-of-pearl), having undertukeii 
for the' express purpose.* 

They had sailed from Uleui (Uliai, 7" 3U' N., U:}" 57' R. Or.) 
in five bouts, each of which had a crew of nine men and curried 
fcrty gourds full of wuter, with cocoa-nuts and batata. Every man 
received one cocoa-nut daily, and two batatas, which they bnhed in 
the usheB of the cocoa shells ; and they caught some fish on the 
way, and colloctixl a little rain-water. During the day they 
directed their course by the sun, and at night by the stars. A 
etonn destroyed the boats. Two of them sank, together with 
their crews, before the eyes of their com^Muiions, and of these, 
only one — probably the sole individual rescued — two wwks 
afterwurds reached the harbour of Tandug, on the east coast 

* The followipg romamnication appoLTcd for the drat time in the teporia of ■ 
Motion of the Anthnipologicnl Sooioty of Btrlin ; but my visitora were thore deno- 
niiulM Valkti iilanden. But, u Piof. Somper, who Bpunt a long timo on the tnie 
Fftl^ (Palow) iolandf, correctly allows in the " Coiresp.-Bl. f. Anlhcopol.," IB~I, 
Ko. 3, thnt Uli&i btilangs to the group of the OarotistiB. I have hare retaiued llie 
more cummon eiptcaaion, llibroncaiHn, although those mnn.roapei^ting whoao wrivnl 
from Uliai no doubt eiixted, did not call theniBslreB Caroline ialaadem, but Pal&'ii. 
A« commuiiicaled to me by Dr. QraSW, who lived many yeuTB in Mikranesiu, Pal&os 
is a looie eiproaiion like Kanaka and mnnf othi^n, and do«a not, at all event*, 
apply excluuv«ly to the inhabitant* of Ihe Tijew group. 
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of Mm<1aii&o. The party remuined at Taiidiig two wcokfl, 
working in tho fields for hire, und tben proceeded northwaTtls, 
along the coast to Cintilang, 8" 25' N, ; Banouan (called crro- 
neouBly Bancuan by Coello), 9° 1' N, ; Tagan&an, 9° 25' N.; 
thence to Surig4o, on the north point of Mindan&o ; and then, 
with an easterly wind, lu two dnys, direct to Guiuan. 

In the German transliition of Captain Salmon's " History of 
the Oriental Islands" (Altona, 1733), it is stated that — 

"Some other islands on the east of the Philippines have 
lately been discovered which have received the name of 
the New Philippines because they are situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old, which have been already described. 
Father Clan {Clain}, in a letter from Manilla, which has been 
incorporated in the "Philosophical Transactions," makes tiia 
following statement rcMpeeting them : — It happened that when be 
was in the town of Gruivam, on the island of Samar, he met 
twenty-nine Palaos (there had been thirty, but one died soon 
after in Guiuan). or natives of certain recently discovered islands, 
who had been driven thither by the east winds, which prevttil 
from December to May. According to their own statement, they 
were driven about by the winds for seventy days, without getting 
sight of land, until they arrived opposite to Guivam. When they 
sailed from their own country, tbeir two boats were quite full, 
carrying thirty-five souls, including their wives und children ; 
but several had died miserably on the way from the fatigue 
which they had undergone. When some one from Guivam 
wished to go on board to them, they were thrown into such a 
state of terror that all who were in one of the boats sprang over- 
board, along with their wives und children. Howovefj they 
at last thought it best to come into the harbour ; so they came 
ashore on the 28tb December, lti96. They fed on cocoa-nuts, 
and roots, which were charitably supplied to tbem, but refut 
even to taste cooked rice, which is the general food of the Asi 
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l&tions. Ttco wonwn ic/io !iad preHouelff been catt aumy on the mme 

Ru/ernr^ acted as interpreters for them The people of the 

I country went half naked, and the men painted their bodies with 

I spots and all kind» of devices Aa long as they were on the 

they lived on fish, which they caught in a certain kind of 
I fieh-basket, with a wide mouth but tapering to a point at the 
\ bottom, wLieh was dragged along underneath the boats ; and rain- 
water, when they could catch it' (or, as is stated in the letter itself, 
, preserved in the sheila of the cocoa-nut), served them for drink. 
When they were about to bo taken into the preaeuce of the 
I Father, whom, from the great respect which was shown to him, 
\ they took for the governor, they coloured their bodies entirely 
1 yellow, an operation which they considered highly important, us 
[ enabling them to appear as persona of consideration. They are 
very skilful divers, and now and then find pearls in the mussels 
which they bring up ; which, however, they throw away aa use- 
less things." 

But one of the most important parts of Father Clain's letter 

I has been omitted by Capt. Sabuon : — " The oldeat of these tiraugvrt 

\ had once he/ore been cant iifenij on the eoaat of the province of Caragnn, 

on one of our islands (Mindanao) ; but us he found only heatheim 

(infidels), who lived in the mountains or on the deaert shorty he 

returned to his own country." 

In a letter from Father Cantova to I-'ather d'Aubenton, dated 

from Agdana {i.e. Agat'ia, of the Marianne Islands), 3Uth March, 

) 1723, describing the Carolina and Pelew Islands, it ia said : — 

" The fourth district lies to the west. Yap (9" 25' N., 138° 1' E. 

■ Gr.),* which is the principal island, is more than forty leagues in 

I circumference. Besides the different roots which are used by the 

natives of the island instead of bread, there is the batata, which 

they call camote, and which they have acquired from the PhUip- 

' Dumoiit d'Urviile, " Voyage to the Soath Pole," v. 206, remBjks thst llic 
ivsB call tlieir iilaod Oouap or Giup, but never Yap; and that tbe hiubutdry 
in that place utai anpuior la fmytbiug he had biwd in Ihe South Sea. 
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pitira, oa I vras itifui-mcd Ity otiv of our Carolmu Iiidiuus, who is i 
native of tbo isluDd. He states that hit faHiei; named Coorr, 
three of his brothers, niid hiiimclf had been cast niray in a stonn onm 
one of ihf provinces in the Philippines, trhirh teas called Bisi 
that B missionarv of our society (Jesus) received them in k I 
friendly manner .... Ihut ou returning to thsir own island they J 
t.ook with them the seeds of dificrout plants, amoup;st others the I 
batata, which multiplied so fast that they had sufficient to supply I 
the other islands of the Archipelago with them." 

Murillo Velarde etates that in 1708 some Palaos were wrecked I 
iu a Btorm on I'alapag (north coast of Samur) ; imd I personoUy J 
had the opportunity, in Manilla, of photographing a eonipany of 1 
PalioB and Carolina isluuders, who had been the year before east I 
on the coast of Sfiniar by foul weather. Apart from the question 1 
of their transport, whether voluntarj' or not, these simply v 
six examples, such us still occur occasionally, of Ttlikronesians 
cast up on the shore of the PhHijipines ; and probably it would 
not be difficult to find several more ; but how often, both before and 
after the arrival of the Spaniards, might not vessels from those . 
islands have come within the influence of the north-rust storms, 
and been driven violently on the east coasts of the Philippinefl 
without any recoi-d of such facts being preserved ? * Even as, on | 
the west aide of the Archipelago, the type of the race seems to I 
have been modified by its long intercourse with China, Japan, 
Lower India, and later with Europe, so likewise may Polynesian I 
influences have operated in a similar manner on the east side; audJ 
the ^rther circumstance that the inhabitants of the Ludroncsf I 
and the Bisayana^ possess the art of colouring their teeth bluok, I 
seemfl to point to early intercourse between the Bisayans and the | 
Polynesians. S 

* The Toyagea of tlie Folyncaiuiu vere also cnuscd hj Iho t^mnny of Uio vi 
rioui poTtiw, which i/umpullEd thu vuuiuixhiKl lo einignito. 
t Pi8»fett«.p.fil. 1 Morgn, f. 127. 

} " The UiMiyBiu cover Uieir teeth with a Bhinini; vaniiiiti, vbicb U eitbei liU«kr { 



A BEAUTIFUL STRAIT. 157 

At Guiuan I embarked on board an inconveniently cranky, 
Open boat, which was provided only with an awninp; of three 
feet flqiiaro, for Tacldban, the chief town of Leyt^. After first 
experiencing an uninterrupted calm, we incurred great danger in 
a sudden tempeet, so that we had to retrace the whole diatance 
by means of the oars. The passage was very laborious for the 
crew, who were not protected by an awning (temperature in the 
Biin 35° R., of tiie water 25" R.), and lastod thtrty-ono hours, with 
few intermissions ; the party voluntarily abridging their intervals 
of rest in order to get buck quickly to Tacloban, which keopa up 
an active intercourse with Manilla, and has all the attractions of 
a luxurious city for the men living on the inhospitable eastern 
coast. It is questionable whether the sea anywhere washes over a 
spot of such peculiar beauty as the narrow strnit which divides 
SSmar from Leyt^. On the west it is enclosed by rteop banks 
of tuff, which tolerate no swamps of mangrovoa on their borders. 
There the lofty primeval forest approaches in all its sublimity 
close to the shore, interrupted only here and there by groves of 
cocoas, in whose sharply defined shadows solitary huts are to be 
found ; and the steep hills facing the sea, and numt-rous small 
rocky isluud.s, are crowned with little castles of blocks of coral. 
At the eastern entrance of the strait the south coast of S&mar 
consists of white limestone, like marble, but of quite modem 
date, which in many places forms precipitous clifls.* 

At Nipa-Nipa, a small hamlet two leagues from Basey, thoy 

>T of tho onlour of liro, anil thus tbolr teolh become eithor black, or red like riona' 
bar; nod they make a uaaJl hole in the upper row, which they Gil with gold, tho 
Utt«r •bining all the mare on the blutk or red ground."— (Tii<*bmot, Rtliguiu, 
Of a king of Jliadaii^ visited by Magellan at Mantaa, it is written; — "In 
every tooth he had three mofkit (apols ':) of gold, so that they had the appeamnce of 
being tied together with gold/' which liamtiaio interpreta — "On each finger he 
had three ringi of gold."-— PioAfrm, p, 6G; and compare alao Carletti, " Voyages," 
i. 1S3. 

* In one of these cliiTa, lixty feet above the lea, beds of nuiMeTa wore fo'Uld: 
ftrttt, pinna, e^nui ; according to Dr. V. M. — O. HcttlicuMii, Bros.; O. hthk- 
cofiiit, Chemn. ; O. roiaitu, Dcah. ; Vhnma nulfurea, Itceve ; I'iwm Hiyrina. Lam. IV). 
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project iuto tlie Bea in a Huccessioti of picturesque rocks, amn 
one hundred feet in height, which, rounded above like n doi 
thickly covered with vegetation, and corroded at the l>a«e 1 
the waters of the fiea, rise out of the waves like gigantic mush- 
rooms. A peculiar atmosphere of enchantment pervades this 
locality, whoso influence upon the native mariner must be all the 
more powerful when, fort.unatoly escaping from the billows out- 
side and the buffeting of the north-east wind, he suddeolji — 
enters this tranquil placo of refuge. No wonder that eupcrstitioaj 
imagination has peopled tho place with spirits. 
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In the caverns of these rocks the ancient Pintados interred i 
corpses of their heroes and ancestors in well-locked coffins, i 
rounded by those objects which had been held in the high€| 
regard by them during b'fe. Slaves were also sacrificed by tha 
at their obsequies, in order that they might not be without attei 
ance in the world of shadows ;* and the numerous coffins, implo-* 

• In the Altena-iim of 7th Jnnnniy, 1871, Ciiptain TTIInmnn deBoribee n funpnl 
H^omoiiy (fiicd) of the Dyaks, which coireapotids in mitny puinta with Ihnt of the 
BnciHnt Bisaynnii. Tho coffin in rut ont of the branch of a tree by the nearest male 
kinBinnn, and it is bo narrow thnt Ihe bodj- hna to be presaed down into it, lert 
another member of the fnmily should die immediutelf alter to fill ap the gap. Aa 
many la pouible of bia fBi!c(« must bn licnpcd on tho ilead perBon, in order to prove 
his wealth nnd to niiw him in the eatimuttDD of the spirit world ; and under the 
coffin are placed two Tessels, ono containbg rice and the other water. 

One of tho principal ceremonies of the liiea oonsiBted formerly (and does iitill in 
some places] in human aacriBcM. ^Vhere the Dutch Qovornnient extended theto 
were not permitted ; but BOinotiniGfl buffaloes or pigs wore killed in a cruel manner, 
with the Hood of which the high priest smeared the forehead, hrmtt, and arms of 
the head of the lainily. Similsr saeriHcos of slavcii or pigs were prnctiaed amongint 
tho ancifuit Thilippineee, with peculiar corcmoniea by fomalu prieali (CHlolonna}. 



SUPERSTITION INVADED. 



Dients, arms, and trinkets, protected by superstitious terrot"s, 
continued to be undisturbed for centuries. Ko boat ventured to 
cross over witliout the observance of a religious ceremony, derived 
from heathen times, to propitiate the spirits of the caverns who 
were believed tfl puniah the omission of It with storm and ehip- 
wrei'k. 

About thirty years ago a zealous young ecclesiastic, to whom 
these heathen practices were an abomination, determined to extir- 
piite them by the roots. With several boats well equipped with 
crosses, banners, pictures of saints, and all the approved 
machinery for driving out the De^'il, he undertook the expedi- 
tion against the haunted rocks, which were climbed amidst the 
sounds of music, prayers, and the reports of fireworks. A whole 
pailful of holy water first having been thrown into the cave for 
the purpose of confounding the eril spirits, the intrepid pri^t 
rushed in with elevated cross, and was followed by his faithful 
companions, who were fired with his example. A brilliant 
victory was the reward of the well-contrived and carefully exe- 
cuted plot. The coffins were broken to fragments, the vessels 
dashed to pieces, and the skeletons thrown into the sea j and the 
remaining caverns were stormed with like results. The objects 
of superstition have indeed been annihilated, but the supersti- 
tion itself survives to the present day. 

I subsequently learned from the pastor at Basey that tlicre were 
stiU some remains on a rock, and a few days afterwards the 
worthy man surprised me with several skulls and a child's coffin, 
which he had had brought from the place. Notwithstanding the 
great respect in which he was held by his flock, he had to exert 
ttll his powers of persuasion to induce the boldest of them to 
engage in so daring an enterprise. A boat manned by sixteen 
rowers was fitted out for the purpose ; with a smaller crew they 
would not have ventured te undertake the journey. On their 
return home a thunderstorm broke over them, and the sailors^ 
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believing it to be a punishment for their outrage, were prevente 
only by the fear of making the matter worse from throwing^ 
cofEn and skuUa into the sea. Fortunately the land was near, and ' 
they rowed with all their might towards it; and, when they 
arrived, I was obliged to take the objects out of the boat myself J 
us no native was permitted to touoh thera. 

Notwithstanding, I was the next morning successful in finding I 
some resolute individuals who uccompauied ine to the caverns. 
In the first two which we examined we found nothing ; the third 
contained several broken coQins, some skulls, and potshcnU of 
glazed and crudely painted earthenware, of which, however. H 
wua impossible to find | 
two pieces that belonged.- 1 
to each other. A narroir ' 
hole led from the large I 
cavern into an obscura ] 
npoce, which was so small I 
that one could remain ui ] 
it only for a few seconds 
with the burning torch. 
This circumstance may ' 
explain the discoverj", in 
a coffin which was eaten to pieces by wonus, and quite mould- 
ered away, of a well-preserved skeleton, or rather a mummy, 
for in many places there wore carcases clothed with dry fibres j 
of muscle and skin. It lay upon u mat of pandanus, whiok { 
was yet recognisable, with a cushion under the head stuffed f 
with plants, and covered with matting of pandonus. There ] 
were no other remains of woven material. The coffins wera I 
of throe shapes and without any ornament. Those of the first I 
form, which were of excellent molave-wood. showed no t 
of worm-holes or decay, whereas the others had entirely &U«| 
to duat ; and those of the third kind, which were most nui 
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roils, were diatingiuBhablo from the lirat only by ii Ictsa curved form 
and inferior materiul. 

No legend could have Bupplied an encliuuted royal sepulchre 
vith 3 more suitable approach than that t-o the lust of these 
caverns. The rock riaee out of the Boa with perpendicular sides of 
marble, and only in one spot is to be observed a natural open- 
ing made by the water, hardly two feet high, through which the 
boat passed at once into a spacious court, almost circular, and 
over-arched by the sky, the floor of which was covered by the sea, 
and adorned with a garden of corals. The ateep sides are thickly 
hung with lianas, ferns, and orchids, by help of which one climbs 
upwards to the cavern, sixty feet above the surface of the water. 
To add to the singularity of tho situation, we also found at the 
entrance to the grotto, on a lui'ge block of rock projecting two 
feet above the ground, a seu-anakc, which tranquilly gazed at us, 
but which had to be killed, because, like all genuine aea-flnakea, 
it was poisonous. Twice before I had found the same species in 
crevices of rock on the dry land, where the ebb might have left 
it ; but it waa strange to meet with it in this place, at such a 
height above the sea. It now reixwes, as PUituriia fumatita Dattii., 
in the Zoological Museum of the Berlin University. 

In Chiiuan I hod an opportunity of purchasing four richly 
painted Chinese dishes which came from a similar cavern, and u 
gold signet ring ; the latter consisting of a plate of gold, originally 
bent into a tube of the thickness of a quill with a gaping seam, 
and afterwards into a ring as large us a thaler, which did not 
quite meet. The dishes were stolen from me at Manilla. 

There are similar caverns which have boon used as burial-places ' 
in many other localities in this country ; ou tho island of Andog, 
in lioruDgan (a short time ago it contained skulls) ; also at Batin- 
guitan, three hours from Borongan, on the banks of a little brook ; 
and in Guiuan, on the Little island of Monhou, which is difficult of 
approach by reason of the boisterous sea. In Catubig trinkets of 
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giild huvc been found, but they have been converted into modem J 
articles of adornment. One cavern at Ltiuang, however, is famom 
over the whole country on account of the gigantic, flat, com-J 
pressed skulls, without sutures, which have beeji found in it* 
It will not be uninteresting to compare the particulars hers 
descrilied with the statements of older authors; and for thtl 
reason I submit the following extracts ; — 

Mas {Informe, i. 21), who does not give the sources of his iufor- 
mution, thus describes the cust>oms of the ancient inhabitnnt-s of \ 
the archipelago at their interments: — They sometimes embalmed 

their dead with aromatic substances and placed thosa i 

who were of note iu chests carved out of a branch of a tree, and ' 

furnished with well-fitted lids The coffin was placed, 

ill accordance with the wish of the deceased, expressed before j 
his death, either in the uppermost room of the house, where i 
articles of value were secieted, or under the dwelling-house, in i 
kiud of grave, which was not covered, but enclosed with a rail- 
ing ; or in a distant field, or on an elevated place or rock on the 
bunk of a river, where he might be venerated by the pious, A 
watch was set over it for a certain time, lest boats should croM , 
over, and the dead person should drag the living after him. 

According to Gaspar, the dead were rolled up in cloths, and 
pliiccd in clumsy chests, carved out of u block of wood, and 
buried under their houses, together with their jewels, gold rings, 
and some plutca of gold over the mouth and eyes, and furnished 
with provisions, cups, and dishes. They wore also iiccustomed to y 
bury slaves along with men of note, in order that they might be 
attended in the other world, 



* In Ibo ohnpti^ " Db monitria ot qnaai moiutrti" ... of Fnlher Cnmo), " Lmit 
(lull rhiluB. Tning.," P' 3269, it is lUted thnt in the DK.uiitnina betwoen Qnfuu 
llarfingwi, foolatopa, three limofl as largo is Ihoac of ordinnry moii, hnvo been ft 
TrolHiblf tliD ikullB of Lfiunng, nhich on pressed out in brcNdtli, aai covered witli, ] 
n thick crust of i»lcHreoii9 aiiitor, lh(! Kigimtic akuUii (skulls uf giants) have B^VMvfl 
liso U> tho fablo of (he uinnlB* fiiolstoiis. 
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Their chief idolatry consisted in the worship of tlioso of thoip 
ancestors who hnd moat distinguished themselves by courage and 

genius, whom they regarded aa deities They called them 

liiiiiiril'iijnr, which is the same as manes in the Latin Even 

the aged died under this conceit, choosing particular places, such 
as one on the island of Loyte, which allowed of their being interred 
at the edge of the sea, in order that the mariners who crossed 
over might acknowledge them as deities, and pay them respect. 
(TMeetiot, Religieux. p. 2.) 
They did not place them [the dead) in the earth, but in coffins 

of very hard, indestructible wood Male and female slaves 

were sacrificed to them, that they should not be unattended in the 
other world. If a person of consideration died, silence was imposed 
upon the whole of tho people, and its duration was regulated 
by tho rank of tho deceased ; and under certain circumstances 
it was not discontinued until hia relations had killed many other 
' persons to appease the spirit of tho dead. (Ihid., p. T.) 

For this reason (to bo worshipped as deitieej the oldest of them 
chose some remarkable spot in the mountains, and particularly on 
I headlands projecting into the sea, in order to be worshipped by 
I tlio sailors. (Geiiiclli Careri, p. 449.) 

From Tiicloban, which I chose for my houd-quart«rs on account 

\ of its convenient tribunal, and because it is well supplied ?i*itb 

I provisions, I returned on the following day to Sfiinar, and then to 

Basoy, which is opposite to Tacloban, The people of Basey are 

I notorious over all Siiniar for their laziness and tlieir endowments, 

but ai-e advantageously distinguished from tho inhabitants of Tac- 

I lohan by their purity of manners. Basey is situated on the delta 

[ of the river, which is named after it. We proceeded up a small 

arm of the principal 8tre:im, which winds, with a very slight fall, 

L throHgh the plain ; the brackish water, and the fringe of nipa- 

palms which accompanies it, consequently extending several 

I leagues into the country. Cocoa plantutiona stretch behind 
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them; and there the floods of water (avftiidm), whiuh RomctiniMl 
take place m consequence of the narrow rocky bed of the:l 
upper part of the river, cause groat devastation, as whs e^deai • 
from the mutilated palms which, torn away from their stand- 
ing-place, rise up out of the middle of the river. After five hours' 
rowing wo passed out of the flat country into a narrow valley, 
with steep sides of murblo, which progressively closed in and ^ 
became higher. In several places they ore underwashed, cleft, 
and hurled over each other, and with their naked sido-walls 
form a beautiful contrast to the blue sky, the clear, greenish river, 
and the luxuriant lianas, which, attaching themselves to every I 
inequality to which they could cling, hung in long garlands over 1 
the rocks. 

The stream became so rapid and so shallow that the party dis* j 
embarked and dragged the boat over the atony bed. In this 1 
manner we passed through a sharp curve, twelve feet in height ] 
formed by two rocks thrown opposite to each other, into a tran- 
quil oval-shaped basin of water enclosed in a circle of limestone 
walls, inclining inwards, of from sixty to seventy feet in height; 
on the upper edge of which a circle of trees permitted only a 
misty sunlight to glimmer through the thick foliage. A magni- 
ficent gateway of rock, fifty to sixty feet high, and adorned with I 
numerous stalactites, raised itself up opposite the low entrance ; 
and through it we could see, at some distance, tho upper portion 1 
of tho river bathed in tho sun. A cavern of a hundred feet ii 
length, and easily climbed, opened itself in the left aide of the oval J 
court, some sixty feet above tho surface of the water ; and it J 
ended in a small gateway, through which you stepped on to aJ 
projection like a balcony, studded with stalactites, From this poiat 
both the landscape and tho rocky cauldron are visible, and t 
latter is seen to be tho remains of a stalactitic cavern, the i 
of which has fallen in. The beauty and peculiar character of th) 
place have been felt oven bv the natives, who have called i 
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Sogoton (properly, a bay in the sea). In tho very hard limo- 
Btono, wliich is like marble, I observed traces of biviilvea and 
multitudes of spines of the sea-urchin, but no well-defined reroaine 
could bo knocked off. The river could still be followed a short 
distance further upwards ; and in its bed there were disjointed 
fragments of talcose and chloritic rocks. 

A few small fishes were obtained with much difficulty; and 
amongst them was a new and interesting species, viviparous.* 
An allied species {H. fiuviatilis, Bleeker) which I had two years 
previously found in a limestone cavern on Nusa Eumbangan, ia 
Java, likewise contained living young ones. 

The net employed in fishiug appears to be suited to the 
locality, which is a shallow river, full of transparent blocks. 
It is a fine-meshed, longish, four-cornered net, having its ample 
sides fastened to two poles of bamboo, which at the bottom were 
provided with a kind of wooden shoes, which curve upwards 
towards the stems when pushed forwards. The fisherman, taking 
hold of the upper ends of the poles, pushes the net, which is held 
obliquely before him, aud the wooden shoes cause it to slide over 
the stones, while another person drives the fish towards him. 

On the right bank, below the cavern, and twenty feet above the 
surface of the water, there are beds of fossils, pcctunculus, tapes, 
and plttcima, some of which, from the fact of their barely adhering 
by the tip, must be of very recent date. I passed the night in 
a small hut, which was quickly erected for me, aud on the follow- 
ing day attempted to puss up the river as far as the limits of the 
crystalline rock, but in vain. In the afternoon wo set out on 
our return to Bascy, which we reached at night. 

Basey is situated on a bank of clay, about fifty feet above the sea, 
which towards tbo west elevates itself into a hill several hundred 
feet in height, and with steep sides. At twenty-five to thirty foot 
abovo the sea I found the same recent beds of mussels as in the 

• nimiraxifhHt viriparH; W. Pctort [Berlin Mimal^., I6th Harch, 1S6S). 
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stulactitic caTGm of Sogoton. From tlie statements of the curi 
and of other persoua, a rapid deration of tho coasts ecema to 1) 
tiiking place in this country. Thirty years ago ships could I 
alongside the land in three fathoms of water at the flood, where 
the depth at the same place now is not much more than dim 
fathom. Immediutoly opirasitc to Busey lie two small uhmds,.! 
Genamok and Tuponlunan, which, at the present time, appoarJ 
to be surrounded by a sandbank at the lowest ebb-tide, Twi 
years ago nothing of the kind was to be seen. Supposing thei 
particuhirs to be correct, we must next ascertain what proportia 
uf these changes of level is due to the floods, and how much tol 
volcanic elevation ; which, if we may judge by the neighbouring* 1 
active solfatara at Leyt^, must always be of considerable amotmt. 

As the pastor assured us, there are crocodiles in the river Boaejr.l 
over thirty feet in length, those in excess of twenty feet being'^v 
numerous. The obliging father promised me one of ut loadi^J 
twenty-four feet, whose skeleton I would gladly have secorod;. 
and he sent out some men who are so practised in the capture of ■ 
these animals that they are dispatched to distant places for tlw 1 
purpose. Their contrivance for capturing them, which I, how- 
ever, never personally witnessed, consists of a light raft V& \ 
bamboo, with a stage, on which, several feet above the water, ft I 
dog or a cat is bound. Alongside the animal is placed a strong J 
iron hook, which is fastened to the swimming bamboo by mcanfrfl 
of fibres of abac&. The crocodile, when it has swallowed tho btut'l 
and the hook at the same time, endeavours in vain to got aw^,-^ 
fur tho pliability of the raft prevents its being torn to picceojl 
and the pecidiar elasticity of the bundle of fibres prevents its] 
being bitten through. The raft serves likewise us a buoy £ 
the captured animal. According to the statements of the huntar^-l 
the large crocodiles live far from human habitations, geDerattjT'V 
selecting the close vegetation in an oozy swamp, in which tfaeirj 
bellies, dragging heavily along, leave trails behind them whiol 
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tetroy thorn to tte initiated, After a week thu- pastot mentioned 
that hia party had sent in three crocodilea, the largest of which, 
however, measured only eighteen feet, but that he hud not kept 
one for mo, as he hoped to obtuin one of thirty feet. His expecta- 
tion, however, was not fulfilled. 

In the environs of Basey the Ignatius bean grows in remarkahic 
abundance, as it uIho does in the south of S4niar and in some other 
of the Bisuyan islands. It im not met with in Luzon, but it is 
very likely that I have introduced it there unwittingly. Its sphere 
of propagation ia very limited ; and my attempts to transplant it 
to the Botanical Garden of Buitenzorg were fruitless. Some large 
plauts intended for that purpose, which during my absence arrived 
for rae at Daraga, were incorporated by one of my patrons into 
hia own garden ; and eomo, which were collected by himself and 
brought to Manilla, were afterwards lost. Every effort to get 
these seeds (kernels), which are used over the whole of Eastern 
Asia as medicine, to germinate miscarried ; they having been 
boiled before transmission, ostensibly for their preservation, but 
, most probably to secure the monopoly of them. 

According to Fliickinger,* the gourd-shaped berry of the 
climbing shrub {fi/natia atntii-a, h. Slrpc/mos Iijiiatii, Berg. Igiia- 
liaiia Fhilippinica, Lour.) contains twenty-four irregular egg- 
shaped seeds of the size of an inch which, however, are not so 
poisonous as the Ignatius beans, which taste like cruek-nuts. 
In these seeds strychnine was found by Pelletier and Oaveutou 
in 1818, as it subsequently was in crack-nuts. The former con- ' 
tained twice as much of it as the latter, viz. IJ per cent. ; hut, as 
they are four times as dear, it is only produced from the latter. 
. In many households in the Philippines the dangerous drug 
is to be found as a highly prized remedy, under the name of 
Pepita de Gatbalonga. Gemclli Careri mentions it, and quotes 
thirteen different uses of it. Dr. Ilosenthul (" Synopsis Flantarum 
■ Cuiii)H'udliim of tbe " riitrtaiic'iiieui of ilia VfgHUble Kinydiiin," p. CDS. 
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Diaphor." p. 363) saya: — " In India it has been employed as a1 
remedy against cholera under the name of Poptcia" Fapecta !• I 
probably a clerical error. In K. Lall Bey's " Indigenous Drugs I 
of India," it is called Papeeta, which is pronounced Pepita in I 
English ; and Pepita is the Spanish word for the kernel of a fruit I 
It is also hold in high estimation as an antidote for the bite o{-l 
serpents. Father Blanco ('' Flora of the Philippines," 61), stateA ' 
that he has more than once proved its efficacy in this respect ia 
his own person ; but he cautions against its employment internally, 
as it had been fatal in very many cases. It should not be takim 
into the mouth, for should the Bpittle be swallowed, and vomiting I 
not ensue, death would be inevitable. The pastor of Tabaco, bow- i 
ever, almost always carried a pepita in his mouth. From 1842 
ho began occasionally to take an Ignatius bean into his mouth 
as a protection agaiuat cholera, and so gradually accustomed 
himself to it. %Vhen I met him in 1860 ho was quite well, and J 
ascribed his health and vigour expressly to that habit. Accord* \ 
ing to his communication, in cases of cholera the decoction v 
successfully administered in small doses introduced into tea ; but I 
it was most efficacious when, mixed with brandy, it was applied I 
as a liniment. 

Hue also (" Thibet," i, 252) commends the expressed juice of tliVfl 
kouo-kouo (Faha Ign. amar,), both for internal and external \ 
and remarks that it plays a great part in Chinese medicine, 
apothecary's shop being without it. Formerly the poisonous J 
drug was considered a charm, as it is still by many. Fathet J 
Camel* states that ihe Catbulogan or Bisayan-bean, which thai 
Indians coll Igusur or Manuiiuog (the victorious), was generally I 
worn as an amulet round the neck, being a preservative against 1 
poison, contfigion, magic, and philtres, so potent, indeed, that the J 
Devil t» proprid per»om could not harm the wearer. EspecialfyJ 
efficacious is it against a poison communicated by breathing upoaJ 

• •• Pliilos. Train." 16!K>. No. U9, pp. ^«, »7. 
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r one, for not only doos it protect the weurer, but it kills the 
ui<iiridual wlio wislica to poison him. Camel further mentions a 

I aeries of miracles A'hich auporstition ascribed to tho Ignatius bean. 
On the southern half of the eastern border, on the shore fioai 
Bordngan by Liuang as far as Guiuan, there are considerable 
plantations of cocoa, which are most imperfectly applied to 
the production of oil. From Borongan and its vieitas 12,000 
pitchers of cocoa-nut oil are yearly exported to Manilla, and the 
nuts consumed by men and pigs would au£Ece for at least 8,000 
pitchers. Ah 1,000 nuts yield eight pitchers and a half, the 
vicinity of Borongan alone yields annually 6,000,000 nuts ; for 
which, assuming the average produce at -50 nuts, 120,000 full- 
bearing palms are required. The statement that thi.-ir number 
in the above-mentioned district amounts to several millions must 
be an exaggeration. 

The oil ia obtained in a very rude manner. The kernel is 
rasped out of the woody shell of the nut on rough boards, and left 
to rot ; and a few boats in a state of decay, elevated on posts in 
the open air, serve us reservoirs, the oil dropping through their 
crevicos into pitchers placed underneath ; and finally the boards 
are subjected to pressure. This operation, which requires several 
months for its completion, yields such a bad, dark-brown, and 
viscid product tbat the pitcher fetches only two dollars and a 
quarter in Manilla, while a superior oil costs six dolhtre.* 

Recently a young Spaniard has erected a factory in Borongan 
for the better preparation of oil. A winch, turned by two 
buffaloes, sets a number of rasps in motion by means of toothed 
wheels and leather straps. They are somewhat like a gimlet 
in form, and consist of five iron plates, with dentated edges, 
which are placed radiating on tho end of an iron rod, and close 
together, fonning a blunt point towards the front. Tho other 



At Itor6agui tho tin&jaof 13 gnntua cost Sr. (one quart ubout lOd.). the pot 2r., 
UiR froif^ht to Uiuiilla 3r., or, if the product ia carried lu cargo (matrose), 3)r. The 
price at tlBnilla refon to the tinfija of 16 gantoa. 
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end of the rod passes through the centre of a disk, which com-' J 
iQunicate-s the rotary motion to it, and projecf.8 beyond it. ThB'] 
workman, taking a divided cocoa-nut in tis two hands, holds its J 
interior arch, which contains the oil-hearing nut, with a fimi'l 
pressure against the revolving rasp, at the same time urging 
with his breast, which is protected by a padded board, against 
the projecting end of the rod. The fine shreds of the nut r 
for twelve hours in flat pans, in order that they may be partial!* 
decomposed. They arc then lightly pressed in hand-presses ; 
the liquor, which consists of one-third oil and two-thirds watcr^ 
is caught in tubs, from which, at the end of six hours, the oilj 
floating on the surface, is skimmed off. It is then heated in iwaf^ 
pans, containing 100 litres, until the whole of the water in it 
has evaporated, which takes from two to three hours. In order 
that the oil may cool rapidly, and not become dark in colour, two , 
pailfula of cold oil, freed from water, are poured into it, and the i 
fire quickly removed to a distance. The compressed shreds are once 1 
more exposed to the atmosphere, and then subjected to a powerful J 
pressure. After these two operations have been twice repeated, the' 1 
rasped substance is suspended in sacks between two strong vor- I 
ticul hoards and crushed to the utmost by means of clamp screwa, \ 
and repeatedly shaken up. The refuse serves as food for pigs^i 
The oil which runs from the sacks is free from water, and i*J 
consequently very clear, and is employed in the cooling of that J 
which is obtained in the first instance.' 

The factory produces 1,500 tinajas of oil. It is in operatic 
only nine months in the year ; from December to February thd 
transport of nuts being prevented by the tempestuous seas, therJ 

• Nawly proparpd cocoa-nut oil Berres for cooking, but qnicklj become* r 
li ia Tcry generally naed (or bnrcinfj. In Europe, whero it seldom appear* il 
]i fluid state, as it docs not diisolve until Ifl^It., it <■ usL-d in the mannfiictiiii 
of topers, but espocuUly for soap, for vhich it ia p<!culiarly ndaptod. Coooa-Dnt] 
wup ia Tory ha^d, and brilliantly white, and is diteolvod in rait walisr more e«dty ■] 
than any otbor soap. The oily nut hn« lately bom importt'd from Dnunl u 
Englnnd undur the iiauia of " copptuah," anil ]irctiBcd after beatinff. 
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^^H Txiing no lund comnmiiication. Tho manufacturer was not suc- 
^^H ceasful in procuring nuts from ihe inunediate vicinity in sufficient 
^^H quantity to enable him to carry on his operations without intoirup- 
^^H tion, nor, during the favourable season of the year, could he hiy 
^^H up a store for the winter months, although he paid the com- 
^^H paratively high price of three dulhirs per thousand. 
^^H While the natives manufactured oil in the manner just described, 
^^H they obtained from 1 ,000 nuts 3} pots, which, at 6 r. each, fetched 
^^H 31 r. ; that is 3 r. less than was offered them for the raw nuts. 
^^H These data, which are obtained from the manufacturers, ai'e 
^^H probably exaggerated, but they are in the main well founded; 
^^H and the traveller in the Philipploes often has the opportunity of 
^^H observing similar anomalies. For example, in Da^t, North Cama- 
^^H rinoB, I bouglit six cocoa-nuts for one cuarto, at the rate of nine 
^^B hundred and sixty for one dollar, the common price there. On 
^^H my asking why no oil-factory had been erect«d, I received for 
^^H answer that the nuts were cheaper singly than in quantities. 
^^H In the tirst place, the Indian sells only when he wants money ; 
^^H hut he knows that the manufacturer cannot well afford to have hix 
^^H business suspended ; so, careless of the result, he makes a temporary 
^^^^ profit, and never thinks of ensuring for himself a permanent source 
^^H of income. 

^^H In the province of Laguna, where the Indians prepare coarse 
^^V brown sugar from sugar-cone, the women carry it for leagues to 
^^H the market, or expose it for sale on the country rnaflB, in small 
^^* loaves (panor/ir), generally along with buyo. Every passenger 
chats with the seller, weighs the loaf in the hand, eatA a bit, and 
probably passes on without buying any. In the evening the 

I woman returns to her home with her wares, and the next dny 
repents the same process, 
I'arlicular instances have escaped my recollection ; but I re- 
member that in two cases at least the price of the sugar in these 
loaves was cheaper than in the pieo. Moreover, the Govcrmncnt 
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of the day lUJticipated the Indians in setting the example, 
selling cigars cheaper singly than In quantities. 

In Europe a speculator generally can calcuhtte beforehand, with ] 
the greatest certainty, the cost of production of any article ; but j 
in the Philippines it is not always so easy. Independently of | 
the uncertainty of labour, the regularity of the supply of ra 
material is disturbed, not only by la!rinesB and caprice, but also 1 
by jealousy and distrust. The Indians, as a rule, do not wil- J 
lingly see Europeans settle amongst them and engage successfully i 
in local operations which they themselveB do not understjind how J 
to execute ; and in like manner the creolca arc reserved witkl 
foreigners, who gonerally are superior to them in capital, skill^.l 
and activity. Besides jealousy, suspicion also plays a great part,] 
and this influencos the native as well against the mestizo us agaiusfc'l 
the Costilian. Enough t:tkes place to the present day to justify J 
this feeling; but formerly, when the most thriving subjects could I 
buy governorships, and shamelessly fleece their provinces, such j 
outrageous abuses are said to have been permitted that, in process J 
of time, suspicion has become a kind of instinct amongst the^ 

Tndiana. 





TiiK island of Leyt^, between 9° 49' aud IV 34 N., and 124'^ 7' and 
125" 9 E. Gr., is above 25 miles in length, und almost 12 miles 
broad, and contains 170 square miles. As I have already re- 
peated, it is divided from S&mar only by the small strait of San 
Juanico. The chief town, Tacloban, or Taclobang, lies at tho 
eastern entrance of this strait, with a very good harbour and 
im interrupted communication with Manilla, and has oomsequently 
become the chief emporium of trade to Leyte, Biliran, and 
South aud East S&mur.* 

The local governor likewise showed me much obliging atten- 
tion ; indeed, almost without exception I have, since my return, 
retained the most agreeable reminiscences of the Spanish officials ; 
and, therefore, if fitting opportimity occurred, I could treat of 
tho improprieties of the Administration with greater impartiality. 

In the afternoon of the day after my arrival at Tacloban, on a 

• Oji Pignfslta's niHp Ijfij!£ is divideil into two paru, tba north being cnUed 
Baibsy. utid the wutli Cnyloo. When Mnyelkn in UaHant (LimHUiw) inquired 
■nor the matt coiisidamble jiIbhu nf btuincvs, Cn.vluii (■.<. Luyli), CHlagm 
(Cunijo)- B"^ Kubu ^Ccbu) wora named to him. Pigaf., TO. 
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suddoD tliure came a sound like the rush of a furious torrent; 
the air Lccnmo dark, and a large cloud of locusts swept over tho 



I will not again recount that phenomenon, which has been so 
often described, and is easentiully the same in all quarters of the 
globe, but will simply remark that the swann, which was more 
than five hundred feet in width, and ubout fifty feet m depth, its 
extroniity being lost iu the forest, was not thought a very consider- 
able one. It caused vigilance, but not consternation. Old and 
young eagerly endeavoured to cratch us many of the delicate 
creatures as they could, with cloths, nets, and fltigo, in order, us 
Dumpier rebtes, " to roast them in an earthen pan over fire until 
iheir legs and nings drop off, and their heads and backs a&sunic 
Ihc colour of boiled crabs ;" after which process he says thoy had 
II pleasant taste. In Rinnah, at the present day, they are coii- 
Milered as delicacies. 1 

llie locusts are cue of the greatest plagues of the Philippines, 
and sometimes destroy- the harvest of entire provinces. Tlio 
" Legislacion Ultramarina" (iv. C04) coutaius a special edict 
I'Cfipecting the extirpation of these devastating pcst«. As soon us 
ihoy appear, the population of the invaded localities aro to be 
drawn out in the greatest possible numbers, under tho conduct 
of the authoritii^, in order to effect their deatructiou, Tbe 
most approved means for the attainment of this object oro set 
forth in an official document referring to the adoption of extm- 
ordinary measures in cases of public emergency ; and in this the 



■ Actiording to Dr. UemtiUiker : (Edipoda mhfatciala, Uniui, Aa-idium Mitni- 
liKM, Ueyen. The deeignation of Mujcn, which the sj-BteoiiBbi must have over- 
looked, hns tho priority of Bonn's ; but it requires to be filti^red to CEdipoda 
Uanilcnsia, us tho B]>a:ieH duuH not belong to tho genua acrictiiim in tbo modom 
netLse. It occur* also !□ Iiuzou und in Timor, and ia duHt^l}' atUod to oar Eiiropoui 
mijfnLtory locusts, (Edipoda niijralana, 

t AfUir the kiug bad wilhdriiwn ..." sweetmeals and cnkoa in ubundiince wen 
brought, and abta ronstud loouals, which were [iresaod upon the guuts as gre«t 
doliCBcien." — "Col. Fylche'a Uiesiou to Manduliiy Purliatneul," Papers, June, 186». 
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Incuata arc plucetl midwiiy between 8ca-piratos and conflagrationB, 
Of the various moans which have boen contrived agaiust the 
destructive creatures, that Bomctimca appear in incredible num- 
bers, but which have biicu as froqiieutly ineffoctuul as otherwise, 
only one shall he now mentioned. On the 27th April, 1824, the 
Sociedad Economica determined to import the bird, the martin 
(Graciiln sp.), " which foods by instinct on locusts." In the 
autumn of the following year the Hrst consi^piment arrived from 
China ; in 1829 a second ; and in 1852 again occurs the item of 
1,311 dollars for martins. 

I On the following day I proceeded with the pastor of Dagami 
[there are roads in Leyt^l from Taclohuu southwards to Palos and 
IFanduan, two flourishing places on the east coast. Hardly half a 
Inigue from the latter place, and clowe to the sea, u cliff of crystal 




line rock rises up out of the sandy plain, which was level up 
to this point. It is of a grejnsh- green quartzoae chlorite schist, 
from which the enterprising Father had endeavoured, -with a per- 
severance worthy of better success, to procure lime by burning. 
After an ample breakfast in the convent, we proceeded in the 
afternoon to Dagami, and, on the next day, to Buriuen." 

Coello'a mnp, uni confuoniieil. tiarbum 



• T!ic ni.mi« of tboM two localitin^ 
)ic« fvuih of Dttgftnii. 
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The country waa atlll flat. Cocoa-groves and rice-fielda Titrt 
und there iiitornipted the thick forest ; but the country is thinlr 
inhabited, und tbo people appear moi'c cheerful, handsomer, and 
cleaner than those of Simar, South of BurAucn rises tlio moun- 
tain ridge of Mauttcugno, on the further slope of whieli is a large 
Bolfatara, which yields sulphur for the powder manufactory in 
Munillu, und for coramorce. A Spanish seaman uccompaniod me. 
Where the road passed through swamp we rode on buflkloea. 
The pace of the animals is not unpleasant, but the stretching of 
the thighs across the broad backs of the gigantic buffaloes of tba 
Philippines is very fatiguing. A quarter of an hour beyond' 
BurAucn we crossed the D;tguitan, which flows south-nrest i 
north-east, und is a hundred feet broad, its bed being fuU i 
large volcanic blochs ; and, soon after, a small river in a 
bed ; and, some hundred paces farther, one of a hundred i 
fifty feet in breadth ; the two latter being arms of the Bar&aoQ. .1 
They flow from west to east, and enter the sea at Dulag. TIM' 
second arm was originated only the preceding year, during s 
flood. 

We passed the night in a hut on the northern slope of the 
Manacdgan, which the owner, on seeing us approach, had volua- 
tiirily quitted, and with bis wife and child sought other lo<lging». 
The custom of the country requires this when the accommoda- 
tion does not suflice for both parties ; and payment for the same 
is neither demanded nur, except very rarely, tendered. 

About six o'clock on the following morning we started; and 
about half-post six chmbed, by a pleasant path through the forest, 
to the ridge of the Manacagan, which consists of trachytic horn- 
blende ; and about seven o'clock we crossed two small rivers 
flowing north-west, and then, by a curve, reached the coast at 
Snlag. From the ridge we caught sight, towards the south, of the 
great white heaps of debris of the mountain Danan glimmering 
through the trees. About nine o'clock we came through tUo 
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Ithiekly-woodod criiter of the Easiboi, and, further south, to «oine 
ahcds in whifh the sulphur is Binelted. 
The ruw malorial obtained from the Bolfutara is paid for in 
three kinda : firstly, sulphur already melted to cruata ; secondly, 
Bublimated, which contains much condensed water in its inter- 
Bticoa ; and thirdly, in the clay, which is divided into the more or 
leas rich, from which the greatest quantity is obtained. Cocoa- 




A Bui in tki Orattr uf Kutihoi. 

ifl adilwl to the sulphuroua iday, in the proportion of six quarts to 
four arrobas, uiid it is melted and continually stirred. The clay 
which floats on the surfoce, now freod from the sulphur, being 
skimiuud off, frt!8h sulphurous clay is thrown into the cauldron, and 
so on. In two or three hours six arrobas of Sulphur, on an ave- 
rage, may bo obtaintMl in this manner from twenty-four arrobas of 
sulphurous clay, and poured into wooden chests it is moulded into 
blocks of about four arrobas. Half the oil employed is recovered 
by throwing the clay which has been saturated with it into a frame 
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fopmed by two narrow bamboo hurdles, placed at a sbarp angi 
The oil drops into a sloping gutter of bamboi) which is plaoi 
underneath, and from that flows into a pot. The price of th« ■ 
sulphur at Manilla varies between 1 J and 4J dollars per pico. I 
saw the frames, full of clay, from which the oil exuded ; but 
the operation itself I did not, unfortunately, then witness, and 
I cannot explain in what manner the oil is added. From Borae 
experiments made on a smull scale, therefore under essentially 
different conditions, and never with the same material, it appeared 
that the oil accelerates the separation of the sulphur, and retards 
the access of the air to the sulphur. In these experiments, tlio 
sulphur contained in the bottom of the crucible was alwnye 
coloured black by the separation of charcoal from the oil, and it 
was necessary to purity it by distillation beforehand. Of t 
however, the smelters at Leyte mode no mention, and ' 
even had no apparatus for the purpose, while their sulphur i 
of a pure yellow colour. 

Some hundreds of paces further south, a hot spring (50" ILfl 
twelve feet broad, flows from the east, depositing silicious i 
at its edges. 

As we followed a ravine stretching from North to Soud 
with sides one hundred to two hundred feet in height, 
vegetation gradually ceased, the rock being of a daz/Jing whit^N 
or coloured by sublimated sulphur. In numerous places thick 
clouds of vapour burst from the ground, with a strong smell of 
sulphurated water. At some thousand pufes further, the ravino 
bends round to the loft (east), and expands itself to the bay ; 
and hero numerous silicious springs break through the loose 
clay-earth, which is permeated with sulphur. This solfalara must 
formerly have been much more active than it is now. The ravine, 
which has been formed by its destruction of the rock, and is fiill 
of lofty heaps of (l^brk, may be one thousand feet in breadth, 
end quite five times as long. At tho cast end there is a number 
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of sm:ill, boiling qimgiiiircs, vbiuh, on i'urcing a stit-k iiitu the 
matted ground, send forth wnter and steam. In some deep spota 
iurther west, g:rey, white, red, and yellow clays have been de- 

isited in smull beds over each other, giving tliem the appearance 
of variegated marls. 

To the south, right opposite to the ridge which leads to 
Burauon, may be seen a basin twenty-five feet broad, in a caveni 
in the white decomposed i-ock, from which a petrifying water 
containing eilicioua acid flows abuuthintly. The roof of the 
cavern is hung with stalactites, which either are covered with 
solid Bulphur, or consist entirely of that substance. 

On the upper slope of the Danan mountain, near to the summit, 
so much sulphur is deposited by the vapours from the sulphurated 
water that it may be- collected with cocoa-nut sheila. In some 
crevices, which are protected against the cooling e£ecta of the 
atmospheric air, it melts together in thick, brown crusts. The 
Bol&tara of Dunan is situated exactly south of that below, at the 
end of the ravine of the Kasiboi. The clay earth, from which 
the silicic acid has been washed out by the rains, la carried into 
the valley, where it forms a plain, the greater part of which is 
occupied by a small lake, Maluksan (sour), slightly impregnated 
with sulphuric acid. Its surface, which, by reason of the very 
flat banks, is protected against the weuther, I found to be about 
five hundred paces long and one hundred broad. From the 
elevation of the solfatara, a rather large fresh-water lake, sur- 
rounded by wooded mountains, ia aeen through a gap, exactly 
>ulh, which is named Jani&nan. The night was passed in a 
Ttuned abed at the south-east of the lake Malaksan ; and on the 
following morning we climbed the south side of the mountain 
ridge and, skirling the solfatara of the Danan, arrived in an 
hour and a half at lake Jaruanan. 

This lake, aa well as the Malaksan, insg|^ the natives with 
superstitious fear on account of the suspicious neighbourhood of 
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tiie solfatara, and therefore hits not 1»ceu profaned bv eith«*f 
mariner, fisher, or swimmer, and was very fall of fish. For th« 
purpose of measuring its depth, I had a raft of bamboos con- 
Btructed ; and when ray companions saw me floating wifely on tlia 
lake, thej' all, without exception, sprang into it, and tumbled 
about in the water with infinite delight and loud outoricB, as if 
they wished t« indemnify themselves for their long abstinence; 
BO that the raft was not ready before three o'clock. The sound- 
ings at the centre of the basin, which was, at the southern edge, 
steeper than on the north, gave 13 brazas =; 21'7 of depth ; tha 
greatest length of the liike amounted to nearly 800 varas (668 
metres), and the breadth to about 
_ ^ — ^s^,^ half as much. As we rctnmeil 

^^^H -■^'^^^"i^ff^ "^^rak '° ^^ evening, by torchlight, 

^^^H ^ju||migy||djB^ over the crest of the mountain 

^^^B ^^^^^^^^^^^H, our at the soul 

^^^1 ^l^r modest dwelling-place of 4 

^^^B 1^ Ul* ^H married pair. Three branches, 

I^B L_ Am J^ _ projecting outwards from th« 

B^B "^^^^^^^^^^^^^iz^. principal trunk of a tree, and 

T lopped at eqiuil points, suetained 

I a hut of bamboos and pitlm-leavcs of eight feet square. A hoU 

^^^1 in the floor formed the entrance, and it was divided into i 

^^^1 chamber and ante-chamber, and four bamboo poles supported 

^^^1 above and below, two layers of bamboos, one of which fumiahej 

^^H a balcony, and the other a shop on which betel waa sold, 

^^^1 The day after my rotum to Burauen an obliging Spaniel 

^^H merchant drove me through the fertile plain of volcanic sand, oi 

^^^^ which rice, maize, and sugar-cane were cidtivated, to I>u]aff 

^^^1 which lies directly to the west, on the shore of the tranquil sea 

^^H The diatance (according to Coello three leagues) hardly amoontl 

^^^^ to two leagues. From this place. Point Guiuan, the south ] 



lly amoantl 
south poinj 
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of S4mar, appears like an isliiiid separated from tKe mainland, 
and further south (N. 102° 4' to 103° 05' S.) Jomonjol la set»n. the 
firat island of the Archipelago sighted by Magellan on IGth 
April. 1521. At Dulag, my former compimion joined ns in order 
to accompany us on tho journey to the Bito Lake. The arrange- 
ment of the means of advance and of provisions, and, still more, 
tho due consideration of all the pro^wsitions of three individuals, 
each of whose claims were entitled to equal respect, occupied 
much time and required some address. We at length sailed in a 
large casro (barge) southwards along the coast to tlie mouth of the 
river Mayo, which, according to the map and the information 
there given, is said to come from the Bito Lake. We proceeded 
upwards in a boat, hut were informed at the first hut that the lake 
could he reached only by making a long circuit through swampy 
forest ; when most of our partj' proposed to return. Various 
reasons besides the want of unanimity in the conduct of our 
adventure, which had proceeded thus far, delayed our arrival at 
Abuyog imtil eleven o'clock at night. In the first place, on our 
way, wa had to cross a small branch of the Mayo, and after that 
the Bito River. The distance of the latter from Abiiyog (extrava- 
gantly set down on Coello's map) amounts to fourteen hundred 
brazBs, according to a measurement of the gobemadorcillo, which 
is probably correct.* 

The following day, as it rained heavily, was employed in 
making inquiries respecting the road to the Bito Lake. We 
received very varied statements as to the distance, but all agreed 
in painting the road thither in a discouraging light. A ti-ouble- 
Momc journey of at least ten hours appeared to us to bo what most 
probably awaited us. 

On the morrow, through a pleasant forest road, we reached iu 
an hour the Bito River, and proceeded in boats, which we met 

Itiiere, up the river between flat sandy banks covered with tall 
• A imall river <D(en tbe Kn on the ■oath of the Cutle of Abbfog. 
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cane and reeda. In about ten iniiiuteB, some trees t 
acrow the atreani compelled us to malcLi u circuit on land, vhich 
in lialf an hour brought us again to the river, above the obstacles. 
Here we constructed rafts of bamboo, upon which, immersed to 
the depth of half a foot, the material being very loosely adjusted, 
we reached the lake in ten minutes. We found it covered with 
green confervaa; a double border of piatia and broad-leaved reed 
grasps, six to seven feet high, encloaing it all round. <-)n the 
south and west some low hillocks rose up, while from the middle 
it appeared to be almost circular, with a girdle of forest. Codlo 
makes the lake much too large (four instead of one square mile)) 
and its distance from Abiiyog can be only a little over a league. 
With the assistance of a cord of lianas tied together, and pods 
placed in a line, we found its breadth 585 brazaa = 977 metrati 
{in th? broadest part it might be a little over 1,000 metree) ; and 
the length, as computed from some imperfect obaervationa, 1,007 
brazas {1,680 metres), consequently less than one square mile. 
Soundings showed a gently inclined basin, 8 brazas (13-3) deep 
in the middle. I would gladly have determined the proportions 
with more accuracy ; but want of time, the inaccessibility of the 
edge of the bank, and the miserable condition of our raft, allowed 
of only a few rough measurements. 

Not a trace of human habitations was observable on tbe shore ; 
but at a quarter of an hour's distance from the northern edge we 
found a comfortable hut, surroujided by deep mud and prickly 
calamus, the tenants of which, however, were living in plenty, 
and with greater conveniences than many dwellers in the villages. 
We were very well roceive<l and had tish in abundance, as well , 
as tomatoes, and capsicum to season them with, and dishes of. 
English earthenware out of which to eat them. 

The abundance of wild swine had led the settlers to invent a ' 
peculiar contrivance, by which they are apprised of their approacli | 
even when asleep, and guided to their trail in the darkness. Xi 
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le of strips of banana tied together, aiid upwards of o 
thousand feet in length, is extended along the ground, one end of 
1 is attached to a cocoa-nut shell, full of water, which is sus- 
pended immediately over the sleeping-placo of the huntt'r. When 
a pig comes in contact with the lope, the water is overturned by 
the jerk upon the sleeper, who, seizing the rope in his hand, is 
tlicrcby conducted to liis prey. The principal employment of our 
hosts appeared to be fishing, which is so productive that the 
I'oughcst apparatus is sufficient. There was not a single boat, but 
only loosely-bound rafts of bamboo, on which the fisbera, sinking, 
as we ourselves did on our raft, half a foot deep, moved about 
amongst the crocodiles, which I never beheld in such numbers 
and of 80 large a aine as in this lake. Some swam about on the 
I nirface with their backs projecting out of the water. It was 
' rtriking to see the complete indifl'erence with which even two little 
girls waded in the water in the face of the great monsters. 
Fortunately tho latter appeared to bo satisfied with their ample 
rations of fish. Four kinds of fish are said to bo found in the 
^^H lake, amongst them on col ; but we got only one.* 
^^1 Early on the following morning our native attendants were 
already drunk. This led to the discovery of another occupation 
of the settlers, which I do not hesitate to disclose now that the 
Government monopoly has been abolished. They secretly distilled 
palm-brandy, and cjirriod on a con.siderable trade in it ; and this 
also explained to nio why the horrors of the road to the Mayo 

»£ivcr and to Abi'iyog had been painted in such warm cwlours.t 
We returned on our rafts to tho place whore wo had found 
tbero, a distance of about fifteen hundred feet ; and onwards, 
Birough wild cane with large clusters of flowers (Sitccfieinim sp.), 
■ixtcen feet high, east by north, we got to our boats, and then to 



• Ooiiiu ginrit Buch. H«ni. 
t The like at that Uino bud but en 
OOunectioD vllh the Mayo, which, at it 
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the bar, whence, after a march of an hour and a half, we reachec 
Abuyog. From Abuyog we returned by water to Dulog, anc 
by land to Bur&uen, where we arrived at night, sooner than oui 
I hostlers had expected, for we caught them sleeping in our beds. 

At no distant date much tobacco was cultivated in thii 
country, and was allowed to be sold to the peasantry imder certaii 
conditions; but recently it was forbidden to be sold, except b] 
the Government, who themselves determined its value at so ver} 
low a rate that the culture of tobacco has almost entirely ceased 
As the tobacco company, however, had already erected storei 
and appointed collectors, the initiated rightly perceived before- 
hand that these steps would be followed by compulsory labour 
even as it occurred in other places. 

The east coast of Leyt^ is said to be rising, while the west ii 
being destroyed by the sea, and at Ormog the sea is said to hav< 
advanced about fifty oils in six years. 
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The Bisityans — at least the inhabitantB of the islands of Sainur 
aiid I,«yti^ (I have not become closely acquiiiuted witb any others) 
— ^belong to one race.* They arc, physically and intellectually, 
in character, dress, manners and customs, so similar that my 
notes, which were originally made at different points of the two 
islands, have, after removal of the numerous repetitions, fused 
into one, which affords a more complete picture, and affords, at 
the same time, opportunity for the small difforencee, where they 
do occur, to stand out more conspicuously. 

There are no negritos either in S&mar or Leyt^, but many Cimar- 
ronese, who pay no tributo, and who do not live in villages, but 
independently in the forests. Unfortunately I have had no per- 
sonal intercourse with them, and what I have learned respecting 

■ Fiutttdiu or Bitaj/ot, itccording to a native word denoting tbe gnme, must Iju the 
inhalittiuita of tho iilaDdi between Luzon and Mindooiia. and miiit hare been 
BO nnined by the Spaninrdi from tbeir practice of (attooing tbemaulreg. Cnwfoid 
(" Dill." S39) thinks theie fncta not firmly estshtiihed, and they are certainly not 
mootioned tiy-Pigtifetta; who, however, writei, p. 80 : — "He (the king of Zubu) 
wat . . . painted in various ways wiUi fire." Furchiui (" Pilgrimago," lb. i. G03| — 
" The ting of Zubut had bii skinno paintL-d wilh a hot iron penaill ; " and Morga, 
fo. 4 — " Traen todo il cnerpo labraiio con fuego." From tlii» they appear to have 
iHltoocd thennelrei in tho manner of tbe Fiipuaa, by burning in apota ftnd stripes 
ilitA the skin. Bat Morga statei in anathvr place (f. 138) — " They nre distin- 
guinhod from iha inhnbilAnta of Luzon by their hair, which tho men cut into a 
pigtail after the old Spanish manner, and paint their bodies in muny pallems, with- 
ont teaching the face." The cuaUim of lattooing, which appeiirs to hare ceased 
with llio introduotion of Christiunity, for the clctgyman so often qnated (Tb6venot, 
p. 4) dercriboB it HB unknown, cannot be mgarded ai a chaiouIerisUc of the 
Biaayans ; and tribes of tbe northern pai t u( Luzon tuttoo at th« present day. 
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them from the Christian inhabitants of Samar is too uncertain 
to bo repeated. But it docs seem that all these Cimarrouese or 
their ancestors have traded with the Spaniurds, and that their 
religion has appropriated many Catholic forms. Thua, when 
planting rice, and, according to ancient practices, setting apart 
aonie of the seed to be offered in the four corners of the field ns 
sacrifice, they arc accustomed 
to repeat some mutilated Ca- 
tholic prayers, which they ap- 
pear to consider as et&cacious 
as their old heathenish ones. 
Some have their children bap- 
tized as well, OS it costs no- 
thing ; but, save in these re- 
spects, they perform no other 
Christian or civil obligations. 
They are very peaceable, 
neither making war with one 
another, nor having poisoned 
uvrowa. Instances of Cimur- 
ronese, who go over to Christi- 
anity and village life, together 
with tribute and servitude, are 
extremely rare ; and the uum- 
Iier of the Indians, who re- 
turn to the forests in order 
to Iwcomc Ciraarmnese, is, on the other hand, very incon- 
siderublo indeed — still smaller than in Luzon, as the natives, 
from the dull, almost vegetating life which they lead, are not 
easily brought into sueh straitened circumstances us to be com- 
pelled to leave theJr village, which, still more than in Luzon, is all 
the world to them, 
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The culture of rice foUows the sea«>us of the \'eiir 
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RICE CULTIVATION. 



3 fields Ihc plough (arado) and the sod- 



Tplacea wliere there 

(here called surod) are employed ; but, almost universally, the 

rice-field is only tnidden over by buffaloes in the rainy season. 

Sowing is done on the west coast in May and June, planting in 

July and August, and reaping from November to January. One 

f ganta of seed-corn gives two, sometimes from three to four, 

Loabanes {i.e., fifty, seventy-five, and a hundred fold). In the 

I chief town, Catlwilogan, there are but very few irrigated fields 

{tuhigan, from tuhhj, water), the produce of which does not 

I suffice for the requirements, and the deficiency is made up from 

I other pluces on the coasts of the island. On the other band, 

I' Ctitbalugun produces abaca, cocoa-nut oil, wax, balatc (edihle 

I faolothuria, sea cucumber), dried fish, and woven stuffs. On the 

I north and east coasts sowing takes place from November to 

^ January, and reaping six months later. During the remaining 

six months the field serves as pasture for the cuttle ; hut in many 

placea rice culture goes on oven during these months, but on 

other fields. A large portion of this rice is frequently lost on 

I account of the bad weather. 

I Purchases of land are seldom mude, it being generally acqiurcd 

by cultivation, by inheritance, or forfeiture. In Catbulilgan the 

beat rice land was paid for at the rate of one dollar foi- a gania 

of seed-corn, and, on the north coast of Lduang, a field producing 

. yearly one hundred cabanes was purchased for thirty dollars. 

I Reckoning, as iu N&ga, one gantu of seed-com at four louues, and 

faeventy-fivo cabanes of produce at one quii'ion, the eastern rice 

I liind costs, iu the first instance, three thiders and a third, in the 

^Bocond three thalers. The owner let*! the bare property out on 

eases, and receives one-half the harvest as rent.* 

The cultivation of rice in I^oyt^ is conducted as in Simar, but 

P it has given way to the cultivation of abac& ; the governors, while 

[■they were allowed to trade, compelled the natives to devote a 
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purt of their fields aiid of their labour to it. Should a \ 
be ill uiTPiirs, it is the prevalent custom iu the country for 1 
to pay to tbc detiler double the Imliince remaining due at thsfl 
nest harvl^8t. 

Rico culture, which in Culbtilogan is idmost the only harvest 1 
gained, requires no other implement of agriculture than the wood 
knife, to loosen the soil somewhat, and a sharp stick for making 
holes at distances of six inches for the reception of five t 
grains of rice. Sowing is done from May to June, weeding twioe^l 
and five months later it is cut stalk by stalk ; the reaper receiv-1 
ing half a real daily wages and food. The produce is betweaal 
two and three cabanes per ganta, or fiftj' to seventy fold. The") 
land costs nothing, and wages amount to nearly five reals per 1 
ganta of seed-corn. After a good harvest the cuban fetches four J 
reals ; but just before the harvest the price rises to one dollar, . 
and often much higher. The ground is used only once for dry j 
rice; camote (batata), abaci, and caladium being planted on it I 
after the harvest. Mountain rice is more remunerative than rice ' 
of the valley, about in the proportion of nine to eight. 

Next to rite the principal articles of sustenance arc oamote j 
(coitvohulun liiitatiit), ubi {diosttorra), gabi [caliiiUiim), pal&uin (a 
}o.t^ arum, with taper leaves and spotted stalk). Camote can be j 
planted all the year round, and ripens in four months ; but it takes -j 
place generally when the rice culture is over, when little lubourl 
is available. When the cultivation of camote is retained, 
old plants are allowed to multiply by their runners, and only thm 
tubers are taken out of the ground. But larger produce i 
obtained by cleaning out the ground and planting anew. Fro 
eight to fifteen gautas may be hud for half a real, and a sack foe 
about three to six sgr* 

Although there arc large plantotions of abaci, during mjA 
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OIL AND WAX. 



Weit it was but llttlt; cultivnted, the price iiut being sufficiciitly 
^Zemunerativc. 

Tobacco alao ia cultivated. Formerly it luig-ht be sold In the 
('^Qountry, but now it bos to be delivered at the hacienda. 

A resinous oil, An/no or mnlapdjo, is found in Sumar and Albfiy, 

Kjffobablj also in other proyincea. It is obtained from a diptero- 

nrpus {apiloii), one of the loftiest trees of the forest, by cutting 

t the trunk a wide hole, half a foot deep, hollowed out into 

■ ilie form of a basin, and from time to time lighting a fire in it, 
|.«o as to fi'ee the channels through which it flows of obstruction a. 
EThe oil thus drained is collected daily and comes into commerce 

rithout any further preparation. Its chief application is in the 
■■Jireser^'atiou of iron in ship -building. Nails di])ped in the oil of 
l^e bal4o, before being driven in. will, as I have been assured 
r liy credible individuals, defy the action of rust for ten years ; but 
it is principally used as a vnmish for sliips, which are }>ainted 
with it both within and without, and it also protects wood against 
- termites and other insects. The bol^o is sold in Alb&y at four 

■ :i«ala for the tinaja of ten gantas (the litre at eight pence). A 
P cement formed by the mixture of burnt lime, gum elemi, and 

cocoa-nut oil, in such proportions as to form a thick paste before 
application, is used for the i>rotection of the bottoms of ships; 
and the coating is said to last a year,* 

■ "Wax ia bartered by the Cimarrone.'ie. The whole of S&mar 
ftannually yields from two huiidre«l to three hundred picoa, whose 

value rangea between twenty-five and fifty dollars per pico, while 
in Manilla the pric« is generally five to ten dollars higher ; but it 
fluctuates very much, as the same product is brought from many 
Lotiier localities and at very irregular intervals of time. 

■ There is hardly any breeding of cattle, notwithstanding the 

* Id Chinti an nil ia priirared fmrn Ihe aeetls of FA-ninn monlant, irbich. \iy tha 
Bdciition of nluin, lithnrKo, and nl^'atitp. with a gentle hrnt, easiiy forma a tkIiuU* 
T^imiab, which, vhi-n mixed irilh re-in, ia emplnyed in renilBririR the hottoma of 
vHMli watertight. P. Champion, " Iiidii«t. Anc. et Mnd. de I'Eidii. Gliiiiois," 114. 
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luxuriant growtli of grasses and the absence of destructive 
aiiiDiuls. Hoi-sos and buSuIocs are very rare, and arc said to 
have beeu iutroducod late, not before the present century. As 
in Saniar there are hardly any other country roads than the sea- 
shore and the shallow beds of rivers {it is better in the north of 
Leyt^), the buffalo is used only oucQ every year in treading over the 
earth of the rice-field. During the rest of the year he roams at 
large on the pastures, in the forest, or on a small island, where 
Buch exists, in the neighbourhood. It is very rare to see several 
buffaloes, attached to the largo trunk of a tree, dragging it to 
the village, and their number, therefore, is extremely small. 
Buffaloes which tread the rice land well are worth as much as ten 
dollars. The mean price is three dollars for a buffalo-bull, and 
five to six dollars for a buffalo -cow. Horned cattle are only 
occasionally used as victims at festivals. The property of several 
owners, they are very limited in number, and live half-wild in 
the mountains. There ia hardly any trade in them, but the 
average price is three dollars for a heifer, and five or six dollars 
for a oow. Almost every family possesses a pig ; some, three or 
four of them. A fat pig costs six or seven dolhtrs, even more 
than a cow. Mauy Indian tribes abstain strictly from beef; but 
pork is essential to their feasts. Grease, too, is so dear that 
from three to four dollars would, under favourable circumstances, 
be got on that account fur a fat animal. Sheep and goats thrive 
well, and propagate eauily, but also exist ouly in small numbers, 
and are hardly utilised either for their wool or their flesh. 
Creoles and mestizes are for the most part too idle even to keep 
sheep, preferring daily to eat fowls. The sheep of Shanghai, 
imported by the governor of Tuclobau, also thrive and propagate 
famously. A laying hen costs half a real, a cock the sailie, and 
a game cock as much as three dollars, often considerably mote. 
Six or eight hens, or thirty eggs, may be bought for one real. 
A family consisting of father, mother, and five children 



DOMESTIC ECOXOMl'. 

requires daily neurly twenty-four cliiipas of palay (rioe in tha- 
busli), which, after winnowing, comes to about twelve chupaa. 
This at the average price of four reals per cahan c-osts about half 
a real. The price, however, varies. Sometimes, after the harvest, 
it is three reals per caban ; before it, ten ; and in Albay, even 
about thirty reals. Then about three eiiartoa are wanted for extras 
(as fish, crabs, vegetables, etc.), which, however, are generally 
collected by the children ; and, lastly, for oil two cu., buyo one cu., 
tobacco three cu. (three leaves for one cu.), the latter being smoked, 
not chewed. A woman consumes half as much buyo and tobacco 
as a m.^^. Buyo and tobnceo are less used in Leyt4 tbnn in 
Simar, 

For clothing a man requires yearly — four rotigh shirts of 
guinara, costing from one to two reals ; three or four hose, at 
one to two and a half reals ; two handkerchiefs for the head, at 
one and a half real (bats are not worn on the south and west 
coasts), and for the church festivals generally one pair of ehoea, 
seven reals ; one fine shirt, a dollar or more ; and fine hose, four 
reals. A woman requires— four to six caraisns of guinara, at ona 
real; two to three sayas of gmnara, at three to four reals, and' 
one or two sayas of European printed cotton, at five reals; two 
handkerchiefs, at one and a half to two reals ; and one or two pairs 
of slippers {ritiui'/ns] to go to mass in. at two reals and upwards. 

The women generally have, besides, a fine camisa costing at 
least six reals ; a mantilla for cburchgoing, six reals (it lasts 
four years) ; and a comb, two cu, Many also hai'e under- petticoat* 
(nabuas), two pieces at four reals, and earrings of brass and a 
rosary, which last articles are purchased once for all. In the 
poorer localities, Liuang for instance, only the home- woven 
guinaraa are worn; and there a man requires — three shirts and 
three hose, which are cut out of three pieces of guinara, at two 
reals, and a sahicot (hat), generally home-made, worth half a real 
while a womon uses yearly — four sayas, value six reals ; and «. 
d3 
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, with a finer oue for tho fiwista, eight reals. Uitder- 
petticoats are not worn ; and the clothing of the children may b« 
estimated at about half of the above ratoe, 

For lioiisebold furniture a family has a cooking pot* of 
uuglazed burnt clay, imported by ubips from Manilla, the cost 
of which IB fixed by the value of its contents in rice ; a supply 
of bamboo-caneB ; seven plates, costing between two and five 
cu. ; a cfirnhai (iron pan), three to four reals; cocoa-nut sheila 
serving for glasses ; a few small pots, altogether half a real ; a 
synifati;/, four to six reals, or a bolo (large wood knife), one 
dollar; and a pair of scissors {for the women), two reals. The 
loom, which every household constructs for itself of bamboo, 
of course costn nothing. 

The rate of daily wages, in the case of native employers, ia 
half a real, without food; but Europeans always have to give one 
real and food, unless, by favour of the goberu adore illo, they get 
polistas at the former rate, which then regularly goes into the 
public coffers. An ordinary carpenter earus from one to two 
reals ; a skilful man, three reals daily. The hours of work are 
from six to noon, and from two to six in the evening. 

Almost every village has a rude »mith, who underst^inds the 
making of sundanga and bolos ; but the iron and the coal required 
for the purpose must be supplied with the order. No other 
work in metal is executed. With the exception of a little ship- 
building, hardly any other pursuit than weaving is carried on; 
the loom ia rarely wanting in a household, Guinara, i.e., stuff 
made of the ab:ic&, is manufactured, as well as also some pifis, 
or figured silk stuffs, the silk being brought from Manilla, and 
of Chinese origin. All these fabrics are made in private homes ; 
there is no factory. 

In places where rice is scarce the lower class of people catch 
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fish, salt and Jry tbeiii, mid bjrter tliein for rice. In the c 
towns purL^liUBca are lUiide with the current money ; bu 
interior, whore there is hardly any money, fabrics and dried ! 
are the moat usmil means of exchange. Salt is obtained 
evaporating the sea-water in small iron hand-puns (ca 
without previous evaporation in tlie sun. The navigation betwi 
Catbalogau and Manilla continues from December to July, and i 
the interval between thotie months the ships lie dismantled i 
sheds. There also is communication by the coast eastwards 
Guiuan, northwards to Cuturman, and sometimfs to L4unng^ 
The crews consist partly of natives, and partly of foreigners, as 
the natives take to the sea with great reluctance; indeed, almost 
only when compelled to leave their villages. Siraar has scarcely 
any other means of communication besides the navigation of thM 
coast and rivers, the interior being roadless ; and burdens hainf 
to be conveyed on the eboulders. An able-bodied jKirter, who 
receives a real and a half without food, will carry three arrobas 
(seventy-five pounds at most) six leagues in a day, but he cannot 
accomplish the same work on the following day, requiring i 
least one day's rest. A strong man will carry an arroba and | 
half daily for a distance of six leagues for a whole week. 

There are no markets in SAmar and Leyt^ ; so that whoevei 
wishes to buy seeks what he requires in the several houses, i 
in like manner the seller offers his goods. 

An Indian seeking to borrow money has to gi^e ample security 
and pay interest at the rate of one real for every dollar ] 
month (twelve and a half per cent, monthly) ; and it is not e 
for him to borrow more than five dollars, for which simi onljj 
he can be legally imprisoned. Trade and credit are loss develo] 
in eastern and northern Sdmar than in the western part of thsl 
island, whioh keeps up a more active communication wilh i 
other inhabitants of the Archipelago. There current money i 
rarely lent, but only its value in goods is advanced at the rate % 
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s real per dollar per memnn. If the debtor fails to pay wittli 
the time appointed, Lo frequently hus to part with one of hwl 
ohildren, who ia obliged to serve the lender for his bare food^ I 
without wages, imtil the debt has been extinguished. I eaw • I 
young man who bad eo served for the term of five years, in I 
liquidation of a debt of five dollars which bis father, who had I 
formerly been a gobernadoreiUo in ParanaB, owed to a raestize I 
in Catbalogan ; and on the east coast a pretty young girl, who^ I 
for a debt of three dollars due by her father, had then, for two 1 
years, served a native, who had the reputation of being a spend- 
thrift. I was shown in Borougan a cocoa-nut plantation of three i 
hundred trees, which was pledged for a debt of ten dollara I 
about twenty years ago, since which period it had been used by i 
the creditor as his own property ; and it was only a few years J 
since that, upon the death of the debtor, his children succeeded, 1 
with greJt difficulty, in paying the original debt and redeeming \ 
the property. It ia no uncommon thing for a native to borrow j 
two dollars and a half from another in order to purchase hit J 
exemption from the forty days of annual service, and then, failing I 
to repay the loan punctually, to serve his creditor for a whole J 
year.* 

The inhabitants of 84mar and Leyt^, who are at onoa idler 1 
and filthier than those of Luzon, seem to be as much behind thtt:l 
Bicols as the latter are behind the Tugalese. In Tacloban, where 1 
a more active intercourse with Manilla exists, these qualities are I 
less pronounced, and the women, who arc agreeable, bathe fr«- J 
qaently. For the rest, the inhabitants of the two islaoda a 

■ Ai nanal, Iheae nhiitei aimng from the nan'Onrorcoment of s ataluto panad i*'] 
IS18 (Leg., alt , t, M4), which jiroLibila asuHnua coiitracu wilh Berviinta or Maift- I 
«n1i, uid (liroateiu witli liearj' penal tiea all thiMS whu, aNJer IL^pret^xl oi bavinf 1 
advanced money, oi of hnviiiii paid Jebla or tLe poll-lax or aiemplian &m 
■errice, keep eithci iiidividuul natiies or whule rmuilita ia a CDotiDuol alala o 
dependence apon ttifin, iind mIwu^b ■euur^theincreaas of their •jbligationi to th«a 
by not allowing them ws^es aaffitient In oniibla them to talniy (be claia 
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friendly, obliging, tractable, and peaceable. Abusive language 
or violence very rarely occurs, and, in case of injury, informa- 
tion is laid against the offender at tbe tribunal. Great purity of 
manners seems to prevail on tbe north and west coasts, but not on 
the east coast, nor in Leyt^. Externa! piety is universally con- 
spicuous, through the training imparted by the priests ; the 
families are very united, and great influence is wielded by the 
women, who are principally engaged in household employments, 
and are tolerably skilful in weaving, and to whom only tbe lighter 
labours of tbe field are assigned. The authority of the parents 
and of the eldest brother is supreme, the younger sisters never 
venturing to oppose it ; women and children are kindly treated. 

The natives of Leyt^, clinging as strongly to their native soil 
as those of S4m3r, like them, have no partiality for the sea, 
though their antipathy to it is not quite so manifest as that 
of the inhabitants of Sdmar.* 

There are no benevolent institutions in either of the two islands. 
Each family maintains its own poor and crippled, and treats tbem 
tenderly. In Catbalogan, tbe chief town of the island, with five 
to six thousand inhabitants, there were only eight recipients of 
charity ; bat in AibSy mendicants are not wanting. In Lfiuang, 
when a Spaniard, on a solemn festival, bad caused it to be pro- 
claimed that he would distribute rice to the poor, not a single 
applicant came forward. The honesty of the inhabitants of 
Sdmar is much commended. Obligations are said to be con- 
tracted almost always without written documents, and never 
forBwom, even when they raake default in payment. Robberies 
are of rare occurrence in S&mar, and thefts almost unknown. 
There are schools also here in the pueblos, which accomplish quite 
as much as they do in Camarines. 

e been diOertnt wilh llioni. " Theie Biuyans &ie « 



people litllo ciispoacd to K^riculturp, but prfletiBeJ in rniviM^ion, and H 

■ijil i-Kpeili Lions by sea, on aC4N>iiTit o( the piUug« and pii^j^which Ihej call * 

KMbsf,' v'ltitJ) i< Ute sBQie u taking In Itie Sfld in uiiI'k to sUal." — Morga, 
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Of the public amusements cock-fighting ie tho chief, bat i 
is not BO eagerly pursued as in Luzon. At the church festiTals | 
they perform a drama translated from the Spanish, generally of a 
religious character ; and the expense of tho entertainment is 
defrayed by voluntary contributions of the wealthy. The chief 
vices of tho population are play and drunkenness ; in which 
latter even women and young girls occasionally indulge. Tho 
marriage feasts, combining song and dance, often continue for 
several days and nights together, where they have a sufficient J 
supply of food and dn'ok. The suitor has to serve in the houBS '\ 
of the bride's parents two, three, and even five years, before he 
takoi hia bride home ; and money cannot purchase exemption 
from this onerous restriction. Ho boards in the house of the 
bride's parents who furnish the rice, but he has to supply the 
vegetables himself." 

At the expiration of his term of service he builds, with the 
assistance of his relations and friends, the house for the family 
which is about to be newly established. 

Though adultery is frequent, jealousy is rare, and never leads to 
violence. The injured individual generally goes with the culprit 
to the minister, who, with a severe lecture to one, and words of 
consolation to the other, seta everj-thing straight again. Married 
women are more easily accessible than girls, whose prospect of 
marriage, however, is hardly diminished by a false step during 
single life. While under parental authority girls, as a rule, are 
kept uufler rigid control, doubtlcBs in order to pi-olong tho time I 
of servitude of the suitor. External appearance is more strictlya 
regarded among the Bisayans than by the Bicols and Tagalese 

* niuiiiii^ prcviiiU \n n grMt extent, Rlthoti^h proli'rbiled by a alrirgient 1a« ; 
the n(in-enrar('(>nieiit of whichby IhoalualdeaiHchArgod with ■pennlty of 100 dollars 
fbr every einglo cime of neglect. In man; provinces the btidugroam paya to 
tha briile't mother, bari-lci the dovor, an indemnity for i.\\e mother's milk which 
Ih* hrlda hua Fnjoye^A>>ny tiuu]. Aoennlbg le Oilin (" Labor Evangolion,** 
p, ISC) the fvnitiMHyall^b preieiit which tho mother received for niftht-walchliig | 
Mill cure during the bringing up of the bride, umonnted to ons-flfth of th« dowry, 
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Here also the erroueoua opinion prevails, that the number of the 
women exceeds that of the men. Instances occur of girls of 
twelve being mothers ; but they are rare ; and the women bear 
twelve or thirteen children, many of whom, however, do not live. 
So much 80 ia this the case, that families of more than six or 
eight children are very rarely met with. 

Superstition is rife. Besides the little CiithoUc images of 
the Virgin, which every female Indian wears by a string round 
the neck, many also have heathen anndets, of which I had an 
opportunity of examining one that had been taken from a very 
daring criminal. It consisted of a small ounce flask, stuffed full of 
vegetable root fibres, which appejired to have been fried in oil. 
This flask, which is prepared by the heathen tribes, is accredited 
with the virtue of making its owner strong and courageous. 
The captnre of this individual was very difficult; but, aa soon as 
the little flask wna taken from him, ho gave up all resistance, and 

, allowed himself to be bound. In almost every large village there 
■re one or more Asuau families who are generally dreaded and 

I avoided, and regarded as outlaws, and who can marry only 
amongst themselves. They have the reputation of being cannibal*. 
Perhaps they are descended from such tribes ? At any rate, the . 
bpliof is verj' general and firmly rooted ; and intelligent old 
Indians, when questioned by me on the subject, answered that 
they certainly did not believe that the Asuins ate men at the 
present time, but that their forefathers had assuredly done so." 

Of ancient legends, traditions, or ballads, it is stated that there 
are none. It is true they have songs at their dances, but these 
are spiritless improvisations, and mostly in a high key. They 
have not preserved any memorials of former civilisation. "The 



* VerilflbU miinibfllB nro not mBntinne'l by the oldnr a 
ris&felU (p. 187) beard tliat a psoplu lived on n river 
Himiui&ci] wbn ate only ths hearts of thpir captured ei 
juice ; und Dr. Kempei (" Pliilipptuea," 62) fonnd the sun 
lion of the lemon-Juicu, on the eut eoiut of Miii<lui&o. 



,hnra on llio PLilippinoa. 
. Cnpo Benuian (ninth <A 
mies, along with lemon- 
•^itttain, with tho eicep- 
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aaoient Pintados possessed no temples, every one performing hi« 
anitos in his own house, without any special Bolcmnity" — {Morga, 
i. 145 v). Pigafetta (p. 92) certainly mentions that the King of 
Oebu, after his converBion to Christianity, caused many tcmplea ' 
built on the seashore to be destroyed ; but these might only hav« 1 
been structures of a very perishable kind. On certain oc( 
the Bisayans celebrated a great festival, called Paiidot, at which I 
they worshipped their gods in huts, which wore expressly built ! 
for the purpose, covered with foliage, and adorned with fiowers j 
and lamps. They called these huts simba or almbahan (the I 
churches are so called to the present day), "and this is the only 
thing which they have similar to a church or a temple" — [In- 
forme, I. !., 17). According to Gemelli Careri they prayed to 
some particiJar gods, derived from their forefathers, who are , 
called by the Bisayans Darafa {Dirafa}, and by the Tagalea 
Anilo ; one anito being for the sea and another for the house, to | 
watch over the children,* In the number of these anitos they 
placed their grandfathers and great grandfathers, whom they 
invoked in all their necessities, and in whose honour they pre- 
served little statues of stone, wood, gold, and ivory, which they 
called liche or Uiraron. Amongst their gods they also reckoned 
all who perished by the sword, or wero killed by lightning, or j 
devoured by crocodiles, believing that their souls ascended to 
heaven on a bow which they called halangct. Pigafetta thus 
describes the idols which were seen by him: — "They are of 
wood, and concave, or hollow, without any hind quarters, with I 
their arms extended, and their legs and feet bent upwards. ThCT ' 
have very large faces, with four powerful teeth like boars' tuska, . 
and are painted all over." t 

* The Anito ocoiirn omongBt the tr[bei of the MnlayKn Archipelago «■ Antn, but I 
tho Anito of the Fhilippinea is esaealiallf & prota'ting apirit. wbile the Malaj'U ( 
Antu is ralhor of & demoniacal bind. 

t Tht'te idol imngea have never cnmfl under my obterTation. Thoae figured itt-J 
Bantian and Hartniaiin'* '' Journal of Eihuologj " (b. i. pi. viii, " Idols from tl 
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In conclusion, let me take a brief account of the religion of t! 
ancient Bisayaus from Fr. Gaspar : — 

Tlie diemon, or genius, to whom they sacrificed was called 1 
them Divata, which appears to denote an antithesis to the I 
and a rebel against him. Hell was called Solad, and HeaveB 
(in their highly figurative language) Ologan .... The souls 
of the departed go to a mountain in the province of Oton, called 
Mediae, where they are well entertained and served. 

The creation of tlie universe is thus explained. A vulture 
hovering between heaven and earth finds no place to settle himself 
upon, and the water rises towards heaven ; whereupon Heaven, 
in its wrath, creates islands. The vulture splits a bamboo, out of 
which spring man and woman, who beget many children, and, 
when their number becomes too great, drive them out with blows. 
Some conceal themselves in the chamber, and these become the 
Datos; others in the kitchen, and these become the slaves. Th» j 
rest go down the stairs and become the people. ■ 

Pbilippiaes)," whoie originalu are in the Ethnog;raphicsl Muasum of Berlin, wers 
eeitaiolj Acquired in the Fhilippmes, bat, aocordin^ to A. W. Friinkii, onJoubtadly 
belong to thn Solomon lalands. Sections ii. to viii., p <6, in tbe catilogoe of ths 
Miuoum at Pmgua aro entiUwl : — " Fuur beads ot jdoU. made of wood, from tbs 
Philippines, contributed by the Bohemian naturalist Thaddiius Eanke, who wai 
oommisBioned by the King of Spain, in the year 1817. to travel in tlu) islands of the 
Bonth tiea." The photographs, whioh were obligingly introduced liere at my desire 
by the direction of the mUBeuti, do not entirely correspond t) the above deKription, 
pointing rather to the west coast of America, the principal Geld of Hanke'lll 
resoarches. The RtUq\iia Jtotauieir, from his poathumoua papers, IikawiM al 
information respecting the origin of those idols. 
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In 1830 seven new ports were opened as an esperimeut, but 
Offing to great frauds in the tolls were soon afterwards closed 
again. In 1831 a ciistum-housc was estnblislied at Zumbo&nga, on 
thesouth-west point of Mindanao; and in 1855 Sufil, iu tbeGulf of 
Lingayen, one of the safest harbours on the west coast of Luzon, 
and Ylollo in Panay, were thrown open ; and in 1863 Cebii, on 
the island of the same name, for the direct communication with 
foreign countries. 

Before 11335 the Spaniards bad established a fort at Zamboinga, 
which, although it certainly could not wholly prevent the piratical 
escursiona against the colonies, yet considerably diminished them* 

Until 1848 from eight hundred to fifteen hundred individuals are 
stated to have been carried off by tho Moors.t The establishment* 
of this custom-house has, therefore, been based upon political rather 
than commercial motives, it being found desirable to open an 
easily accessible place to the piratical states of the Solo Sea for the 
disposal of their products. Trade, up to the present date, ia but 
of very inconsiderable amount, the exports consisting chiefly of a 
little coffee (in 1871 nearly 0,000 pioos), which, from bod raanage- 

* As an niampic, in anticipation of itn attatk on Cu^^spng. all the avnitulile rorcet, 
ini'luding thoee of Zanibofmgii, were oollectpd round Mimillit, and the Itoots ' 
Mtackod the island with riity ahipB, whereae formorlj tlipir nminnirnls iist- 
^icc'd aix or eight ahipa. Ton-ntiTn. p. 363. 

t Hakl, MorgB. Appfiid. 360. 
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ment, is worth thirty per cent, less than Manilhi coffee, sad of 
the collected products of the forest and of the water, such as wax, 
birds' -nests, tortoise-shell, pearls, mother-of-pearl, and edible holo- 
thuria. This trade, as well as that with Solo, is entirely in the 
hands of the Chinese, who alone possess the patience, adaptive- 
nesB, and adroitneBS which are required for the purpose. 

8u41 is specially important for its esporta of rice ; and its 
foreign trade is therefore affected by the results of the harvests 
in Saigon, Birmah, and China, In 1868, when the harvests in 
those countries turned out good, Su&l carried on only a coasting 
trade. 

Cobu (with a popuhition of 34,000) is the chief town of the 
island of the same name, the seat of Government and of the 
bishop of the Bisayans, and within forty -eight hours from 
Manilla by steamer. It is as favourably situated with regard 
to the eastern portion of the Bisayan group as Yloilo is for the 
western, and is acquiring increased importance as the enii»riura 
for its products. Sugar and tobacco are obtained from Bojol; 
rioe from Pan4y ; abac& from Leyt^ and Mindanao ; and coffee, 
wax, Spanish cane, and mother-of-pearl from Misainis (Min- 
dando). Its distance from S&niar is twenty-six, from Leyt4 two 
and a half, from Bojol four, and from Negr68 eighteen miles. 

The island of Cebii extends over seventy-five square miles. A 
lofty mountain range traverses it from north to south, dividing 
the east from the west side, and its population is estimated at 
340,000, — 4,533 to the square mile. The inhabitants are poaceable 
and docile; thefts occur very seldom, and robberies never. Their 
occupations are agriculture, fishing, and weaving for home con- 
sumption. Cebii produces sugar, tobacco, maize, rice, &c., and 
in the mountains potatoes ; but the rice prodiiced does not suffice 
for their requirements, there being only a little level land, and 
the deficiency is imported from PanSy. 

The island possesses considerable beds of i^nul, the full yield of 
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which may now be looked for, as the duty on export i 
abandoned by a decree of the 5th May, 1869.* While in Luzon \ 
and Panfiy the land is for the most part the property of th« ] 
peasantry, in Cebd it mostly belongs to the mestizes, and is let J 
out by them, in very small allotments, upon lease. The owner* ] 
of the soil know how to keep the peasants in a state of depen-^ 
dence by usurious loans ; and one of the results of this abuse I 
ia that agriculture in this island stands lower than in almost any^fl 
other part of the archipelago.t The entire value of the exporti'I 
in 18C8 amounted to 1,181,050 dollars; of which sugar to tho T 
value of 481,127 dollars, and abaca to the value of 378,256 dollars, 
went to England, abacA amounting to 112,000 to America, and 
tobacco to 118,200 dollars to Spain. The imports of 
goods, mostly by the Chinese, come through Manilla, where they 
purchase from the foreign import houses. The value of these 
imports amounted in 18fi8 to 182,522 dollars ; of which 150,000 
dollars were for English cotton stuffs. The entire imports of the 
island were estimated at 1,243,582 dollars, and the exports at 
226,989 dollars. Among the importations were twenty chests of ■ 
images, a sign of the deeply-rooted worship of the Virgin. For- I 

■ Acciirdiog to the Mineral Etviiuj, Uiidriil, 1S06, xvii. 244, Lhs conl from tha 
mouatain of Alpovfi, in tlio district of NAg.!, in Ceba, is dry, piire, almiit frM 
of Bulphni pyrites, bunu easily, and with a strong flame. In tlie eiperimenta 
made at Ibu laboiatorjr of the School of Mints in Madrid it yielded fuui per cent, 
of uhea, and a heating power of 4,^25 caloria ; >.(., by the biiming of one [Htrt 
fay weight 4,825 parti by weight of water were healed to V C. Quod pit-eoal 
gires 6,000 cjI, Tlie liral ooal pita in Cebfi wbtb eicarated in the Uaasanga valley ; 
but tlie works were disRontittueil in 1S59, after coniiilerHble outlay hud been mada 
on tbeni. Fonr atrsta of coiisidarable thieknea) were eubsequontly di»covercd in 

llie valleyotAli.ac6 andin ttiQiDountainor01ing,iuNhga ■' The eoai of 

Cebfi is acknowledgod to be better thnn that of Australia and Lubiian, but liae not 
BufRcieat besting power to ba uteil, uomixed wilh other coal, on long aoa voyauoa." 

Aci'ording to the CuUJogue of the Products of ihu pJiiiipjjInes (Muuilln, 1S66], tbe 
cimJ itrata of Cobd have, at many plnces in the mountain rangii which rans from 
north to south ai^roaa the whole of the island, bo average tbickneM of two mile*. 
The coiil ia of middliog quality, and ii burnt in the Govorument st'-am works Bfuv 
being mixed with Cardiff ooal. The price in ObG is on the aremge six doUan 

t English Consular Report, 217. 
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merly the products for exportation were bought up by the foreij 
merchants, mostly through Chinese mestizea ; but now they 
bought direct from the producers, who thus obtain better pri 
in consequence of the abolition of the high brokerages. To tl 
and to the energy of the foreign merchants, under favc 
circumstances, is the gradual improvement of agriculture princi- 
pally to be ascribed. 

Yloilo is the most imporlanl of the newly opened ports, being 
the central point of tho Biaayan group, and situated in one of the 
most thickly populated and industrious provincea. N. Loney 
estimates the export of gooda woven from the fibre of the pine^ 
from Tloilo and the neighbouring proWnces, at about one millioi 
tlolbtrs annually. 

The harbour is excellent, being completely protected by ai 
island which lies immediately before it ; and at high tide there itf 
about twelve feet of water close in shore for vesst'la to lie in. Oil) 
account of the bar, however, ships of a deeper draught than thu 
are obliged to complete their loading outside. 

Pro\-iouB to the opening of the new harbours, all the provinoflft 
were compelled as well to bring their products intended fo! 
exportation to Manilla, as to receive from the same place their 
foreign imports ; the cost of which therefore was greatly increased 
through ibe extra expenses incurred by the double voyage, re- 
loading, brokerage, and wharfage charges. According to a written, 
account of N. Loney, it is shown Low profitable, even after a few] 
years, the opening of Yloilo has been to the provinces imm8>| 
diately adjoining — the islands of Pautiy and Negros, 

The higher prices which can be obtainwl for directly exported' 
sugar, combined with the facility and security of the trade 
contrasted with the late monopoly enjoyed by Manilla, hi 
occasioned a great extension of the cultivation of that article;.' 
Not only in Tloilo, but also in Antique and Negrds, many neT 
plantations have arisen, and tho old ones have been enlarged 
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much as possible ; imd uot less important has been the progi 
ia the manufacture. 

In 1857 thore was not one iron mill to be found on the island ; 
so that, in working with the wooden mill, about thirty per cent, 
of the sap remained in the cnne, even after it had thrice passed J 
through. The old wooden presses, which were worked by eteani 1 
or buffaloes, have now been supplanted by new ones ; and I 
these the native planters have no difEcuUy iu obtaining, as they J 
can get them on credit from the warehouses of the English I 
importers. Instead of the old Chinese cast-iron pans which were I 
in use, far superior urtiiles have been imported from Europe; 1 
and many large factories worked by steam-power and with all J 
modem improvements have been established. In agriculture, J 
likewise, creditable progress is noticeable. Improved plough^l 
carts, and farming iiAplements generally, are to be had 
plenty. 

These changes naturally show bow important it was to establish K 
at different points, extending over two hundred miles of the 1 
Archipelago, commercial centres, where it was desirable that 
foreigners should seltlo. Without these latter, and the facilities 
uffordnl to credit which thereby ensued, the sudden rise and 
prosperitj- of Yloilo would not have been possible, inasmuch as thet | 
mercantile houses in that capital would have been debarred &om 
trading with unknown planters in distant provinces, otherwise 
than for ready money. " 

A large number of hal f-oastee, too. who before traded in manu- 
factured goods purchased in Manilla, were enabled aft«r this to : 
send their goods direct to the provinces, to the foreign firms 
settled there ; and as, ultimately, neither these latter nor the 
Chinese retail dealers could succcBsfulIy compete with them, the 
result bos bi'ou that, as much to their own profit as to that of 1 
the country, they have betaken themselves to the cultivation of | 
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In this manner important plantations have been estaWiBbed in 
Negros, which arc managed by natives of Yloilo : but there 
ia It scarcity of labourers on the island. 

Foreigners now can legally acquire property, and pOBsess a 
marketable title ; in which respect the law, until a very recent 
period, was of an extremely uncertaio nature. 

Land is to be obtained by purchase, or, when not already taken 
up, by "denuncin" {i.e. priority of claim). In such case, the 
wonld-be possessor of the land must enter into an undertaking in 
the nearest of the native Courts to ciJtivate and keep the said 
land in a fit and serviceable condilion, Should no other claim be 
put in, notice is thereupon given of the grant, and the magistrate 
or alcalde concludes the compact without other cost than the 
usual stamp duty. Many half-castes and natives, not having 
the necessary capital to carry on a large plantation successfully, 
eell the fields which they have already partially cultivated to 
ZEuropean capitalists, who ore thus relieved of all the preliminary 
ledious work. Evidently the Colonial Government ia now 
Isiucerely disposed to favour the laying out of large plantations. 
The want of good roads is particularly felt 1 but, with the increase 
cjf agriculture, this defect will naturally be remedied ; and, more- 
over, most of the sugar factories are situated on rivers which are 
iinnavigable even by flat freight boats. 

The value of land in many parts of the country has doubled 
■witliin the last ten years." 

Up to 1^50 the pico of sugar was worth in Tloilo from 1 dol. 5 c- 
^ 1 dol. 25 c, and seldom over 2 dols. in Manilla; in 1866, 
3 dols. 25 c. ; and in 1868, 4 dols. 75 c. to 5 dols. in Yloilo. 



* In Jutb tbe rents have uicrrased Ihmfold in six jmxs : and cattle whicli were 
'Vrnrth 10 doli. in 1810, fetched In doU, in ISflB. PtoM of land on the " Ria," in 
"Vlotlo, hare risea from 100 Aalii. to AOO dnla., and eTen ae higb sa 800 dole. (IHario, 
Pebroar;, IBS?). Theae reBalt« tire lo be awribed to the eiiKat tnide, which, 
tluougb free exportation, liai become extremelj- IncmliTe. 
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The busiiiesa in Yloilo therefore ahows an increase of I dol, 73 • 
per pi CO." I 

At the end of I86ti there were as many as twenty Europeans I 
estublibhed on the ialaud of Negros as sugar plunters, besides A J 
number of half-castes. Most of them were working with steam I 
machinery and vacuum pans. The general rate of pay is &om I 
2 dols. Sc. to ildolB. per month. On some plantations the prin- J 
ciple of "acsa," i.e. pari share, is in operation. The owner lets | 
out a piece of ground, providing draught cattle and all necessary 
ploughing implements, to a native, who works it, and supplies the I 
mill with the cut cane, receiving as payment a share, generally a I 
third, of the product, I 

In N^egros the violet cane is cultivated,' and in Manilla the I 
white (Otuheiti). The land does not require manuring. On new I 
ground, or what we may term virgin soil, the cane often grows to 1 
a height of thirteen feet. A vast improvement is to be observedfl 
in the mode of dress of the people. FiA.i and silk stuffs aroil 
becoming quite common. Advance in luxury is always a favour- 1 
able sign ; according to the increuse of requirements, industry ■ 
flourishes in proportion. I 

As I have uli'oady mentioned, California, Japan, China, andH 
Australia appear designed by nature to lie the principal consumers fl 
of the products of the Philippine Ii^lands. Certainly at present \ 
England is the heat customer ; but nearly half the account is for 
sugar, in consequence of their own custom duties. 

Sometimes it happens that not more than one-fourth of the 
sugar crop is sufficiently refined to compote in the Australian and 
Califomian markets with the sorts from Bengul, Java, and the 
Mauritius; the remaining three -fourths, if particularly white, 
must perforce undertake the long voyago to England, despite the 



• In ISfiS YliiUo took »lh'g.ther rr.>in NfrWm 3,000 (jc^a out of ItJOO ; in IBM 
ni<irh«8HU.0D0piroii in IHOS. 17^,0011 pitvn (in Iwenty-nton foreign *hip*] ; in 
ISiiu, tfau,OUU pinw ; in 1871, ^12.370 )'it'»B fi^m holh iilunaa. 
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Ligb freiglit and certuin losa on the voyage of from ten to twelve 
per rent, through the leakage of the molaaaes. 

The mferior quality of the Philippine augar ia at once perceived 
by the English' refiners, and is only taxed at 8a. per cwt.. while 
purer sorts pay 10«. to 12*. • In this manner the English customs 
favour the inferior qualities of manufactured sugar. 

The colonial Government did not allow those engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar fo distil rum from the molasses until th« 
year 1862. They had, therefore, little inducement to extract,' 
at a certain expense, a substance the value of which they were 

I not permitted to realise : but under ordinary cireumstances the 
distillation of the rum not only covered the cost of refining, but 
gave, in addition, a fair margin of profit. 
: 
I 



The augur intended for the EnglUh market cost in MBiiillft, in the ytaxt 186B 

1869, thini £1 5 to £16 por tun, Hud fnudieil in London aboul £20 pet Ion. The 

Vat raflneil augHr prepcired in Hanilla for Aiutralis wut, <m account of the higher 

dolf, worth only £3 per ton mora in London ; but, being £6 dearer tbui the 

inferior quHliljr, it commnnded a prtmium □( £2. Manilla eiporta the augar chicflj 

Pongsainbn, Pariipdngs, and LagfinR. — (Fcom )>riTaUi tnrornuilion.} 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

ABACA, OR MANILLA HEMP. 

One of the most interesting productions of tlie island is Manilla 
hemp, so called by the French ; but hardly any use is made of it. 
Oif account of its peculiar silky appearance, it is also known as 
the " brilliant silk-plant." 

The natives call it the band&la seed, and in commerce (gene- 
rally speaking) abacd, as the plant is obtained from it. 

The latter is a wild species of banana growing on one of the 
Philippine Islands, known also as Arbol de C&ilamo (hemp- tree), 
Muaa textiliSy Lin. It does not differ in appearance to any great 
extent from the edible banana {Miisa paradisiaca), one of the most 
important plants of the torrid zone, and familiar to us as being 
one of our most beautiful hot-house favourites. 

Whether this and the " musae " (Jf. troglodytaruniy M, ayheatris, 
and others), frequently known, too, as M, textilk, are of the same 
bpecies, has not yet been determined. The species Musaceae are 
herbaceous plants only. The outer stem consists of crescent- 
shaped petioles crossing one another alternately, and encircling 
the thin main stem. These petioles contain a quantity of bast 
fibre, which is used as string, but otherwise is of no commercial 
value. The serviceable hemp fibre has, up to the present time, 
been exclusively obtained from the southern portion of the Philip- 
pines. The provinces of Camarincs and Alb&y arc favourably 
adapted for the cultivation of this plant, as are also the islands of 
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S4mar and Leyt^, aiid the adjacent islands ; and Gebu likewise, 
althougli a portion of the Cebd hemp cornea from Mindanao. la | 
NegrOa the best banana thrives only in the south, not in the north; 
and Tloilo, which produces much of the weaving hemp {gu'mitvi), 
is obliged to import the raw material from the eastern district, aa 
it does not flourish in the island of Pan&y. 

In CApiz, it is true, some abac& may be noticed growing, but 
it is of trifling value. Hitherto all attempts, strenuous though 
the efforts were, to acclimatize the growth of hemp in the western 
and northern provinces have failed. The plants rarely grow as 
high as two feet, and the trouble and expense are simply unremu- 
nerative. This failure may be accoim.ted for by the extreme dry- 
ness prevailing during many months of the year, whereas in the 
eastern provinces plentiful showera fall the whole year round. 
The great profit which the Manilla hemp has yielded in the few 
years since its production, however, haa given encouragement to 
still further experiments ; so that, indeed, it will shortly be 
shown whether the cultivation of abao& is to be confined to its 
present limited area, while the edible species of banana has 
spread itself over the whole surface of the earth within the 
tropics. 

On the volcanic mountains of Western Java a species of the 
MusaceEB grows in great luxuriance. The Government has not, 
however, made any real effort to cultivate it, and what has been 
done in that respect has been effected, up to the present date, by 
private enterprise. 

Various writers have stated that abaca la t« be obtained in 
the north of the Celebes. Bickmore, however, says positively 
tbat the inhabitants having mode great efforts in attempting its 
successful cultivation, have abandoned it again in favour of the 
cultivation of cofiee, which is found to be far more profitable.' 

According to previous statements, Guadaloupe appears to be 
• "ThalilaDcbatths l';>ut Indian An'bip«liig;a," 1868, p. 310, 
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able to produce abaca (fibre of the M. textilis ?) ; * and Pondi- 
cheiTy and Guadaloupe have produced fabrics woven from aboc^, 
and French Guiana atuffs from the fibre of the edible banana ;t 
All theae, however, are only experiments. Rojle afiirms that the 
Manilla hemp (abaci fibre) excels the RuBsian in firmness, light- 
ness, and strength in tension, as well as in cheapness, and that , 
rope prepared from the latter becomes stiff in wet weather, and 
continues ho afterwards ; which doubtless may be avoided by aa 
improvement in the manner of spinning, and subsequent judicious ' 
treatment.^ Through the better preparation of the raw material 
in Manilla by means of adequate machinery, these difficulties 
have been overcome ; but abaca no longer has the advantage of 
superior cheapness, as the demand has increased much faster than 
the supply. During the year 1859 it was worth from £22 to 
£25 per ton ; in 1868, £45 to £50 per ton ; while Riissian hemp 
fetched £31 per ton. Thus in nine years it rose to double its 
value. In Albay there are about twelve varieties of the best 
banana cultivated, which are particularly favoured by the quali- 
ties of the soil. The cultivation is extremely simple, and entirely , 
independent of tho seasons. 

The plants thrive best on the slopes of the volcanic mountains ' 
(in which AlbSy and Camarlncs abound), in open spaces of the 
woods protected by tho trees, which cast their shadows to an 
extent of about sixty feet. In exposed level ground they do not I 
thrive no well, and in marshy land not at all. In the laying out 
of a new plantation the young shoots are generally made use of, ; 
which sprout bo abundantly from the roots that each individual | 

• Kshibition CRtalogno; sBctioii, Frenih Colonitw, 1867, p. 80. 

t Btpirt of Ihfi Commia^onpifc Eihibilion 1867, iv, 102. The South Amurican 
Indiana have Tur a long time past employed Lha bunana fibre in the manu- 
bclore of cIotMng muterial ; — (The TKhnologiil, Sepiembor, 1866. p. 89. fioni 
oiiHutheiitiMtpd siurces,) and in Ln-tochn the banana Gt)re is the only kind 
(" Fails fommorciauK. No. IfiU." p. 36). 

; AhacA not readily tatdiig tar n, eonseiinfntly, only iisod fnr rimning, and not 
ttanding, rigging. 
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one eoon becoines 9. perfect plant. In favourable ground the 
custom is to allow a distance of about ten feet between each plant ; 
in poor ground six feet. The only care necessary ie the ex- 
termination of the weedfl, and clearing away the underwood 
during the first season ; later on, the plants grow so luxuriantly 
and Btrongly that they entirely prevent the growth of anything 
else in their vicinity. The protection afforded by the shade of the 
trees at this period is no longer requii-ed, the young buds finding 
sufficient protection against the aun's raya under cover of the fan- 
like leaves. Only in exceptional case.s, contrarj' to the usual 
practice, are the plants raised from seed. The fruit, when ready, 
is cut o£F and dried, though care must be taken that it is not over 
ripe ; otherwise the kernels are found to be in an Tinauitable 
condition. 

These latter are abont the size of pcpporcoms; and the extrac- 
tion of them in the edible species almost always brings about decay. 

Two days before sowing, the kernels are taken out of the fruit," 
and steeped overnight in water ; on the following day they are 
dried in a shady place ; and on the third day they are sown ia 
holes an inch deep in fresh, unbroken, and well-shaded forest 
ground, allowing six inches distance between each plant and row. 

After a year the seedlings, which are then about two feet high, 
are planted out, and tended in the same way as the suckers. 
While many of the edible bananas bear fruit after one year, and a 
few varieties even after six months, the abaca plant requires on an 
average three years to produce its fibre in a proper condition ; 
when raised from sncters four years ; and when raised from year- 
old seedlings, even under the most favourable conditions, two 
years. On the first crop, only one stalk is cut from each bush j 
but later on the new branches grow so quickly that they oan be 
cut every two months.* 

* A plant in Tnll growth produDos annually 30 cwt bundUa In the ncre, whiveu 
bum an ncrs of flu oot niQi« thsn from ! to 4 cwl. of pure (lax, aod from 2 to 8 
cwt. wed i-an be obUiiDid. i 
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After a few years the plants become eo atroug and dense tliat it 
is scarcely possible to pusli throiigb them. Bast is in its bust 
condition at the time of blossoming ; but. when the price of . 
the fibre happens to stand high in the market, this particuLir J 
time is not always waited for. 

Plants which have blossomed cease to be profitable in any way, 
by reason of the fibre becoming too weak — a matter of too great 
nicety for the unpractical couanmers on the other side of the 
Atlantic to decide upon, and one in which, despite inquiries and 
careful inspections, they might be deceived. There really is no 
perceptible reason why the fibre should become weaker through 
fructification, which simply consists in the fact of the c 
f^nts of the vascular cells changing into soluble matter, and 
gradually oozing away, the consequence of which is that the cella 
of the fibre are not replenished. These, on the contrary, acquire 
additional strength with the age of the plant, because the 
emptied cells cling so firmly together, by means of a certain 
resinous deposit, that it is impossible to obtain them unbroken 
without a great deal of trouble. The idea may have erroneously 
arisen from the circumstance that, previously to drying, as with 
hemp, the old plants were picked out, and allowed to be thrown 
away, though not without considerably increasing the rate of pay, 
which already consumed the greater part of the general expenses.* 
In order to preserve the bast, the stalk above ground is closely 
pruned and freed from leaves and other encumbrances ; each loaf 
is then singly divided into strips — a cross incision being made 
through the membrane on the inner or concave side, and con- 
nected by means of the pulpy jiarts (the porenchym) clinging 
together. In this manner as much as possible of the clear outer 
skin only remains behind. 

* Ai Dr. Wittmnck aoinmuDicttted to me, only Bhre or seed can be obluined from 
hemp, M when the hemp ii np«, i.t. run tu loed, the fibre becomea thcrt both briltla 
uid oouM. PoMihl}'. in the fi«i eultiTHtion, ynii may obtain rn<qiimtly both » 
>nd fibre ; bat, »ft«r nil. they ure both of vprj- little tbIiip. 
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Another method is to strip the bast from the imdividod stem. 
To effect this the operator makes an oblique incision in the skin 
by the under part of the stalk, drawing the knife gradually to 
the tip, and stripping off the whole length as broad a piece aa 
possible ; and the operation is repeated as many times aa prac- 
ticable. 

This method of bundling ia more productive than the one pre- 
■viously described ; but, on the other hand, it takea considerably 
more time, and for that reason is not often practised. 

The strips of hast are then drawn under a knife, the blade of 
which is three inches broad by six long, fastened at one end 
to the extremity of a flexible stiek so that it is suspended per- 
pendicularly over a well-smoothed block, and at the other end to 
a handle connected by means of a cord to a treadle, which can be 
pressed firmly down, as occasion requires. The workman draws 
the bast, without any regard to quality, between the knife 
and block, commencing in the middle, and then from side to 
side. The knife must be free from notches, or all indentations, 
according to the direction of Father Blanco.* This work 
requires three men, whose pay generally la about 2 r. per day. 
One worker cuts up the stalks, strips off the leaves, and attends 
to the supply ; the second, frequently a hoy, spreads out the 
strips ; and the third draws them under the knife. A single 
plant has been known to yield aa much as two pounds of fibre ; 
but the most favourable average rarely affords more than one 
pound, and plants grown in indifferent soQ scarcely a sixth 
of that quantity, The plantations are worked either by the 
owner or by day-labourers, who, when the market prices are 
Tory low, take half share of the crop harvested by them. In 
these cases an industrious workman may obtain as much aa one 
pice in a week. During my stay exceptionally low prices ruled 
— 165 r. per pito, undelivered. The workman could, therefore, 
■ " Flora of the Philipr'W»'" 
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in BIX days earn half the itmount, viz., 825 r., at a rate of 1 '375 r 
per day. 

The day's pay at that time was 0-50 r., and board 0'25 rj 
making together 0'75 r. 

By fliiilr par. E 

The worlonBn thBreforeMraeddailj 0-75 r, or l'376r. , 

WflgCB nmouDted to per pico 13' 6 r. or 8- 35 r. 

I'mfit of tho pknten, after deduction of the wagps . 3 9 r. or S- !G r. 

The edges of the petioles, which contain much finer fibre tht 
the middle parts, are separately divided into strips an inch widi 
and with strong pressure are dmwn several times under the knife.^ 
This substanco, which is called lupis, te in high request, being] 
employed in the native weaving ; while band^a ia chiefly use 
for ships' rigging.* 

Lupis, according to the fineness of the fibre, is sorted into £ 
classes — firat, Binani; second, Tot-ogna; third, Sogotan ; 
fourth, Gadaclan. A bundle of these is then taken up i 
left band, and, while with the right the first three sorts an 
inserted between the fingers, the fourth is held between the 
thumb and forefinger. This last description is no longer used 
in fine weaving, and ia therefore sold with bandala. 

After the fine sorts have been pounded in a rice-mortar, in order 
to render the fibre soft and pliable, they are severally knotted 
into one another, and converted into web. Generally the first sort 
is worked as woof with the second as warp, and the third aa warp 
with the second as woof. The fabrics so woven are nearly as fine 
as pine-stufi's (Nipis de Piiiu), and almost equal the best quality of 
cambric ; and, notwithstanding the many little nodules occasioned 
by the tangling of the fibre, which may be discerned on close 



* Id IB6B, £100 per ton was paid for I6pis. although on I j- imported 
|iiuitilie> — about five tons por Anniim^and phncipally used at One lime i 
n the msnufactucB of a parlipular Itiod of u[nli:rcl'>thini5. The fHthion si 
vcr, dii-d out Qiiitol. n les» valiwWn ^orl ol Kipip, could he nnld at £78 ptr toiii 
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F ioBpection, are clearer and stouter, and possess a warmer yellowish 
tint." 

In respect of these lust three qunlitiea — purity, flexibility, 
and colour — they stand in relation to cambric somewhat as card- 
board to tissue-paper. In weaving such stuSs the fibres fre- 
quently break on account of their having been twisted instead of 
Bpun ; and tho repair in these cases is exceedingly trouble- 
some. The finest stuffs require so great an amount of dexterity, 
patience, and timo in their prDparation, and for that reason are bo 
expenaivo, that they can find no purchasers when in competition 
with the cheap, machine-worked goods of Europe. Their fine, 
warm yellowish colour also is objected to by the European women, 
who are accustomed to linen and calicoes strongly blued in the 
washing. In the country, however, they are esteemed very 
highly by the rich half-castes, who understand the real goodness 
if their qualities. 

The fibres of the inner petioles, which are softer but not so 
strong as the outer, are called tupus, and sold with band&lu, or 
mixed with tapis and used in the native weaving. Band&la o\»o 
serres for weaving purposes ; and, in that portion of the Archi- 
pelago where the native aba»ii plantations are, the entire dress of 
both sexes is made of coarse guin&ra. Still coarser and stronger 
fabrics are prepared for the European market, such as crinoliue 

■ and stiff muslin used by dressmakers. Before the arrival of tho 
Spaniards the natives produced stuffs from abac^ ; which became an 
important article of export only some few decades since. This is 
in great measure due to the enterprising spirit of two American 
firms, and would not have been attained without great persever- 

Iance and liberal pecuniary asaistance. 
The plant* flourish without any care or attention, the only 
: 



I 



' tnSexibility a peculiir to 
t of 00 inolf roondsd colli, 
tvled'nu (S&i, for iiutancn)~u 
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trouble being to collect the fibre ; und, the bounteousnesa of Natui 
having provided them iigaiuat want, the natives shirk even thiffl 
trouble' when the market price ia not very enticing. 

In gonei-al low prices are scarcely to be reckoned on, on accouttt 1 
of the utter indifference of the Indians, over whom the traders do 1 
not possess any iafluence to keep them at work. Advances to I 
them are made botb in goods and money, which the creditor must I 
repay either by produce from hia own plantation or by giving j 
an equivalent in labour." 

As long as the produce stands high in price, everything goes OB ' 
pretty smoothly, although even then, through the dishonesty of 
the Indiana, and the laziness, extravagance, and mercantile incapa- 
city of the middle men, considerable loss frequently ensues. If, 
however, prices experience any considerable fall, then the Indians ■ 
seek in any and every way to got out of their uncomfortable | 
position, whilst the percentage of profit secured to the middle man 
ia barely sufficient to cover the interest of his outlay. Never- 
theless, they must still continue the supplies, inasmuch us they 
possess no other means of securing payment of their debt in the 
liiture. 

The Indians, in their turn, bring bitter complaints against the 1 
agents, to the effect that they are forced to severe labour, unpro- 
fitable to themselves, through their acceptance of advances made ' 
to them at most exorbitant rates ; and the agents (generally balf- 
caates or Creoles) blame the crafty, greedy, extortionate foreigners, 

* Dy B^cultunil meting, nlso, the half-oasles tuid Indians adcure tho vorl: at 
Uibir oooiitrymon b; making those adroncea, snd renowing tbom before the old 
ones an) paid off. Theaa Uioughtl«Ba people oonaequratly fall deeper ftnd deeper 
into debt, and become virtmUly the alares ai their cnidilArs, it beiotj; impouibte [o( 
Ihem to OBcapo !□ anj- »b; (rum their pojiticin. The " part-tihare cootrtict " 
much the came in its operative eflocti. the landlord baring to supply the tarmor ' 
with ogricuUural implcmentB and d caught- cattle, and often ia nddilion aapplying 
the whole family «itti clolhing and prorialons; and, on ilirinonof Ihea-irningii, ths 
fanner i« uniible to cover his debt. It n true the Indinni aro telponaiblo legally Vt 
thu Mtonl of Btb dollHTS only, a Bpecia] eniictineiit pmhibiiing these usurious bar- | 
gaini, ,\» n Diatler of fflct, howpver, thvy ars ((pnorally practised. 
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who Hliameleafily tempt the lords of the soil with false promiseB, 
I and effectujito their utl«r ruin. A& a general rule, the "crafty 
foreigner" experiences a considerable diminution of his capita). 
It was just 80 that one of the most important firms suffered tho loss 
of a very large sum. At length, however, the Americana, who had 
capital invested in this trade, succeeded in putting an end to the 
custom of advances, which hitherto had prevailed, erected stores 
and presses on their own account, and bought through their agents 
direct from tho growers. All earlier efforts tending in this direc- 
tion had been effei^tually thwarted by the Spaniards and Creoles, 
who considered the profits derived from the country, and espo- 
ially the inland retail trade, to be tht-ir own by presoriptive right. 
They are particularly jealous of tho foreign intruders, who enrich 
I themselves at their expense; eonsequeiLtly they place every obstacle 
' in their way. If it depended upon the will of these people, all 
foreigners would be ejected from the country— the Chinese alone, 
IS workmen (coolie.'*), being allowed to remain." 
The same feeling was exhibited by the Indians towards the 
I Chinese, whom they hated for being industrious and trustworthy 
workers. All attempts to carry oat great undertakings by means 
of Chinese labour were frustrated by the native workmen intimi- 
I dating them, and driving them away either by open violence 
or by secret persecution ; and the Colonial authorities were re- 
' proai^hed for not affording suitable protection against these and 
similar outrages. That, ns a rule, great undertakings did not 
succeed in the Philippines, or at lea^t did not yield a profit 
commensurate with the outlay and trouble, is a fact beyond 
j dispute, and is solely to be ascribed to many of the circumstances 
[ related above. There are those, however, who explain these 
mishaps in other ways, and insist upon the fact that the Indians 
I work well enough when they are punctually and sufficiently paid. 

• This fMling of JmIoosj' hsd very nently the pffoct of closing the new hnrbiior* 
I isimeJiitlely uR«t tbey ven openid. 
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The Government, at any rate, appear gradually to have come to 
file conclusion that the reaources of the country cannot be pro- 
perly opened np without the assistance of the capital and enter- 
prise of the foreigners ; and therefore, of late years they have 
not in any way interfered with their estabKahment, In 1869 
their right of establishment was tardily conceded to them by 
law. At this period the prospects of the abaci cultivation 
seemed very promising \ and since the close of the American 
war, which had the effect of causing a considerable fall in 
the value of this article in America, the prices have been 
steadily increasing. 

It is stated (on authority) that, in 1840, 136,034 picos of abaci, 
to the value of 3!)7,99-5 doUars, were exported, the value per pico 
being reckoned at about 2 dollars 9 cents. The rate gradually 
rose and stood between 4 and 5 dollars — and, during the civil 
war, reached the enonnous sum of 9 dollars per pico — the export of 
Russian hemp preventing, however, a further rise. This state of 
affairs occasioned the laying out of many new plantations, the 
produce of which, when it came on the market, after three years, 
was valued at 3 dollars 50 cents per pico, in consequence of the 
prices having returned to their normal condition : and even then 
it paid to take up an existing plantation, but not to lay out r 
new one. This rate continued until I860, since which time it hai 
gradually risen (only during the American war was there any 
stoppage), and it now stands once more as high as during the 
civil war ; and there is no apparent prospect of a fall so long m 
the Philippines have no competitors in the trade. 

In I86fi the pico in Manilla never cost less than 7 dollars, 
which two years previously was the maximum value ; and it rose 
gradually, until 9 dollars 50 cents was asked for ordinary qua- 
lities. The production in many provinces had reached the 
extreme limit ; and a further increase, in the former at least, U 
impos.sible, as the work of cultivation occupies the whole of tbs 
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■ male pupulatloD — an evidence surely that a suitable recompense 
t will overcome the natural lazinesa of the natives.* 

An examination of the following table will confirm the accuracy 
\ of these views : — 



I 

I 





EXPORT OF ABACA (w 


F.C08). 






To 


1S61. 


lSfl4. i 186B. 


1B68. 


1870. 


1871. 


Grmt Britom . . 

North Amoric*, ( 

Atlaiilic PortB J 

Califcmiia . . . 

Europe . . . . 
AoBtralim . . . 
Hia^Hpon . . . 
China . . . . 


198.954 

158,S1D 

6.600 

90i 

IS 

2.G48 

6,6S1 


220,268 Sa,000 
249,106 ' 28n,0D0 
B.428 1 - 
1.134 1 - 
fi,lB« ' — 
1,933 — 
802 — 


126,640 
291,728 
14,200 
200 
21,244 
3,646 


131,180 

327,728 

16,900 

241 

11.431 

l,2U2 

882 


143,498 

28S,1U 

22.600 

610 

6,716 

2,98:i 
2,2B4 


Total . . . 


273,260 

CnmmflT- 

cL.) 

Report. 


493.3S2 40G.';S2 
Pnusiao Bolgian 
Report. Beport. 


460,5£8 
Englifh 

Couiiiilar 
KepoK. 


488,670 


463,7S3 


Mnrln'L Repoit, 
T. H. &. Co. 



The consumption in the country is not contained in the above 
I schedule, and ia difficult to ascertain ; but it must certainly be 
very considerable, as the natives throughout entire provinces are 
clothed in guin&ra. the weaving of which for the family require- 
ments genemlly is done at Iionie. Se^l, also sesal-hemp, or, as 
I it is sometimes known, Mexican grass, has for some years past 
I been used in the trade in increaslDg quantities as a substitute for 
I abacfi, which it somewhat resembles in appearance, though want- 
; that fine gloss which the latter possesses. It is somewhat 
' weaker, and costs from £5 to £10 less per ton ; it is only used for 
ships' rigging. The refuse from it has been found an extremely 
useful adjunct to the materials ordinarily used in the manufacture 
^^ of paper. The Technologkt for July, 18G-3, calls attention to the 
^^b origin of this substitute, in a detailed essay differing essentially 
^^^ from the representations contained in the " U.S. Agricultural 
^^B Report" published at Washington in 1870; and the growing 



" linpport CoDBuiHirs Bel^," XIV., 68. 
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importunce of the article, and the i^iiurnnce prevailiiig in Loiu 
iiH to its extraction, may render a short account of it acceptal 
The description shows the superior fineness of the abaci fibre, but 
not its greater strength.* 

Sesal-herap, wHich is named after the export harbour of Sisal 
(in the N. W. of the peninsula), is by far the most impoi 
product of Yucatan ; and this rocky, sun-burat country ei 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of the tibre. In Yucatan the 
fibre is known as " jenequem," as indeed the plant is obtained 
from it. Of the latter there are seven sorts or varieties for pur- 
poses of cultivation ; only two, the first and seventh, are also to, 
bo found in a wild state. First, Chelera, apparently identical! 
with Agace aiigmt(fo/ia ; this ranks first. Second, Yaxci (pro- 
nounced Yachki; from yiw, green, and tri, agave), the second in 
order; this is used only for fine weaving. Third, Sacci (pro- 
nounced Sa.kki ; ^ack, white), the moat iraport-unt imd productive, 
supplying almost exclusively the fibre for exportation ; each plant 
yields annually 25 leaves, weighing 25 lbs., from which is 
obtained 1 lb. of clear fibre. Fourth, Chucumci, similar to 
No. 3, but coarser. Fifth, Babci ; the fibre very fair, but the 
leaves rather small, therefore not very productive. Sixth, 
Citamci {pronounced Eitamki ; kitam, hog) ; neither good nor 
productive. Seventh, Cajua or Cajum, probably Fotircroya 
ruhensk : leaves small, from four to five incheslong, The cultiva- 
tion of sosal has only in recent times been prosecuted vigorously ; 
and the extraction of the fibre from the leaves, and the subsequent 
spinning for ships' rigging, aro already done by extensive si 
mnchinery. This occupation is especially prnctised by the MajK- 
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■ In thfl Ai(ri{^ii1tiirgil Report of 1869. p. 232, Hnother flbip was highlj'ineDtJoil 
Iwlonging to n pinnt Tery closely related to bcbhI (Bromelia gt/lvflrii), perht 
even a variety of the Mime. The nntive unme, ''jitle," n possibly dtrived ti 
Dm Uat of thpir onrioiiBly flitUned, spihy-edged le&rcs, rMembling the dentatd 
kntrM fbniied Irnni ralr&nic itone (obaidinn] poeaeBsed by the Azl«c>, Mnd ti 
bj them " ixtli." 
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Indians, a memorial of the Toltece, who brought it with thea 
upoD their emigration from Mexico, where it was in vogue loaf 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. 

The eesa] cultivation yields an annual profit of 95 per cent. A 
mecate, equal to 076 Bquare yards (varas), contains 64 plantv 
giving 64 lbs. of clear fibre, of the value of 3 doUara 84 cents] 
which, after deducting 1 dollar 71 cents, the cost of obtaining 
it, leaves 2 dollars 13 cents remaining. The harvesting com." 
mencea from four to five years after the first laying out of the' 
plantation, and continues annually for about fifty or sixty years. 

In tropical countries there is scarcely a hut to be seen without. 
banana trees surrounding it ; and the idea presented itself to 
many to utilise the fibre of these plants, at that time entirely 
neglected, which might be done by the mere labour of obtaining 
it ; besides which, the little labour required for their propet 
cultivation is quickly and amply repaid by their abundant 
fruit fulness* This idea, however, under the existing circum- 
stances, would certainly not be favourable to the Philippiuea, 



■ The banana trena are well known to beamnngtha most valiubleotplaiiUtomJUaj 
kind. In their unripe state they afford starch- flour i and when nkatiire, thoir supply an J 
agrueable and nutritiouB fruit, wbich, nithoujjh partnkun of rreely, wJU piodaoe 
neither unpleisatitness nor any injiiriouB nftor-ii Beets. One of the best nt the adiblo 
species bears fruit as early as five or six months after heing planted, aucken in the 
meutitime conilaully B|>rauting from the roots, bo that a coDtionsl fmctiHcutiou la 
ftoing on, the liibour of the growers merely beine eonSnod to the Oucatiunal cutting 
doWD of the old plants and to gathering in the fruit. The broad leaves nfford to other 
young plants the ahudo which is lo reqiiiaite in tropical countries, and are employed 
in many useful ways about the hiiune. Mnny a hut, ton, hia to thank the baoana 
treefl surrounding It for proleoting it from Cbe conflagtalion, which, geni^ially speak- 
ing, lays the village iu ashes. I should here like to make an obBervalion upon a 
mistake wbich bos spread rather widely. In Bishop Pallegaiit's excellent work, 
" Descriptiun du Royauuie Thai on Siam," I. 144, be says : " L'arbre i vi 
eat une espSce de bananior, et qua lea Siinaios appellent ' rak,' foiiTiiit ce beau v 
qn'on admire dans Irs petils msubles qii'oa apporte de Chine." When 1 • 
Bangkok, I called the attention of the amiable white-haired, und st that time i 
Donogenarian, bishop to this curious atHtement. Shaking his head, ha Mid h 
could not have written it. I showed him the very paaaage. " Ha foi, j'ai 
bftiae; j'en ai dit bien d'autree," whiappred he in my ear, holding up b 
■a if afraid sotnchody might overhear him. 
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as it does not pay to obtain bast ^m tbe genuine abacft plant 
as soon as it has borne fruit. The fibre of the edible banana 
might very well be used as material for paper-making, though 
obtaining it would coat more than the genuine bandSla. In the 
Report of the Council of the Society of Art-s, London, May 11th, 
1860, attention was called to a machine invented by F. Burke, of 
Montserrat, for obtaining fibre from banana and other endogenous 
plants. 

While all the earlier machines worked the fibre parallelwiso, 
this one operated obliquely on it ; the consequence of which wai 
that it was turned out particularly clear. With this machine, 
from seven to nine per cent, of fibrous substance may be obtained 
from the banana. The Tropical Fibre Company have sent these 
machines to Demerara. also to Java and other places, with the 
design of spinning the fibre of the edible banana, and also to 
utilise some portions of the plant as materials in the manufacture 
of paper. Proofs have already been brought forward of fibro 
obtained in this manner in Java, the value of which to the spinner 
has been reckoned at from £20 to £'3.!J. It docs not appear, how- 
ever, that these promising experiments have led to any important 
results ; at least, the consular rcpnrts which have come to hand 
contain no information on the subject. In the obtaining of 
bandila in the Philippines this machine has not yet been used ; 
nor has it even been seen, though the English consul, in his 
latest report, complains that all the hitherto ingeniously con- 
structed machines have proved virtually useless. The bast of 
the edible banana continues still to be used in the Philippinee, 
notwithstanding that the plants, instead of being grown, as in 
many parts of America, in large well-tended gardens, ai-e here 
scattered around the huts : but the forwarding of the raw material, 
the local transport, aud the high frcighliige will always render 
this material too expensive for the European market (considering 
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lys its very ordinary quality) — £10 per ton at the 
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PAPER MATERIAL. 

wbile "Sparto grass" {Lffgieam spartmii, Losffl.), which was im- 
ported Bomo few years since in considerable quantities for the 
purposes of paper-making, costs in London only £5 per ton.* 

The jute (Com/wrii/f camlin-U) coffee-sacks supply another 
cheap paper material. Those serve in the fabrication of strong 
brown packing paper, as the fibre will not stand bleaching. 
According to P. Syramonds, the United States in recent years 
have largely used bamboo. The rind of the Adanaonia diijUata 
also yields an extremely good material ; in particular, paper 
made entirely from New Zealand flax deserves consideration, 
being, by virtue of its superior toughness, eminently suited for 
" bill paper." 

It must not be overlooked that, in the manufacturo of paper, 
worn linen and cotton rags are the very best materials that can 
be employed, and make the best paper. Moreover, they are gene- 
rally to be had for the trouble of collecting them, after they 
have once covered the coat of their production in the form of 
clothing materiala ; when, through being frayed by repeated 
washings, they undergo a preparation which particularly adapts 
them to the purposes of puper-making. 

The more paper-making progresses, the more are ligneous fibres 
brought forward, particularly wood and ftmw, which produce 
really good pastes; all the raw materiala being irajrorted from a 
distance. That England takes so much sparto is easily explained 
by the fact that she has very little straw of her own, for most of 
the corn consumed bv hor is received from abroad in a granulated 
condition. 

• 111 1862, England took from Spnb 156 tons; 1963, t8,(i;4 tons; 1866, 66.613 
tons; 1S68, E>A,nOD tons; und tbc im|iort of niga Fi:ll from 24,000 tons in 1860 lo 
17i000 tons in 1868. In Algiers a Inrgc qunntity of sparto (Alb) grown, but tbc 
coat of tiansport is too eipenmre tn admit of sending Jl U> Frnnce. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Of all the productions oi the country tobacco is tbe most J 
important, so fur (at least) aa concerns the Government, who I 
have made the cultivation of this plant, its manipulatiun, and sale, I 
the subjects of an extensive and strictly guarded monopoly, and J 
who derive a. very considerable portion of their revenue there- , 
from.' 

As to the objections raised against this revenue on the score I 
of its being opposed to justice and morality, many other sources I 
of revenue in the colonial budget might be coiideraued (such as J 
the poll-tax, gaming and opium licences, the brandy trade, and I 
the sale of indulgences) ; yet none is so invidious and pemicious J 
as the tobacco monopoly. 

Often in the course of this narrative of my travels I haTa J 
had occasion to commend the clemency of the Spanish Govern-] 
ment. In glaring contrast therewith, however, stands the mi 
agcment of the tobficco regulations, 

• The Engliflti Conaiil estimalog tho receipt* lioni thia monopoly for the j 
lflG6-7 lit 8,418.939 dollara, aOer sn eipeoditure of 4,£lB,Bfie dollai-H ; thai leaving 1 
R dear profit of 3,809,073 dollsn. In thb coloniikl budget for 1867 the profit w 
tubacco wai wtinmted at 2,627,E>7S dollars, while Uic total eipeaditur 
oniony, ifter dednction of the expeneea occuaioned by the tobuuro roniiBgeinent, n 
Kt down at 7,033,676 dolLin. 

Aicordiog to the official tables of the chief of the AdniiniBtration in ManillSf M 
1871, the total arniml revenue derived from the toharco mnnit^iemcnt between tbsf 
jvan 186fi and 1869 amoonled, on an STerage, to 5,3^7,262 dollars. By t 
propa BCcuunta buing Ranliog an aocurate eatimate of the expenditure cttnnutlM 
delivoTdd ; but it would be nt leaat 4,000.000 doUara, so that ■ profit vf onl^V 
1,3()7,'2S2 dolUis remaiiu. 



TOBACCO REGULATIONS. 

They appropriated the fields o£ the peasantry without the 
slightest indemmfication — fields which had heen hrought under 
cultivation for their necessary means of sustenance ; forced them, 
under penalty of hodily punishment, to raise, on the confiscated 
property, an article which required an immense amount of trouble 
and attention, and which yielded a very uncertain crop ; and 
they then valued the harvested leaves arbitrarily and without any 
appeal, and, in the most favourable case, paid for them at a 
nominal price fixed by themselves. To be " paid at all, indeed, 
appears to have been a favour, for it has not beon done in full 
now for several years in succession. Spain regularly remaiu3 
indebted to the poor unlucky peasants in the amount of the miser- 
able pittance allowed, from one year's end to another. The 
Government ordered the officials to exact a higher return from 
the impoverished popiJation of the tobacco districts ; and they 
even rewarded informers who, after pointing out to them fields 
already owned, but which were considered suitable to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, were installed into possession of the proclaimed 
lands in the place of the original owners. For proofs of these 
accusations, one need only peruse a few paragraphs contained 
in the following stringent regulations, entitled "General Instruc- 
tions,"" and, further, a few extracts from the official dispatches 
of Intendant-Geueral Agius to the Colonial Minister : — t 

Cap. 25, S 329. The compulsory system of cultivation in 
Cagayan, New Vizcaya, Gapan, Ygorrotes, and Abra to remain 
in force. 

§ 331, The Director-General of the Government is authorised 
to extend compulsory labour to the other provinces, or to abolish 
it where already introduced. These instructions may be altered 
wholly or in part as occasion requires. 

* Instmcdon general para la Direoi^ioii, AJminJatiacion, y InterTcndiin Ue Ui 
RenUa EBtancadas, 1843. 

t " MeiDoria lobre el DoieBtanco del Tabico en tsa Iiliw FilipiQiB." Dou J. 8. 
Aj^Lii, Binondo (Uanillii}, 1871. 
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\ 332. Prices may be either increased or lowered. 

§ 337. Claims or actions concerning the poaseasion of tobac 
lands pending before the usual tribunul shall not prevent sutdiv 
lands from being used for the purposes of tobacco cultivation, thvl 
present proprietor being under strict obligation to continue tbvf 
cultivation either in person or by substitute. (If he omits to do a 
the magistrate or judge takes upon himself to appoint sud 
substitute.) 

§ 351. The collectors have received " denuncias," i.t. infon 
tion, that land adapted to tolKicco growing is lying follow, and'^ 
that it is private property. In case such land is really suitable to 
the purposes of tobacco cultivation, the owners thereof are hereby 
summoned to cidtivate the same with tobacco in preference to , 
anything else. At the expiration of a certain space of time th»I| 
land in question is to be handed over to the informer, 
known, however, that, notwithstanding these enactments, the-l 
possessory title is not lost to the owner, but he is compelled ttt'l 
relinquish all rights and usufruct for three veare. 

Cap. 27, § 357. An important duty of the collector is to ioBtml 
the greatest poaaible extension of the tobacco cultivation upon all I 
suitable lands, but in particular upon those which are epeciaUjrl 
convenient and fertile. Lands which, although suitable fori 
tobacco growing, were previously planted with rice or com, shall, 1 
as far as practicable, he replaced by forest clearings, in order, i 
far as possible, to prevent famine and to bring the interests ol J 
the natives into harmony with these of the authorities. 

§361. In order that the work which the tobacco cultivatunt'J 
requires may not be neglected by the natives, and that they maV i 
perform the field work necessary for their sustenance, it is orderada 
that every two persons working together shall, between them,! 
cultivate 8,000 square varas, that is, 2y acres of tobacco land. 

§ 362. Should this arrangement fail t« be carried out eithtffl 
through age, sickness, or death, it shall be left to the priest of tltea 



TOBACCO REGULATIONS. 

dititrict to delermiuo what quantity of work can be accomplis 
by the little children, having regard to their strength , 
number. 

S 369. Every coUeotor who consigns from his district 1,0 
fardoa more than in former years, shall receive for the t 
a double gratuity, but this only where the proportion of £ 
claes leaves has not decreased. 

§ 370. The same gratuity will be bestowed when there i 
diminution in bulk, and one-third of the leaves is of first-c 
quality. 

The following sections regulate the action of the local authoii 
ties : — 

% 379. Every governor must present annually a list, revised b 
the priest of the district, of all the inhabitants in his district of 
both sexes, and of those of their children who are old enough to 
help in the fields. 

8 430. The officers shall forward the emigrants on to Cagayan 
and Sew Biscay, and will be entrusted with 5 dollars for that 
purpose, which must be repaid by each individual, as they c 
be allowed to remain indebted in their province. 

I 436. Further it is ordered by the "Buen Gobiemo" (good I 
governor) that no Indian shall be liable for a sum exceeding 
5 dollars, incurred either as a loan or a simple debt. Thus the 
claim of a higher sum can not impede the emigration. 

§ 437. The Hacienda (Exchequer) shall pay the 
money and the coat of maintenance from Ilocos. 

S 433. They are to be provided with the means of procuring 
cattle, tools, Ac, until the first harvest (although the Indian is 
only liable for 5 dollars). 

§ 439. Such advances are, it Is true, personal and individual;! 
but, in the case of death or flight of the debtor, the whole vilL 
is to be liable for the amount due. 

Tobacco {NicoHana tuhacum, L.) was introduced into the Philip*! 
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piQes sooD after the arrival of the SpaoiurdB hy the misaionorie^ 
who hroug-ht the seed with thom from Mexico.* The soil and 
climate being favourable to its production, and the pleasure 
derived from it being speedily diecovored by the nativea, naturally 
assisted in its rupid adoption. Next to the Cuban tohocco and 
few Boits of Tiirlcisbt it is admitted to be the beat; and in the' 
colony it is assorted by competent judges that it would 
surpass all others, if the existing regulations were abolished and 
free trade eatablished. 

There can be no doubt in the nu'nds of impartial observers tl 
the quality and quantity of the produce might be considerab) 
increased by such a change ; on the other hand, many of the 
prejudiced officials certainly maintain the direct contrary. The 
real question is, -to what extent these exjjectations may be 
realised in the fulfilment of such a measure ; of course, bearing 
in mind that the judgment is swayed by a strong desire for the 
abolition of a system which Interferes at present with their 
prospects of gain. But the fact is that, even now, the native 

■ The kibacca in China appean tohsTD come bom the FhilippJneB. "The memo- 
nndk discorered in Wang-Lao lesye uo possible doubt thut it was first introduGcd 
into South China from the Philippine Islaoda in the siiteeoth ruid aevDntpenth 
centnrj, mnst probably by way of Japan. "^ — [Safaaitd Qhttki, Chiiu unci Jnpaii, 
May Slat, 18fl7.] 

From S<:hlege1, in Bataria, it waa brought by the Portugueae into Jnpan Botne- 
irhere botween the yoara 1S73 and 1591, and spread itaclf ao rapidly in (Jhina Chat 
La early aa 1638, that the sale of it was forliidden uuder penalty of 
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beheading. 

Aooutdiiig to Notct 
tobacco waa quite cum 
Hitlory MitttUnKii, it \> 
into Fukii'n about tin 
and was known as Tac 

t Weat Cuba pr.idu 
from 2D to 110 thalcra the cirt. ; piclied eurta being valued at from H 
tliJera per cwt. Cubs proJuooa 610,000 cwt. The cigars exhibited in the I'arii 
Exhibition of 1867 were worth from 3S to 370 tljalsrs per lh"UB(uid. The number 
of eigne aonaatly exported ia eatimated at about 6,000,000. (Jury Report, v., Z16.) 
In Jeni^je-Earasu (Salooic^) I7,fi00 cwt. are oblsined annually, of which 2,S00 
cwt. are of Ibe first quality : the enat U 7i. the oka (about 3: ]«r lb.). Picked aorta 
■re worth lo*. per lb., and even more. — Sitladm Bti/, La TwqHi4 a T EtpmiiioH, p. 91. 



China and Japan, 31i>t July, iB67, the uso of 
Muntchu " army. In a Chinoaa work, Natural 
fen t'aao (literally amoko plant) was introduced 
end of the Wan-li Government, between lt;3 and 10:iO, 
pa-ku (from Tombaku)." 

the beat tobacco, the famous Vueltn abajo, 400,000 cwt. at 



MANILLA TOBACCO. 

grown tobacco, notwithBtaiiding ull the defects inseparable from 
an illicit trade, is equal to that produced by the Government 
officials in their own factories, and is valued at tho some rate 
with many of the Huhana brands ; and tho Government cigars of 
the Philippines are preferred to all others throughout Eastern 
Asia. Indeed, rich merchants, to whom a difference of price is 
no object, as a rule take the Manilla cigars before Habanas. 

According to Agius (" Memoria," 1871), in the European 
market the Manilla tobacco was admitted to be without any rival, 
with the sole exception of the Vuelta abajo of Cuba; and most 
certainly in the Asiatic and Oceanic ports its superior quality 
was undisputed, as the Habana tobacco loses its flavour on the 
long voyage to these countries ; but now, from year to year, it 
is surely losing its reputation. If, then, tho Manilla cigars have 
not hitherto succeeded in making themselves acceptable in Europe 
on account of their inferiority, the blame is attributable simply 
to the system of compulsory labour, and tho chronic insolvency 
of the Colonial Exchequer, whilst the produce of other tobacco 
countries has steadily progressed in quality in consequence of 
fi-ee competition. The fame of the Manilla cigars may also have 
suffered in some slight measure from the wide-spread, though , 
perfectly erroneous, idea that they contained opium. 

-How greatly the produce might be increased by means of f 
trade is shown under other circumstances by the example of Cuba. 
At the time when the Government there monopolised the tobacco 
trade, the crops were only partly sufficient to cover the homo 
consumption ; whereas, at tho present time, Cuba supplies all thi 
markets of the world.* 

The decision of the Captain- General of Gandard upon this 

• " In Cubi tho tob»coo induitry b entirely frw. Tho eitmordinary incrcem of 
the trada and the improved qnality of tha tobaocoare, in great moaaurs, W beasorihed 
to Ihe honest compalitioo siJatiDg bol«eon tb« (noluriM, who receiva no other 
protection from the Governnient thiia *. revo^ilion of theii opentioiii." — (/wry 
RipBr{. 1867, T., 376.) 
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question is in the liigtest degree worthy of notice. In a ] 
Report to the Coloniul Minister, March, 1868, concerning^ 
measure for rendering tlie reguhitions of the tobacco ir 
still more stringent, he says : " If the tobacco cultivation d 
placed without resln'ction into the hands of private tradors, "i 
shall most probably, in a few years, be in a position to o 
nearly all the markets in the world." Moat of the islands J 
duce tobacco. According to the quality of the produce, 
tobacco provinces rank in the following order : Ist, Cagayai 
Tsabel ; 2iid, Ygorrotea ; 3rd, Island of Mindanao ; 4th, BisByot 
5th, New Ecija. 

From the Government Order, dated 20th November, 1625,-^ 
is evident that even at that early period the sole of betel i 
palm spirit {t«ddy), tobacco, Ac, was a Government monopoly : 
but it does not seem 4o have been very strictly carried out. The 
tobacco monopoly, as it stands at present, the whole trade of 
which from the sowing of the seedling plants to the sale of the 
manufactured article ia exclusively in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, was first introduced by Captain- General Jos^ Basco y 
Burgas. And a Government Order, under date 9th January, 
17S0 (confirmed by Departmental Reguhitions, 13th December, 
1781), further enacted that the tobacco reguhttions should be 
extended to the Philippine Islands, in like manner as in all 
Bpanish possessions in this and the other hemisphere (de uno y 
otro mondo). 

Before the administration of this very jealous Governor, for 
a period of two hundred years the colony received annual 
contributions from Now Sp.iin (Situado de Nuova Espaiia). In 
order to relieve the Spanish Exchequer from this charge, Basco 
introduced (at that time national economic ideas prevailed of 
making the natural resources of a State supply its immediate 
wants) a plan upon which, lifty years later, Java modelled ita 
"Culture System." In the Philippines, however, the conditions 



GOVERNMENT MONOPOW. 

for this e^etem were leea fuvourable. In addition to the 
alight submissiveneas of the popuhitiun, there were two 
obat-acles in the opposition of the priests and the want of trusU 
worthy ofiieials. Of all the provincial trades brought intd 
existence by the energy of Basco, tbe indigo cultivation is the 
only one that remainB in the hands of private individuals, the 
tobacco trade still being a Government monopoly.* Baaco first 
of all confined the monopoly to the provinces immediately con- 
tiguous to the capital, in all of which the cultivation of tobacco 
was ibrbidden under penalty of severe punishment, except by 
persona duly authorised and in the service of the Government, t 
In the other provinces the cultivation was to a certain extent per- 
mitted ; but the supply remaining after deduction of what waa 
consumed in each province was allowed to be sold to the OovenM 
ment only. i 

In the Bisayas the magiistratea purchased the tobacco for tbe 
Government and paid for it at the rate previously fixed by the 
Government factories at Manilla ; and they were allowed to employ 
the surplus money of the Government treasury chest for this pur- 
pose. A worse system than this could scarcely be devised. OflS- 
ciuls, thinking only of their own private advantage, suffered no 
competition in their provinces, employed their official power to 
opprosa the producer to the utmost extent, and thereby naturally 
checked tho production ; and the Government treasury cheet 
consequently suffered frequent losses through bankruptcies, inas- 
much US the magistrates, who drew a salary of 600 dollars, and 
paid a license of from 100 to 300 dollars for the right of trading, 

" Bb«o iil«o introduced the cnllivation of silk, and hud <,fiO0,oni) niulbcrry tree* 
plankd io tbs CiiiiiHiineB. This indiulry, iniDiediiitoly upon his retimnunt, wu 
allowed lo full into deciiy. 

t According to Lupfroaae, Ihis mMsiiro occasioned a lovoU in all parts of Iho 
ialand, vhich liad to be snpprensed by force of arms. Tn the eame manner Uu) 
moDopoly introduced into America at the aame time brought about a danf^eroua 
iniurruction. and waa the meana 'if reducing Vem-iucJa to a elate of eilntme 
poverty, and, in fact, wai the- causp of the eubKquoat doHiirnll ol tbu i^ulony. 
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make money quickly, engaged in the most hazardoi 
speculalioQH. 

In 1814 tliis stupid arrangement was first put an 
forthwith the tobacco supplies from the Biaayas increased, 
through the competition of the private dealers, who then, for 
the first time, had the power of purchase ; and from 1839 the 
planters were empowered to obtain higher prices than those 
aSbrded by the greedy monopolising magistrates. At preaeati 
the following general regulations are in force, subject, how* 
to continual variation in details. 

By a Departmental Order, 5th September, 1865, the cultivation 
of tobacco was permitted in all the provinces, though the produce 
was allowed to ho sold only to the Government at the price regu- 
lated by them. The wholesale purchases are made in Luzon and 
the adjacent islands in fardos,* by "colleccion," that is, direct 
through the finance officials, who have the management of the 
plants from the sowing ; hut in the Bisayas by " acopio ; " that is, 
the Government ofiicials buy up the tobacco tendered by the 
growera or speculators by the cwt. 

In the Bisayas and in Mindanao everybody is allowed 
manufacture cigars for his own particular use, though tri 
therein is strictly prohibited ; and advances to the tobacco 
growers are also made there ; while in Luzon and the neigh- 
bouring islands the Government provides seed and seedling plants. 
Here, however, no land which is adapted to the cultivation of 
tobacco is allowed to be used for any other pui-posc of agri- 
culture. ■ 

As the Financial Administration is unable to classify tfil 
tobacco at its true value, as might be done were free competition 
permitted, they have adopted the expedient of determining the 
price by the size of the leaves ; the care necessary to be bestowed 

• k. &11I0 (puk) eontaiiu 40 nmao* (bundlea) ; i maDo = 
manojlto ^ 10 leaTci. ReBuUtioDi, \ T. 
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FQpon the training of thti plants in order to produce' leaves of 
I the required size being at least a guarantee of a certain amount 
[ of proper attention aud handling, even if it be productive of no 
I other direct good,* 

It is well known at Madrid how the tobacco monopoly, by 
, oppressing the wretched population, interferes with the prosperity 
I of the colony ; yet, to the present day, the Govemment measures 



I 



• 1 ho rollowirig regulatiom are in force throughout Luzon ; — lat. Four clasaei of 
tobacco will he purchaHL'd. 2iid. Tbe.ie claaara are thus apecified ; the llrat to cod- 
dot of Itave* at least 18 iochaa long {Om 118) ; the second of laaTeti between U and 
18 inched (Om Z2b) ; the third of leaves between 10 nod 14 inches (Oui 2^1^] ; and 
the fourth of leaves at least 7 inches in length [Om 163). Smaller leaves will not be 
accepted. This last limitation, however, has recently been abandoned, so that tha 
quality of the tobacco a continually depreciating in the hiinds of the Oovemment, 
irho have added two other classes. 

A fardo, 1st class, weighs 60 lbs., and in lS<i7 the Guvernment rate of pay 
vas as follows :— 

1 Fardo, tst class, 60 Ihs 9'SO doUnrs. 
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—Sighih ConnihT Report. 

The following table gives the difiarent brands of dgara manufacturod by tlie 
Oovernment, and the prices »b which Ibej- could be bought in l!t6T in Efitanco U.c. 
a place privileged for the sale} :— 



1 


Menu|CluK». 


Co™,™^^!!.!,™ 


U.„.w„J 


Pet 

lOTobiu* 


lOoS. 


Par 
tigmt. 


oigsninBU 
urota. 


Imperiales 

Prima Veguiro . . . 

Segnnds do 

Prima superi6r FUipino 
Segunda do. do. . 
Torcfra do. do. . 
Prima Filipino - ■ . 

Segnnda do 

Prima Cortbdo . . . 
S-'gundado 

Prima B'alIda,W(!a '. 
Segunda do. do. . . 


The same. 

Do. 

Hescalia. 

Do. 

None. 

Londrei. 

Superior Habsno. 

Habano. j 
The same. 
Do. 
Segunda Balldo. 

None: 


Dols. 
37 -oO 
37-50 

SBOO 

ii'do 

21'00 
21-00 
24-00 
20'SO 
18-76 
18-7fi 


30'06 
30'00 

26 '00 
1900 
lfl-10 
15-00 

867J 
ISOO 

8-57i 


■emu. 
\ 


2 
3 

I 
3 


00 
00 
00 

ioo 
Me 

fiO 
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hine been so arriinged as to exact a still larger gain from this 
veiy impolitic source of revenue. 

A Governmeut Order of January, 1866, directed the tobacco 
cultivation in the Philippines to be extended as much as possible, 
in order to satisfy the requirements of the colony, the mother 
country, and also the export trade ; and in the memorial already 
quoted, " reforms " are proposed by the Captain- General, in the 
spirit of the story of the goose with golden eggs. By grafting 
new monopolies upon those already existing, he believes that 
the tobacco produce can be increased from 182,102 cwt. {average 
of the years 1800 to 1867) to 600,000, and even 800,000 cwt. 
Meantime, with a view to obtaining increased prices, the Govern- 
ment resolved to export the tobacco themselves to the usual 
markets for sale ; and in the year 1868 this resolution was really 
carried out. It was sent to London, where it ."secured so favour- 
able a market that it was at once decreed that no tobacco in 
Manilla should thenceforth be sold at less than 25 dollars per 
cwt.* This decree, however, referred only to the first three 
qualities, the quantify of which decreased in a relative measure 
with the increased pressure ujwn the population. Even in the 
table annexed to the record of T^a Gdndara this is very clearly 
shown. Whilst the total produce for 1867 stood at 176,018 cwt. 
(not much under the average of the years 1860 to 1867, viz., 
182,102 cwt.),- the tobacco of the first class had decreased in 
quantity since 1802 from over 13,000 to less than -^000 cwt. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, the greater part of which 
would before have been burnt, but which now form no incon- 
siderable portion of the total crop, are in the open markets 
positively unsaleable, and can be utilised only in the form of a 
bonus to Spiiin. which annually receives, under the title of 



• On Bii iivoiBK'! 407,,500,000 of cignrs and 1,011, 0( 
unsually. thr wi ight of vbicb togethoc i« about £6, 
i« pTBii awiij- in ibe funn of gratviitiea. 



rsv tobnci'O are exported 

:wt. BftBT dedui'tJDg wh>t 
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" atenciones a la peninsula," upwards of 100,000 uwt. If the 
colony were not conapelled to pay half the freight of tJiese gifts, 
Spain would certainly aak to be relieved of these " marks of atten- 
tion." Seeing that, according to the decision of the chief of the 
Govemment, the greater portion of this tobacco is of such in- 
ferior quality that it can find no purchaser at any price, it ia 
impossible that its value should cover either the cost of carriage 
or the customs duty. Moreover, this tobacco tribute is a great 
burden on the colonial budget; which, in spite of all deticitfl, is 
. charged with the expenses attending the collection of the tobacco, 
its packing, its cost of local transport, and halt' the expense of its 
carriage to Europe. 

March, 1871, was to witness the advent of the Happy Age in 
the realisation of La G&ndaru's proposals. The In tendon t- 
General of the Exchequer laid an excellent statement before 
the Colonial Minister, pointing out plainly to the chief of the 
Government the disadvantages arising from this mode of adminis- 
tration, and urging the immediate repeal of the monopoly. In 
the next place proof was adduced, supported by official vouchers, 
that the profits derived from the tobacco monopoly were much 
smaller than usual. The total average receipts of tho tobacco 
administration for the five years 1865 t« 18ti9, according to official 
accounts, amounted to 5,367,262 dollars; for the years 1866 to 
1870, only 5,240,9^5 dollars. The expenses cannot be accurately 
estimated, inasmuch as there are no strict accounts obtainable ; if, 
however, the respective expenses charged in the colonial biidget 
are added together, they amount to 3.717,''i22 dollars, of which 
1,812,250 dollars is for purchase of raw tobacco. 

Besides these expenses pertaining exclusively to the tobacco 
administration there are still many other different items to be taken 
into account ; yet the cost incurred in this branch of the service 
would be saved, if not altogether, at least largely, if the State 
surrendered the tobacco monopoly. The total of the disburse- 
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ments must certainly, at the very lowest, be estimated at 4,000,000 
dollars; so, therefore, the State receives only a net profit of 
1,367,000 dollars; but even this is not to be reckoned on in the 
future, for if the Government does not speedily ceaso carrying on 
this trade, they will ho forced into a very considerable and un- 
avoidable expense. To begin with, they must erect new factories 
and warehouses ; better machinery must he bought ; wages will 
have to ho considerably increased; and, above all, ineana must be 
devised to pay off the enormous sum of 1,600,000 dollars, in 
which the Government is indebted to the peasants for the crops 
of 1869 and 1870, and to assure cash payments for future harvests. 
This is the only possibile mode of preventing the decay of tho 
tobacco cultivation in the different provinces, as well as relieving 
the misery of tho wretched inhabitants, 

At the same time Agius pointed out how trifling in reality 
the arrears were on account of which the Government was 
abandoning the future of the colony, and showed the misfortunes 
reaidting from the monopoly. He represented that the people of 
the tobacco district, who were the richest and most contented of 
all in the Archipelago, found themselves plunged into the deepest 
distress after the increase of the Government dues. They were, 
in fact, far more cruelly treated than the slaves in Cuba, who, 
from self-interested motives, are we 11 -nourished and taken care of; 
whereas in this case, the produce of compulsory labour has to be 
delivered to the State at an arbitrarily doterniined price; and 
even this price is paid only when the condition of the treasury, 
which is invariably in difficulties, permits. Frequently their 
very means of aubaistence failed them, in consequence of their 
being forbidden to carry on the cultivation ; and the unfortunate 
people, having no other resources for the relief of their pressing 
necessities, were compelled to alienate the debtor's bond, which 
purchased the fruits of their enforced toil but had been left 
unpaid. Thus, for an inconsiderable deficit of about I ,■'}•') 0,000 
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duUars, the whole population of one of the richest provincee is 
thrown into abject misery ; a deep-rooted hatred naturally arises 
between the people iind their rulers; and incessant war ensues 
betwean the authorities and their subjects. Besides which, an 
extremely dangerous class of smugglers have recently arisen, 
who even now do not confine themselves to mere smuggling, but 
who, on the very first opportunity presented by the prevailing 
discontent, will band themselves together in one solid body. The 
official adminiatratorH, too, are charged with gross bribery and 
corruption ; which, whether true or not, occasions great scandal, 
and engenders increasing disrespect and distrust of the colonial 
administration as well as of the Spanish people generally. • 

The preceding record of facts has been not only written, but 
also printed ; and it seems to indicate that grudually in Spain, 
and also in wider circles, people are becoming convinced of the 
untenableness of the tobacco monopoly ; yet, in spite of this 
powerful review, it is considered doubtful by competent judges 
whether it will be given up so long as there are any apparent or 
appreciable returns derived therc&om. These acknowledged evils 
have long been known to the OolonJal Government ; but, from 
the frequent changes of ministers, and the increasing want of 
money, the Government is compelled, so long as they are in office, 
to use all possible means of obtaining profits, and to abstain from 
currying out these urgent reforms lest their own immediate down- 
full should be involved therein. Let us, however, cherish the 
hope that increased demand will cause a rise in the prices ; a 
few particularly good crops, and other propitious circumstances, 
would relieve at once the Colonial Exchequer from its diffi- 
culties ; and then the tobacco monopoly might be cheerfully 

■ The poor peasant being brooght into this ntuHtion Snda iL rery hnrd to 
Duuiiltia hill familf . He is compeUtil lo borroir maney aX an eiorbitunt tate of 
intereit, and, oonaequeiitly. links dt-eper and deeper iat'i debt ind miMry. TIib dread 
of fines OF bodily punishment, rather than the prospect of high prices. i« the chief 
method \\y wbith Ihe supplies i-sn be kept up.— (Rfpcrt of the Koeclish Coiiaul.) 
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surrendered, Oue circumstance favourable to the economical 

mamtgement of the State that would be produced by the sur- 
render of the tobacco monopoly would be the abolition of tho 
numerous array of officials which its administration requires. 
This might, however, operate revorsely in Spain. Tho number_ 
of place-hunters that would be created thereby must be 
welcome to the ministers in power, who would thus havi 
opportunity of providing their creatures with profitable placeei 
or of shipping off inconvenient persons to the Antipodes from 
the mother-couiilry, free of cost. The colony, be it known, has 
not only to pay the salaries, but also to bear the costs of their 
outward and homeward voyages. Any way, tho custom is so 
liberally patronised that occasionally new places have to be 
created in order to make room for the nowlj' arrived nominees. * 

At the time of my visit, the royal factories could not turn out 
a supply of cigars commensurate with the requirements of com- 
merce ; and this brought about a pecuhar condition of things ; 
the wholuBale dealer, who purchased cigars in very considerable 
quantities at the Government auctions, paying higher than the 
retail rates at which ho could buy them singly in tho estancia. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the merchants drawing their stocks 
from the estanoiaa, it was determined that only a certain quantity 
should be purchased, which limit no merchant dared exceed. 
A very intricate system of control, assisted by espionage, had to 

* From Deceinbor 1853 to November 1894 ths oolony poBSCEsed four captaiaa- 
general ((.wu off c tiro >irid two {iroviaionul). In ISoO a Dew DOmiuee, Oidor 
(member of the ^uprome Court of Judicature) who with bis family voyaged to 
Aliutilln \>y the Cape, found, apoa hu Hnivol, bia lucooasor already in office, the 
lattr^r buviug truvelk'd by wuy ol Sukb. Suoh circunulauces need not dcaaioa 
gDTprile when it ia remembered how such operaliong are repealed in SpKin itself. 

Aocordiiig to an eaaay in the BmM Naliimalc, April, 1867. Spain baa hod, I'rom 1834 
to 1802. I.e. sinct the accosuon of laabella, 4 Cunatitutioni-, 28 PHrliuiuenta, 47 
Chief Miiiiaters, 619 Cabinet Minirtera, nnd 68 Uinislen of the lulerior ; of which 
List cloaa of offioials each, ou an avenge, wna in power only ux monthii. For ten 
ye<ir« pnat tbo Miuiatec of Finance has not remsiiied in office longer than two 
tiinntha; and eince that time, par Licularly since 1B68, Iho changes have followed 
one mtothur wiLb still greater rapidity. 
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bo employed in seeing that no one, through different ugents and 
different estancias, collected more than the authorised supply ; 
and violation of this rule, when discovered, was punished by con- 
fiscation of the offender's stock. Everybody was free to purchase 
cigars in the estancia, bat nobody was permitted to sell u chest of 
cigars to an acquaintance at cost price. Several Spaniards with 
whom I have spoken concerning these strange regulations main- 
tained them to be perfectly just, as otherwise all the cigars would 
be carried off by foreigners, and they would not bo able themselves 
in their own colony to smoke a decent cigar. 

There was, as I afterwards leamt, a still more urgent reason for 
the existence of these decrees. The Government valued their 
own gold at sixteen dollars per ounce, while in commerce it 
fetched less, and the premium on silver had, at one time, risen to 
thirty-three per cent. Moreover, on account of the insufficient 
quantity of copper money for minor currency, the small change 
frequently gained a premium on the silver dollar, so much so 
that by every purchaser not less than half a dollar was realised. 
In exchanging the dollar from five to fifteen per cent, discount 
was charged ; it was profitable, therefore, to purchase cigars in 
the cstancias with the gold ounce, and then to retail them in 
smaller quantities nominally at the rutc of the esl-anciue. Doth 
premiums together might in an extreme case amount to as much 
as 43 per cent. • 

■ The n»iM)D of thii premium on silver wu, that Iha ChinoM bought up all the 
Sponieh and Uexioan doUara, in order to aend them to China, where tfaoy an 
worth mora Ihan other dollurB, being known from the vc>y.ige of Nao thither in 
olden timoB, and being current in the inland pro»iDce«. (The tigheet price there 
can be obtained fur a Carina III.) 

A mint erected in Manilla linuo that time, which at leiiBt aupporta itaelf. if the 
Oovernment haa derived no other advantage from il, hu removed this difflcalty. 
The Chinese are accuatumud to bring gold anil silver aa cunenoy, mixed aliio with 
foreign coinage, to Manilla for the purpoao of buying the produce of the countrjr; 
and all this the nutive inen:han(B hud recoinod. At first oi'ly eilver ouncea wera 
usually obtainuble in Manilla, guld ounce* very rarely. This occasioned sueh ft 
Btt.'ady importalion thut the conditions were comptolely reversed. In the Govem- 
niunt liiauhiMjuer the gold and silver dollar are al»aya rerkunod at the aiane value. 

z 2 
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Not being able to give a description of the cultivation of 
tobacco from personal knowledge and experience, I refer tbe 
reader to tbe following sbort extract from the " Cart ilia 
Agricola" : — 

DirectioM for preparing and laying out the seed beds. — A suitable 
piece of land is to be enclosed quadrilaterally by boundaries, 
ploughed two or three times, cleared of all weeds and roots, made 
somewhat sloping, and surrounded by a shallow ditch, the bed of 
which is to be divided by drains about 2 feet wide. The soil of 
the same must be very fine, must be ground almost as fine as 
powder, otherwise it will not mix freely and thoroughly with 
the extremely fine tobacco seed. The seed is to be washed, and 
then suspended in cloths during the day, in order to allow the 
water to run off; after which it is to be mixed with a similar 
quantity of ashes, and strewn carefully over the bed. The sub- 
sequent successfiil results depend entirely upon the careful per- 
formance of this work. From the time the seed first begins to 
sprout, the beds must be kept very clean, in dry weather sprinkled 
daily, and protected from birds and animals by brambles strewn 
over, and by means of light mats from storms and heavy rains. 
After two months the plants will be between five and six inches 
high, and generally have firom four to six leaves ; they must then 
be rephinted. This occurs, supposing the seed-beds to have been 
prepared in September, about the beginning or the middle of 
November. A second sowing takes place on the 15th of October, 
as much as a precaution against possible failure, as for obtaining 
plants for the lowlands. 

Concerning the land most advantageous to the tobacco and its 
cultivation. Replanting of the seedlings. — Land must be chosen of 
middling grain ; somewhat difficult, calciferous soil is particularly 
recommended, when it is richly manured with the remains of 
decayed plants, and not less than two feet deep ; and the deeper 
the roots are inserted the higher will the plant grow. Of all the 
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land adapted to the tobacco cultivation, that in Cagayiin is tho 
beat, as from the overflowing of the large streams, which occurs 
every year, it is laid under water, and annually receives a new 
stratum of mud, whicli renders the soil particularly productive. 
Plantations prepared upon such soil differ very materially from 
those less favoured and situated on a higher level. In the 
former the plants shoot up quickly as soon as the roots strike ; in 
tho latter they grow slowly and only reach a middling height. 
Again, in the fertile soil the plants produce quantities of large, 
strong, juicy leaves, giving promise of a splendid harvest. In 
the other case the plants remain considerably amiiller and grow 
sparsely. Sometimes, however, even the lowlands are Booded in 
January and February, and also in March, when the tobacco 
has already been transplanted, and grown to some little height. 
In that event everything is irreparably lost, particularly if the 
flood should occur at a time when it is too late to lay out new 
plantations. High-lying land also must, therefore, be cultivated, 
which perhaps by very careful attention might yield a similar 
return. In October these fields must be ploughed three or four 
times, and harrowed twice or thrice. On account of the floods, 
the lowlands cannot be ploughed until the end of December, or the 
middle of January; when the work is light and simple. The 
strongest plants in the seed-beds are chosen, and set in the 
prepared groimd at a distance of three feet from each other, care 
being takeu that the earth clinging to the roots is not shaken ofl*. 
Of the care >teef»mry to be bestowed upon the plants. — In the 
east a little screen, formed hy two clods, is to he erected, with a 
view to protecting tho plant from the morning sun, and retaining 
the dew for a longer time. The weeds to be carefully extermi- 
nated, and the wild shoots removed. A grub which occasionally 
appears in great numbers is particularly dangerous. Eain is 
very injurious immediately before the ripening, when the plants 
are no longer in a condition to secrete the gummy substance so 
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essential to the tobuoco, wkich, being soluble in water, ifDuld be ] 
drawn off by the action of the rain. Tobacco which has beeo ' 
exposed to bad weather is always deficient in juice and flavour, 
and is full of white spots, a certain sign of its bad quality. The 
injury is all the greater the nearer the tobacco is to its ripening 
period ; the leaves hanging down to the ground then decay, and i 
must be removed. If the subsoil is not deep enough, a carefully I 
tended plant will turn yellow, and nearly wither away. In wet 
years this does not occur so generally, as the roots in insufficient I 
depth arc enabled to find enough moisture. 

Cuftiiiff and mirnipitlu/ion of the leaves in the dtymg shed. — The 
topmost leaves ripen first ; they are then of a dark yellow colour, 
and inflexible. They must be cut off as they ripen, collected i 
into bundles, and brought to the shed in covered carts. In 
wet or cloudy weather, when tbo nightly dews have not been 
thoroughly evaporated by the aun, they must not be cut. In the 
shed the leaves are to hang upon cords or split Spanish cane, with 
sufficient room between them for ventilation and drying. The 
dried leaves are then laid in piles, which must not be too big, and 
frequently turned over. Extreme care must be taken that they 
do not become overheated and ferment too strongly. This 
operation, which is of the utmost importance to the quality of the 
tobacco, demands great attention and skill, and must be continued 
until nothing but on aromatic smell of tobacco can be noticed ,■ 
coming from the leaves : but the necessary skill for this manipula-J 
tion is only to be acquired by long practice, and not from any I 
written instructions. 




I HAVE still to apeak of an important portion of the 
lation, viz. tlio Chinese, who uro destined to piny a remarkable 
part, inasmuch as the development of the land -cultivation 
demanded by the increasing trade and commercial intercourse can 
be effected only by Chinese industry and perBeverance, 

Manilla has always been a favourite place for Chinese imnii- 
gronta ; and neither the hostility of the people, nor oppi-easing 
and prohibitory decrees for a long time on the part of the Qovem- 
ment, not even the repeated massacres, have been able to prevent 
their coming. The position of the islands, south-east of two of 
the moat important of the Chinese provinces, must necessarily 
have brought about a trade between the two countries very early, 
aa ahipa can make the voyage in either direction with a moderate 
wind, aa well in the south-weat as the north-euat monsoon. In 
a few old writers may even be found the assertion that the 
Philippine Islands were at one time subject to the dominion of 
China; and Father Gaubil ("Lettrea Edifiuntea") mentions that 
Joung-lo (of the Ming dynasty) maintained a 8eet consisting of 
30,000 men, which at different times proceeded to Manilla. The 
presence of this fleet as early as the arrival of Magellan in the 
extreme east of the archipelago, as well aa the China plates and^ 
earthenw are yc flsels d iacovered in the excavation.^, plainly show 
tbat the triide with China had extended far earlier to the most 
distant islands of the archipelago. It formed the chief snp- 
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port of the ywung Spanish colouy, aud, after the rise of tbi 
Encomiendtts, waa nearly tlie oiily source of ita prosperity, 
was fearod that the junka would offer their cargoea to the Dutcli ■ 
if any obstacle wae pvit in the way of their eomiiig to Manilla. 
The colony certainly could not maintain its position without the 
" Sangleyes,'" who came annually in great numbcra in the junks 
from China, and spreud all over the eountry and in the towns 
as shopkeepers, artisaus, gardeners, and fishermen ; beaidea^ 
which, tliey were the only skilful and industrious worker 
the Indians under the priestly domination had forgotten alto 
getber many trades which tbey had engaged in in former timei 
I take these facts from Morga. 

In spite of ull this, the Spaniards have, from the very oom^ 
meucement, endeavoured rigorously to limit the number of (hi 
Chinese ; who were then, as they are now, envied and I 
by the Indiiins for their industry, frugality, and cunning, 
by which meana they soon became rich. Thoy were an abomi- 
nation, moreover, in the eyes of the priests as being irreclaimable 
heathens, whose example prevented the natives from making pro- 
gress in the direction of Christianity ; and the Government 
feared them on account of the strong bond of union existing be- 
tween them, and as being subjects of so powerful a nation, whose 
idoso proximity threatened the small body of Spaniards with 
destruction, t Fortunately for the latter, the Ming dynasty, 
which at that time was hastening to its downfall, did not think 
of conquest i but wickedly disposed powers which sprang into 

• The Chinese ware eBnersllj known in the Pliilippines as ■' Sangleyes i" ac- 
cording to ProftsBir Schott, " mnij-liii (in the loiith 8«»ng-loi. alao BBniig-loi) 
warOBlorum ordo." "Sung" ia more ejiiw-ially apjjliod to the travailing tradera, 
in oppoBtionto "kfi," (aiirwoni, 

t . . . " They »re a wicked and vidoua people, and, owing to their numben, and 
tij (heir Iving audi larf^ ealera, they conanuie the proTiiiong and render thom dear 
... It is tnia Ibe town cannot exist witboat the Chinese, as they uj'o the worben 
in all the tradoa and buiincM, and vory jndiutriouB, and work for ttmi 
but fnr that »ory renwin a IcaMr number of them would bu auOicienl."- 
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esiatentie upon tlieir downfall brought tlie colouy into extrc* 
(lunger. 

In the attuck of the noted pirate, Liniahong, in 1574, they 
escaped destruction only by a miracle ; and soon new dangers 
threatened them afresh. In 1603 a few mandarina came to 
Manilla, under the pretence of ascertaining whether the ground 
about Cavite really contained gold. Tlicy were supposed to be 
spiea, uud it was concluded, from their peculiar mission, that an 
attack upon the colony was intended by the Chinese. 

The archbishop and the priests incited the distrust which was 
folt against the numerous Chinese who were settled in Manilla. 
Mutual bate and i^uspioion arose ; both parties feared one another 
and prepared for hostilities. The Chinese commenced the attack; 
but the united forces of the Spaniards being supported by the 
Japanese and the Indians, 23,000. according to other reports 
25,000, of the Chinese were either killed or driven into the 
desert. When the news of this massacre reached China, a 
letter from the Royal Commissioners was sent to the Governor of 
ManillA. That noteworthy document shows in so striking a 
manner how hollow the great Government was at that time that 
I have given a literal translation of it at the end of this chapter. 
After the extennination of the Chinese, food and all other 
necessaries of life were difficult to obtain on account of the utter 
incapacity of the Indians for work ; but by 1605 the number of 
Chinese * had again so increased that a decree was issued limiting 
them to 6,000, "these to be employed in the cultivation of the 
country;" while at the same time their rapid increase was taken 
advantage of by the Cap tain -General for his own interest, as he 
exacted eight dollars from each Chinaman for permission to 
remain. In 1639 the Chinese population had risen to 30,000, 
according to other information 40,000 ; when they revolted and 
were reduced to 7,000. " The natives, who generally were so 
* " RecuiiiUcion," Lib. it., Tit. itiii., Uy. 1. 
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liotless and iudifferent, altowed the utmost eagerness in assistmg 
iu llie massacre of the Chinese, but more from hutred of this 
industrious people than from any feeling of friendship towards 
the Spaniards.* 

The void occasioned by this massacre was soon filled up again 
by Chinese immigrants ; and in 1662 the colony waa once more 
menaced with a new and great danger, by the Chinese pirate 
Kog-seng, who had under hia command between 80,000 and 
100,000 men, and who already had dispoBsussed the Dutch of the 
Island of Formosa. lie demanded the abbolute submission of the 
Philippines ; bis sudden death, however, saved the colony, and 
oecasioned a fresh outbreak of fury against the Chinese settlers in 
Manilla, a great number of whom were butchered in their own 
"quarter" (ghetto), t Some dispersed ond hid themselves; a 
few in their terror plunged into the water or hanged themselves ; 
and a great number fled in small boats to Formosa. J 

In 1709 the jealousy against the Chinese once more had reached 
such a height that they were accused of rebellion, and particularly 
of monopolising the trades; and, with the exception of the moat 
Bcrviceable of the artisans and such of them as were employed by 
the Government, they were once ugain expelled. Spaniah writers 
praiee the salutai'iness of these measures ; alleging that " under 
the pretence of agriculture the Chinese carry on trade ; they are 
cunning and careful, making money and sending it to China, so 
that they defraud the Philippines annuiJly of an enormous 
amount." Sonnerat, however, complains that art, trade, and 
commerce, had not recovered from these severe blows ; though, 
he adds, fortunately the Chinese, in spite of prohibitory decrees, 
are returning through tho corrupt cuniiivance of the governor 
and officials. To the present day they are blamed as being mono- 
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poliats, particularly by the Creoles ; and certainly, by means of 
their steady industry and natural commerciul aptitude, they have 
appropriated nearly all the retail trade to themsolvcB- The sale 
of European imported goods is entirely in their hands ; and the 
wholesale purchase of the produce of the country for export ts 
divided between the Indians, Creoles, and the Chinese, the latter 
taking about one half. Before this time only the Indians and 
Creoles were pennitted to own ships for the purpose of forwarding 
the produce to Manilla. 

In 1757 the jealousy of the Spaniards broke out again in the 
form of a new order from Madrid, directing the expulsion of the 
Chinese ; and in 1759 the decrees of banishment, which were 
repeatedly evaded, were carried into effect : but, as the private 
interests of the officials did not happen to coincide with those of 
the Creole traders, the consequence was " that the Chinese soon 
streamed hack again in incredible numbers," and mode common 
cause with the English upon their invasion in 1762.* Thereupon, 
Sefior Anda commanded " that all the Chinese in the Philippine 
Islands should be hanged," which order was very generally 
carried outt 

The last great Chinese massacre took place in 1819, when the 
aliens wore auspected of having brought about the cholera by 
poisoning the wells. The greater part of the Europeans in 
Manilla also fell victims to the fury of the populace, but the 
Spaniards generally were spared. 

The prejudice of the Spaniards, especially of the Creoles, had 
always been directed against the Chinese tradesmen, who inter- 
fered unpleasantly wilh the profits of the natives; and against 
this class in particular were the laws of limitation aimed. 
The Chinese would willingly have given their attention to farming, 
were it not that the enmity of the Indians generally prevented 
them. A decree, issued in ISOl, commanded all Chinese shop- 
■ Seo followme cbupter. t ZuAigs, svi. 
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keepers to leave Manilla witbiu eight dare, only those who were 
married being allowed to keep shops ; and their residence in the 
provinces was permitted only upon the condition thut they 
confined themselvea entirely to agriculture. Mogifitrates who 
allowed them to leave the distrift over which thoy commanded 
were fined 200 dollars ; the deputy- governor 25 dollars ; and 
the wretched Chinese were punished with from two to three years' 
confinement in irons, In 1839 the penalties against the Chini 
were somewhat mitigated, but those against the magistrates W( 
still maintained on account of their venality. 

In 1843 Chinese ships were placed upon terms of equality 
those of other foreign countries {Leg. Ult., II., 476), 

In 1850 Captain -General UrbJztondo endeavoured to introdi 
Chinese colonial farming, and with this object promised a redi 
tion of the taxes to all agricultural immigrants. Many Chini 
availed themselves of this opportunity in order to escape the 
heavy poll-tax; hut in general they soon betook themselves to 
trading once more. 

Of late years the Chinese have not suffered from the terrible 
mafisocres which used formerly to overtake thera ; neither have 
they sufiered banishment ; the officials being content to swppress 
their activity by means of heavy and oppressive taxes. For 
instance, at the end of 18C7 the Chinese shopkeepers were 
annually taxed 60 dollars for permission to send their goods to 
the weekly market; this was in addition to a tax of from 12 to 
100 dollars on their occupations ; and at the same time thoy 
commanded thenceforth to keep their books in Spanish (Euglii 
Consular Report, 1869), 

The Chinese remain true to their customs and mode of living 
in the Philippines, as they do everywhere else. When they 
outwardly embrace Christianity, it is done merely to facilitate 
marriage, or from some motive conducive to their worldly ad- 
lage ; and occasionally they renounce it, together with their wr 
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in Manilla, when about to return home to China. Very many t 
them, however, beget familiea, are excellent householders, 
their children in time form the moat enterprising, industrioui 
and wealthy portion of the resident population. 

Invigorated by the severe struggle for existence which thej 
have experienced in their own over- populated country, the Chinee 
appear to preserve their capacity for labour perfectly unimpaire 
by any climate. No nation can equal them in contcntednesB, 
industry, porsevcrunce, cunning, skill, and adruitnees in trade* 
and mercantile matters. \Vlien once they gain a looting, th^ 
generally appropriate the best part of the trade to themselves. 
In all parts of external India they have dislodged from i 
field of employment not only their native but, progressively; 
even their European competitors. Not less qualified and eucceaft 
ful are they in the pursuit of agriculture than in trade. Thft 
emigration from the too thickly peopled empire of China 1 
scarcely begun. As yet it is but a small stream, but it v 
by-und-by pour over all the tropical countries of the End 
in one mighty torrent, completely destroying all such miaol 
obstacles as jealous interference and impotent precaution migld 
interpose. 

Over every section of remote India, in the South Sea, in 
Indian Archipelago, in the Southern States of America, 
Chinese seem destined in time either to supplant every othei 
element, or to found a mixed race upon which to stamp that; 
individuality. In the Western States of the Union their numbe]! 
is rapidly on the increase; and the factories iu California i 
worked entirely by them, achieving results that cannot be accom> 
plished by European labour. 

One of the moat interesting of the many questions of Wg^ 
comprehensiveness which connect themselves with the peneti 
tiun of the Mongolian race into America, which up till now i< 
had been the fashion to regard as the inheritance of the Cauoap 
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sians, is tlic relative capacity of labour posaesged by both tbeee 
two great races, who in the Weatem States of America have 
for the first time measured their mutual Btrength in friendly 
rivalry. Both are there represented ia their most energetic 
individuality;' and every nerve will be strained in carrying on 
the struggle, inasmuch as no other country pays for labour at 
so high a rate. 

The conditions, however, arc not quite equal, as the law places 
certain obstacles in the way of the ChinoBe. The courts do not 
protect them sufficiently from insult, which at times is aggra- 
vated into malicious manslaughter through the ill-usage of the 
mob, who hate them bitterly as being reserved, uu companionable 
workers. Nevertlieless, the Chinese immigrants take their stand 
firmly. The western division of the Pacific Railway has been 
chiefly built by the Chinese, who, according to the testimony of 
the engineers, surpass workmen of all other nationalities in dili- 
gence, sobriety, and good conduct. What they lack in physical 
power they make up for in perseverance and working intelli- 

• Nn Bingle [MWple in Europe can in any way compnre with the inhahitanta of 
Calibmio, which, in the eurly years of ita eiietenca, wiu composed only of men in 
the prima of their strength and Hctivily, vrilhout aged people, without vouien, and 
without childran. Their acUrity, in a country whero everything; had to bo prOTidod 
(do civilised neighbour* living irithin aomo hundred miloa or so), and where all 
proviaionB were to be obtained only at a fabuloua cost, was atimulaCed to thii higboet 
pitch. Without here going into Ihe poiticulari of their history, it need only be 
romemherod that they founded, in twenty-live yeara. a powerful Slate, the (kme of 
which has spread all over the world, and around whose borders young territorioi 
have sprung into existence and flourished vigorously ; two of them indeed harjng 
attained to the condition of independent St&tes. After the Califomian gold-diggers 
hod changed the configuration of the ground of entire provinces by having, 
with Titanic might, deposited masses of earth into the sea until thi'y expanded 
into hilly diHtricts, so oa to obtain Iheterrom, with the aid of ingenious machinery, 
the imallost particle of gold which was contained therein, Ibey have aatonishad 
the world in their mpacity of agricultaralista. whose produce is sent even to the 
most distant markets, and everywhere takes the first rank withoat dispute, a Suck 
tnighty results have boon achieved by ik people whose total number scarcely, 
indeed, eiceuds 500,0UU-, and thei-efoio, perhaps, Ibey may not find it an easy 
mailer to withstand the competition of the Chinese. 

\b Many p^rLiiins of the City of Son Francisco were eilended into the bay in this 
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gently together. The unique und nearly incredible performaiu 
that took place on the 28th April, 1869, when ten miles of r 
way track were laid in eleven working hours along a division o 
land which had in no way been prepared beforehand, was accomfl 
plished by Chinese workmen ; and indeed only by thei 
it have been practicable* 

Of course, the superiority of the European in respect of th( 
highest intellectual faculties is not for a moment to he doubt.ed ; 
but, in all branches of commercial life in which cleverness aud 
persevering industry are necessary to success, the Chinese certainly 
appear entitled to the award. To us it appears that the influx of 
Chinese must certainly sooner or later kindle a struggle between 
capital and labour, in order to set a limit upon demands percep-' 
tibly growing beyond moderation. 

The increasing Chinese immigration already intrudes upon tlH 
attention of American statesmen questions of the utmost socia 
and political importance. What influence will this entirely nei 
and strange element exercise over the conformation of Americas 
relations ? Will the Chinese found a State in the States, or g 
into the TTuion on terms of political equality with the oth«q 
citizens, aud form a new race by alliance with the Caucasiai 
element ? These problems, which can only be touched upon t 
in a transitory form, have been dealt with in a masterly mannei 
by "Pumpelly," in his work "Across America and Asia,'* 
published in London in 1870. 



■ Tbe rails, if laid in one contiuuotiB line, vould measure about 103,000 feet, t 
weight of them being 20,000 cwt. Eight ChiDnmea vltb cnj^Hged in Ijio ww 
ralieviiig one nnulher by roun. These men wete cbohten to perfurm this feat 
HCconnt of their purliculHr aoLivily, out of 1U,00D. 

(Thia statement is inuonoot, au fu' nS the fact of the fs&t being accotii plished ' 
the Chinese is concerned. 

Kight Europeana were engnged in thia eitraordinary piece of irork. Dnrtng t 
ra}oidnt(8 which t«ok place in BactanienLo upon the opening uf the line, these m 
were paraded in a ran. with the aci^ouiit of their aplendi'd achiuToment painted 
largo letters on the ouUlde. Certainly nut one of them was a Chinaman. 
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" To the powerful Caplain- General of Luzon. 

" Having been given to understand that the Chinese who prt 
ceeded to the kingdom of Luzon in order to buy and sell 1 
been murdered by the Spaniards, I have investigated the motives 
for these massacres, and begged the King to exercise justice 
upon those who had engaged in these abominable offenccB, with & 
view to security in the future. 

" In former years, before ray arrival here as royal cominissionei 
.1 Chinese merchant named Tioneg, together with three muudarins, 
went with the permission of the King of China from Lu 
Cuvite, for the purpose of prospecting for gold and silver ; which 
appears to have been au excuse, for he found neithtT gold i 
silver; I thereupon prayed the King to punish this impoato 
Tioneg, thereby making patent the strict justice which is en 
eised in China. 

" It waa during the administration of the ex- Viceroy n 
Kunuchs that Tioneg and his companion, named Yanglion, 
uttered the untruth already stated ; aud subsequently I bogged 
the King to transmit all the pupers bearing upon the matton 
together with the minutes of Tioneg's accusation ; when I myself 
examined the before-mentioned papers, and knew that everything 
that the accused Tioneg had said was utterly untrue. 

" I wrote to the King aud stated that, on account of the untruth 
which Tioneg had been guilty of, the Custilians cnterttined tha_ 
suspicion that he wished to make war upon them, and that thsj 
under this idea, had murdered more than 30,000 Chinese i 
Luzon. The King, complying with my request, pimished the 
accused Yanglion, though he omitted to put him to death ; 
neither was Tioneg beheaded or confined in a cage. The Chinese 
people who had settled in Luzon were in no way to blame. I a 
others discussed this with the King in order to ascertain what 1 
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pleasure was in this matter, as well ae in another, namely, a^| 
arrival of two English ships on the coast of Chincheo (Fukien)-^! 
a very dangerous circumstance for China ; and to ohtain H^| 
Majesty's dGuision as to both these most serious matters. ^| 

" We also wrote to the King that he should direct the punisI^S 
ment of both these Chinese; and, in acknowledging our com- 
munication, he replied to us, in respect of the English ships 
which bad arrived in China, that in case they had come for the 
purpose of plundering, they should be immediately commanded to 
depart thence fur Liizon ; and, with regard to the Luzon diificulty, 
that the Costilians should be advised to give no credence to 
rogues and liars from China ; and bitth the Chinese who had dis- 
covered the harbour to the English should be executed forthwith ; 
and that in all other matters upon which we had written to him, 
our will should bo his. Upon receipt of this message by us — 
the Viceroy, the Eunuch, and myself— we hereby send this 
our message to the Governor of Luzon, that his Excellency may 
know the greatness of the King of China and of his Kingdom, 
for he is so powerful that ho commands all upon which the sun 
and moon shine, and also that the Governor of Luzon may learn 
with what great wisdom this mighty kingdom is governed, and 
which power no one lor many years has attempted to insult, 
although the Japanese have sought to disturb the tranquillity of 
Coria, which belongs to the Government of China. They did not 
succeed, but on the contrary were driven out, and Coria has 
remained in perfect security and peace, which those in Luzon weli . 
know by report. H 

" Years ago, after we learnt that so many Chinese perished ilffl 
Luzon on account of Tioneg's lies, many of us mandarins met 
together, and resolved to leave it to the consideration of the King 
to take vengeance for so great a massacre ; and we said as fol- 
lows : — The country of Luzon is a wretched one, and of Tery 
little importance. It was at one time only the abode of devils 
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and serpents ; and only because (within the last few years) so 
large a number of Chinese wont thither for the purpose of trading 
with ihe Custilians bus it improved to such an extent ; in which 
improvement the accnsed Sangleyes materititly assisted by hard 
labour, the walla being raised by thom, houses buQt, and gardens 
laid out, and other matters accomplished of the greatest use to the 
Castiliana ; and now the cjueation is, why has no consideration 
been paid for thcsi services, and these good offices acknowledged 
with thanks, without eraelly murdering bo many people? And 
although we wrote to the King twiee or thrice concerning the 
circ'imstances, be answered ua that he was indignant about the 
before- mentioned octiirrenceB, and said for three reasons it is not 
advisable to execute vengeance, nor to war against Luzon. The 
first is that for a long time till now the Castilians have been friends 
of the Chinese ; the second, that no one can predict whether 
the Castilians or the Chinese would be victorious ; and the third 
and last reason is, booauae those whom tho Castiliana have killed 
were wicked people, ungrateful to China, their native country, 
their elders, and their parents, as they have not returned to China 
now for very many years. These people, said the King, he valued 
but little for the foregoing reasons ; and he conunanded the 
Viceroy, the Eunuch, and myself, to send this letter through those 
messengers, so that all in Iiuzon may knoy that the King of China 
has a generous heart, gi-out forbearance, and much mercy, in not 
deelariug war against Luzon ; and his justice is indeed manifest, 
as he has already punished the liar Tioneg, Now, a.^ the Spaniards 
are wise and intelligent, how does it happen that they are not 
sorry for having massacred so many people, fueling no repentance 
thereat, and also are not kinder to those of the Chinese who are 
Btill left P Then when the Castiliana show a feeling of good-will, 
and the Chinese and Sangleyes who are left after the dispute 
return, and the indebted money ie repaid, and the properly which 
was taken from the Sangleyes restored, then friendship will again 
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exist between this kingdom and that, and every year trading-ships 
shall come and go; but if not, then the King will allow no 
trading, but on the contrary will at once command a thousand 
ships of war to be built, manned with soldiers and relations of the 
slain, and will, with the assistance of other peoples and kingdoms 
who pay tribute to China, wage relentless war, without quarter to 
any one ; and upon its conclusion will present the kingdom of 
Luzon to those who do homage to China. 

** This letter is written by the Visitad or- General on the 12th of 
the second month." 

A contemporary letter of the Governor of Japan forms a some- 
what notable contrast : — 

LETTER OF DAIFUSAMA, GOVERNOR OF JAPAN. 

" To th4' Oovcrnor Don Pedro d/* Aama, in the year 1605. 

'* I have received two letters from your Excellency, as also all 
the donations and presents described in the inventory. Amongst 
them was the wine made from grapes, which I enjoyed very much. 
In former years your Excellency requested that six ships might 
come here, and recently four, which request I have always com- 
plied with. 

"But my great displeasure has been excited by the fact that of 
the four ships upon whose behalf your Excellency interposed, one 
from Antonio made the journey without my permission. This was 
a circumstance of greiit audacity, and a mark of disrespect to me. 
Does your Excellency wish to send that ship to Japan without my 
permission ? 

** Independently of this, your Excellency and others have many 
times discussed with me concerning the antecedents and interests 
of Japan, and many other matters, your requests respecting which 
I cannot comply with. This territory is called Xincoco, which 
means * consecrated to Idols,' which have been honoured with 
the highest reverence from the days of our ancestor imtil now, 

A a2 
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and whose actions I alone can neither undo nor destroy.. Where- 
fore, it is in no way fitting that your laws should be promulgated 
and spread over Japan ; and if, in consequence of these misunder- 
standings, your Excellency's friendship with the kingdom of 
Japan should cease, and with me likewise, it must be so, for I 
must do that which I think is right, and nothing which is con- 
trary to my own pleasure. 

'' Finally, I have heard it frequently said, as a reproach, that 
many Japanese— wicked, corrupt men— go to your kingdom, 
remaining there many years, and then return to Japan. This 
complaint excites my anger, and therefore I must request your 
Excellency henceforth not to allow such persons to return in the 
ships which trade here. Concerning the remaining matters, I 
trust your Excellency will hereafter employ your judgment and 
circumspection in such a manner as to avoid incurring my dis- 
pleasure for the future." 



CHAPTER XSVII. 



The Philippines were discovered by Magellan on the 16th of 
Miirch, 1521 — St. Lazarus's day* But it was not until 1564, 
after many previous efforts had miscarried, that Legfiapi, who 
left New Spain with five ships, took possession of the Archi- 
pelago in the name of Philip II. The discoverer had chris- 
tened the islands after the sanctified Lazarus. This name, 
however, never grew into general use ; the Spaniards persistently 
calling them the Western lalanda — Islas del Pouiente ; and 
the Portuguese, Islas del Oriente. Leg4spi gave them their 
present name in honour of Philip II., who, in hia turn, conferred 
upon them the again extinct name of New Castiie.t 

Legaepi first of all annexed Cebii, and then Panfiy ; and six years 
later, in 1571, he first subdued Manilla, which was at that time 
a village surrounded by palisades, and commenced forthwith the 
construction of a fortified town. The subjection of the remaining 
territory was efiected so quickly that, upon tho death of LegSspi 
(in August, 1572), all the western parts were in possession of the 
Spaniards. Numerous wild tribes in the interior, however, the 

* tlogellon foil on the 27th April, atru<;k b; a poUoned arrov, on the sihkU 
uland of Muctan, lying opposite llie harboui of Cabfi. Hii lieuteount, Sebastiiui de 
Elcsno. doubled the Cape ot Good Hope, and on the 6th SuptombBr, IS22, brought 
bock one of the five ships with whieb Magellan tet sail from St. Lncar in 1619, and 
eigbleen meni under Pigsretta. U> ibe Hame harbour, nnd Ihiu accomplislted the 
firit voyage round the world in three years nnd fourteen days. 

t " According to recent authors they were also named after Villalobos in 1513." — 
MoBQA, p, 5, 
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Mahomedan states of Mindandos and tfie Sulu group, for 
example, have to this day preserved their independence. The 
character of the people, as well as their political disposition, 
favoured the occupancy. There was no mighty power, no old 
dynasty, no influential priestly domination to overcome, no tradi- 
tions of national pride to suppress. The natives were either 
heathens, or recently proselytized superficially to Islamism, and 
lived under numerous petty chiefs, who ruled them despotically, 
made war upon one another, and were easily subdued. One such 
community is called Barangay ; and it forms to this day, though 
in a considerably modified form, the foundation of the constitu- 
tional laws. The Spaniards limited the power of the petty chiefs, 
upheld slavery, and abolished hereditary nobility and dignity, 
substituting in its place an aristocracy created by themselves for 
services rendered to the State ; but they carried out all these 
changes very gradually and cautiously.* The old usages and 

• According to Morga (p. 140) there was neither king nor governor, but 
in each island and province were numorous persons of rank, whose dependants 
and subjects were divided into quaiters (barrios) and families. These petty 
rulers had to render homage by means of tributes from the crops (buiz), also by 
socage or personal seri'ice : but their relations were exempted from such services 
as were rendered by the plebeians (timauas). The dignities of the chieftains 
were hereditary, thoir honours descended also to their wives. If a chief partiru- 
Iftrly distinguished himHclf, then the- rest followed him ; but the Govemment retained 
to themselves the adminisl ration of the Barangays through their own particular 
officials. Concerning the system of Klavery under the native rule, Morga says (p. 
41, abbreviated), — "The natives of these islands are divided into three classes — 
nobles, timauas or plebeians, and the blaves of the former. ITiere are different sorts 
of slaves : some in complete slavery (Saguiguilircs), who work in the house, as 
also their children. Others live with their families in their own houses and render 
service to their lords at sowing and harvest- time, alj^o as boatmen, or in the con- 
struction of house.**, &c. They must attend as often as they are required, and give 
their services without pay or recompense of any kind. They are called Namama- 
hayes ; and their duties and obligations descend to their children and successors. 
Of these Saguiguilircs and Naraamahayes a few are full slaves, some half slave s, 
and others quarter slaves. 

When, for instance, the mother or father was free, the only son would be half 
free, half slave. Supposing there were several sons, the first one inherits the father s 
position, the second that of the mother. When the number is unequal the last one is 
half free and half nlave ; and the descendants bom of such half slaves and those who 
/»re free arc quarter slaves. The half nlaves, whciher saguiguilircs or namamahayes, 
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laws, 80 long as they did not interfere with the natural course ot 
government, remained untouched and were operative by legal 
sanction ; and even in criminal matters their validity was equal 
to those emanating from the Spanish courts. To this day the 
chie& of Barangay, with the exception of those bearing the title 
of " don," have no privileges save exemption from the poll-tax 
and socage service. They are virtually tax-collectors, excepting 
that they are not paid for such service, and their private means 
are made responsible for any deficit. The prudence of such a 
measure might well be doubted, without regard to the fact that 
it tempts the chiefs to embezzlement and extortion ; and it must 
alienate a clas^ of natives who would otherwise be a support to 
the Government. 

Since the measures adopted in alleviation of the conquest and 
occupancy succeeded in so remarkable a manner, the governors 
and their subordinates of those days, at a time when Spain was 
powerful and chivalrous, naturally appear to have been distin- 
guished for wisdom and high spirit. Leg&spi possessed both 
qualities in -a marked degree. Hardy adventurers were tempted 
there, as in America, by privileges and inducements which 
power afforded them ; as well as by the hope, which, for- 
tunately for the coimtry, was never realised, of its being rich 
in auriferous deposits. In Luzon, for instance, Hernando 
Biquel stated that there were many gold-mines in several 
places which were seen by the Spaniards; "the ore is so 
rich that I will not write any more about it, as I might possibly 



aerve their lords equally every month in turns. Half and quarter slaves can, by 
reason of their being partially free, compel their lord to give them their free- 
dom at a previously determined and unfluctuating price : but full slaves do not 
possess this right. A namamahaye is worth half as much as a saguiguilire. 
All slaves are natives." 

Again, at p. 143, he writes : — ** A slave who has children by her lord is thereby 
freed together with her children. The latter, however, are not considered well 
born, and cannot inherit property ; nor do the lights of nobility, supposing in such 
a case the father to possess any, descend to them." 
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come under a Buspicion of cxag^rating ; but I sweur by Christ 
that there is more gold on this island than there is iron in all 
Biscay." They received no pay from the kingdom ; but a formal 
right was given them to profit by any territory which was J 
brought into subjection by them. Some of these expeditions in I 
search of conquest were outerprisea undertaken for private gain, 
others for the benefit of the governor ; and euch service was J 
rewarded by him with grants of lauds, currying an annuity, ) 
oiHces, and other benefits (eucomi^ndas, oficios y aprovechami- 
^ntoe). The grants were at first made for three generations (in 1 
New SiJiiin foi four), but were very soon limited to two ; when I 
Di loB BiuB painted this out as being a measure very prejudi- 
cial to the Crown, " since they wore little prepared to serve Ma I 
Majesty, as their grand- children had fallen into the most extreme J 
poverty." After the death of the feofiee the grant reverted to I 
the iStttto ; and the governor thereupon disposed of it anew. 

The whole country at the outset was completely divided into J 
these livings, the defraying of which formed by far the largest I 
portion of the expenses of the kingdom. Investitures of a similar 1 
nature existed, more or less, in a territory of considerable extent, 
the inhabitants of which had to pay tribute to the feofiee ; and j 
this tribute had to be raised out of agricultural produce, the value I 
of which was fixed by the feudal lord at a very low rate, but sold I 
by him to the Chinese at a considerable profit. The feudal lords, J 
moreover, were not satisfied with these receipts, but hold the J 
natives in a state of slavery, until forbidden by a Bull of Pope I 
Gregory XIV. dated 18th April, 1591, Caffre and negro slaves, I 
whom the Portuguese imported by way of India, were, however, 
still permitted. 

The original holders of feudal tenures amassed considerable I 
booty therefrom. Zuiiiga relates that as early as the time of ] 
Labezares, who was provisional governor between 1572 and 1575, 
he visited the Bisayaa and checked the covetousness of the enco- ] 
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mend^ros, so that at least during hia rule they relaxed 
Bystem of extortion. Towards the end of Laa4nde's goveriimi 
(1575-80) a furious quarrel broke out between the priests and the 
encomenderos ; the hrst preuched against the oppression of the 
hitter, and memorialised Philip II, thereon. The king torn- 
manded that the Indians should be protected, as the extortional 
greed of the feudal chiefs had exceeded all hounds ; and 
natives were then at Liberty to pay their tribute either in money 
or in kind. The result of this well-intentioned regulation 
appears to tavo produced a greater assiduity both in agriculture 
and trade, " us the natives preferred to work without coercion, 
not on account of extreme want." And here I may briefly refer 
to the achievements of Juan de Salc^do, the most illustrious of all 
the conquerors. Supported by his grandfather, LegAspi, wii 
forty-five Spanish soldiers, he fitted out an expedition at 
own expense, embarked at Manilla in May, 1572, examined 
parts of the west coast of the island, landed in all the b 
which were accessible to his light-draught ships, and was » 
received by the natives at most of the places. He generally 
found gi'eat opposition in penetrating into the interior ; yi 
he succeeded in subduing many of the inland tribe: 
when he reached Cape Bogeador, the north-west point of Luzoi 
the extensive territory which at present forms the provinces 
Zamb&tes, Pangasinan, and North and South Ylocos, acknow- 
ledged the Spanish rule. The exhaustion of bis soldiers obliged 
Salc^do to return. In Bigau, the present capital of Soutl) 
Yiocos, he constructed a fort, and left therein for its protect! 
his lieutenant and twenty-five men, while he himself returni 
accompanied only by seventeen soldiers, in three small vei 
In this manner he reached the Cagay&n River, and proceeded 
it until forced by the great number of hostile natives to n 
to the sea. Pursuing the voyage to the east coast, be 
down in 0001*66 of time to Paracali ; where he embarked in 1 
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for Manilla, was citpsiznd, unci rescued from drowning by sorae 
passing Indians. 

In tbe meantime Legaspi had died, and LiiLezares was pro- 
visionally cnrrying on the government. Salcedo heard of this 
with vexation at being passed over ; but, when ho recovered 
from his jealousy, be was entrusted with the subjugation of 
CamarineM, which he accomplished in a short time. In 1574 
he returned to Tlocos, in order to distribute annuities among his 
Boldiers, and to receive his own share. While still employed 
upon the building of Bigim, he discovered the fleet of the 
notorious Chinese pirate, Limabon, who, bent upon taking posses- 
sion of the colony, was then passing that part of the coast with 
sixty-two ships and u large number of soldiers. lie hastened at 
once, with all the help which he oould summon together in the 
neighbourhood, to Manilla, where he was nominated to tbe com- 
mand of the troops, in the place of the already deposed master 
of tbe forces ; and be drove the Chinese from the town, which 
they hud destroyed. They then withdrew to PaugnsinAn, and 
Salc^do burnt their fleet ; which exploit was achieved with very 
groat difficulty. In 157(i this Cortes of the Philippines died. 

Apart from the priests, the iirst-eomors consisted only of 
officials, soldiers and sailors; and to them, naturally, fell 
uU the high profits of the China trade. Manilla was their 
chief market, and it also attracted a great portion of the ex- 
ternal ludian trade, which tbe Portuguese had frightened away 
from Malacca by their excessive cruelty, The Portugut-so, it is 
true, still remained in Macao and the Moluccas : but thoy wanted 
those remittances which were almost exclusively sought after 
by the Chinese, viz., the silver which Manilla received from 
New Spain. In 1580 Portugal, together with all its colonies, 
was handed over to the Spuiiieh Crown ; and the period extending 
from this event to the decay of Portugal (1580-1640) witnessed 
he Philippines at the height of their power and prosperity. 
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The Governor of Mauilla ruled over a part of Mindauao, Sulu, 
the Moluccas^ Formosa, and the original Portuguese possessions 
in Malacca and India. '' All that lies between Cape Singapore 
and Japan is subject to Luzon; their ships cross the ocean to 
China and New Spain, and drive so magnificent a trade that, if 
it were only free, it would be the most extraordinary that the 
world could show. It is in<iredible what glory these islands 
confer upon Spain. The Governor of the Philippines treats with 
the Sings of Cambodia, Japan, China. The first is his ally, the 
last his friend ; and the same with Japan. He declares war or 
peace, without waiting for the command from distant Spain."* 
But the Dutch had now begun the struggle, which they managed 
to carry on against Philip II. in every corner of the world ; 
and even in IGIO Di los Rios complained that he found the 
country very much altered through the progress and advance 
made by the Dutch ; also that the Moros of Mindanao and Sulii, 
feeling that they were supported by Holland, were continually in 
a state of discontent. 

The downfall of Portugal occasioned the loss of her colonies 
once more. Spanish iK)licy, the government of the priests, and 
the jealousy of the Spanish merchants and traders especially, did 
everything that remained to be done to prevent the development 
of agriculture and commerce — perhaps, on the whole, fortunately 
for the natives. 

The subsequent history of the Philippines is, in all its par- 
ticulars, quite as unsatisfactory and uninteresting as that of all 
the other Spanish- American possessions. Ineffectual expeditious 
against pirates, and continual disputes between the clerical and 
secular authorities, form the principal incidents.! 

• Grav. 30. 

t ChnmiaBO (*' Obsei^-ati' »nii and Views/* p. 72), thanks to the trunsliitor of 
Zafiiga, knew that he was in duty bound to dwell at some length over this excellent 
history ; though Znfiiga's narrative is always, comparatively speaking, short and to 
the point. The judieiously abbroviatcd English translation, however, contains nmny 
DiiBComprfjhensions. 
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After the first excitumout of religiouH belief and militury 
reuown had subsided, the minds of those who went later to these 
outlying possessions, consisting generally as they did of the very 
dregs of the nation, wore seized with an intense feeling of selfieh- 
neas ; and frauds and peculations were the natural sequence. 
The Spuuiali writei's are full of descriptions of the wretched state 
of society then existing, which it is uuneccssary to repeat here. 

The colony had scarcely been molested by external enomiee, 
with the exception of pirates. In the earliest time the Dutch had 
engaged occustoually in attacks on the Bisayas. Sut in 1762 
(dui-ing the war of the Bourbon nucceasion) an English fleet sud- 
denly appeared before Manilla, and took the surprised town 
without any difficulty. The Chinese allied themselves with the 
English. A great insurrection broke out among the Indians, 
and the colony, under the pro^-iaional government of a feeble 
archbishop, was for a time in great danger. It was reserved for 
a dignitary of the Church, Anda, au energetic patriot, to inflame 
the Indians against the foreigners ; and the opposition incited by 
the zealousness of the priests grew to such an oxtont that the 
English, who were confined in the town, were actually glad to be 
able to retreat. In the following year the news arrived in 
Europe of the conclusion of peace ; but in the interval this 
insurrection, brought about by the invasion, had rapidly and 
considerably extended ; and it was not suppressed until 1765, 
when the work was accomplished by ci-outing enmity among 
the difl'orent tribes. But this was not done without a loss to the _ 
province of Tlocos of 269,270 persons — half of the populatioi 
as represented by Zuniga. 

Severity and want of' tact on the part of the Government and" 
thoir instruments, as well as bigoted dissensions, have caused many 
revolts of the natives ; yet none, it is true, of any great danger 
to the Spanish rule. The discontent has always been confin 
single district, as the natives do not form a united nation ; 
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the bond of a common speech nor a general intereat binding the 
different tribes together. The state cominiini cation 8 and laws 
among them scarcely reach beyond the borders of the villagi 
and their dependencies. 

A consideration of far more importance to the distant metropoU 
than the condition of the constantly excited Indians, who are 
politically divided among themselves, and really have no steady- 
object in view, is the attitude of the half-castes and creolea, 
whose discontent increases in proportion to their numbers and 
prosperity- The military revolt which broke oflt in 1823, th^ 
leaders of which were two creolea, might easily have terminated 
fatally for Spain. The latest of all the risings of the half-castes 
seems to have been the most dangerous, not only to the Spanish 
power, but to all the European population. J 

On the 20th of January, 1872, between eight and nine in th» | 
evening, the artillery, marines, and the garrison of the arsenal " 
revolted in Cavite, the naval harbour of the Philippines, and mur- 
dered their oificers ; and a lieutenant who endeavoured to carry the 
intelligence to Manilla fell into the hands of a crowd of natives. 
The news therefore did not reach the capital until the nest morn- 
ing, when all the available troops were at once dispatched, and, 
after a heavy preliminary struggle, they succeeded the following 
day in storming the citadel. A dreadful slaughter of the rebels 
ensued. Not a soul escaped. Among them was not a single 
European ; but there were many half-caates, of whom several were 
priests and lawyers. Though perhaps the first accounts, written 
under the influence of terror, may have exaggerated many par- 
ticulars, yet both official and private letters agree in describing 
the conspiracy as being long contemplated, widely spread, and 
well planned. The whole fleet and a large number of troops 
were absent at the time, engaged in the expedition against 
Solo. A portion of the garrison of Manilla were to rise at 
the same time as the revolt in Cavite, and thousands of natives 
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wore to precipitate themselves on tlie carat bfaiicas (pule faces), 
and murder them. The failure of the conspirucy wus, it appears, 
only attributable to a fortunate accidout — ^to tho circumstance, 
namely, that a body of the rebeU mistook some rocket fired 
upon the occasion of a Church festival for the agreed signal, and 
commenced tho attack too soon. 

Lot me be permitted, iu couclusion, tti bring together a 
observationa which have been scattered through the text, toui 
ing the relations of the Philippines with foreign countries, ai 
briefiy speculate thereon. 

Credit is curt'iinly duo to Spain for having bettered the condition" 
of a people who, though comparatively speaking highly civilised, 
yet being continually distracted by petty wars, had sunk into 
a disordered and uncultivated state. The inhabitants of these 
beautiful islands, upon the whole, may well be considered to have 
lived as comfortably during the last himdred year;*, protected 
from all external enemies and governod by mild laws, us those of 
any other tropical country under native or European sway, — 
owing, in some measure, to the frcqucntlv discussed peci 
circumstances which protect the interests of the natives. 

The monks, also, have certainly had an essential part 
production of the results. 

Sprung from the lowest orders, inured to hardship and want 
and on terms of the closest intimacy with the natives, they 
were peculiarly fitted to introduce them to a practical conformity 
with the new religion and code of morality. Later on, also, 
when they possessed rich livings, and their devout and zealt 
interest in the welfare of the masses relaxed iu proportion 
their incomes increased, they materially assisted in bringing 
about the circumstances already described, with their favourable 
and unfavourable aspects. Further, possessing neither family 
noF good education, they were disposed tu &SBociat« themselvi 
intimately with the natives and their requirements ; and thei 
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arrogant opposition to tlie teinpoml power geiieriJIy arose through 
their coimotition with the natives. With the altered condition of 
things, however, ull this has disappeared. The colony can no 
longer be kept secluded from the world. Every facility afforded 
for commercial intercourse is a blow to the old system, and a 
great step made in the direction of broad and liberal reforms. 
Tho more foreign capital and foreign ideas and customs are 
introduced, increasing the prosperity, enlightenment, and self- 
esteem of the population, the more impatiently will the existing 
evils be endured. 

England can and does open her possessions imcoucernedJy to 

the world. The British colonies are united to tho mother country 

by the bond of mutual advantage, viz. the pniduction of raw material 

Ltty menus of English capital, and the exchange of the same for 

■ Hoglish manufactures. The wealth of England is so great, the 
Korganiitation of her commerce with the world so complete, th^ 
Taearly all the foreigners even in the British possessions are for 

I'^e most purt agents ibr English business houses, which would 

■ Murcely bo affected, at least to any marked extent, by a political 
dismemberment. It is entirely different with Spain, which 

saes the colony us no inherited property, and without the 
■-power of turning it to any useful account. 

Govenimcnt monopolies rigorously maintaineil, insolent dis- 

I regard and neglect of the half-castes and powerful creules, and 

I the example of the Uuited States, were the chief reasons of the 

' downfall of Ihe American possessions. The same causes threaten 

ruin to the Philippines : hut of the monopolies I have said 

enough. 

I Half-castes and Creoles, it is true, are not, as they formerly were 
in America, excluded from all official appoialments ; but they feel 
deeply hurt and injured through the cruwda of place-hunters 
which the &eqnont changes of Ministers acud to Manilla. The 
influence, also, of the American element is at Icurit visible on the 
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horizon, and will be more noticeable when the relations increase 
between the two countriea. At present they are very slender. 
The trade in the meautinie follows in its old channels to EngluDdg 
and to the Atlantic porta of the Uuited Btatoa. Nevertheless 
whoever desires to form an opinion upon the future history of tlu 
Philippines, must not consider simply their relations to Spain 
but must have regai-d to the prodigious changes which i 
decades produce on either side of onr planet. 

For the first time in the history of the world the mightj 
powers on both sides of the ocean have commenced to enter upi 
a direct intercourse with one another — Russia, which alone i 
larger than any two other parts of the eartb ; China, which 
contains within its own boundaries a third of the population of 
the world ; and America, with ground under cultivation nearljr J 
sufficient to feed treble the total population of the earth. Russia'* 
fiiture ro/s in the Pacific Ocean is not to be estimated at present, 

TTlB trade between the two other great powers will therefore h 
presumably all the heavier, as the rectifieation of the pressin 
need of human labour on the one side, and of the correspond! 
overplus on the other, will full to them. 

The world of the ancients was confined to the shorea of tbq] 
Mediterranean ; and the Atlantic and Indian Oceons sufficed i 
one time for our traffic. When first the shores of the Pacifi 
re-echoed with the sounds of active commerce, the trade of tlu 
world and the history of the world may be really said to haTi 
begun. A i^tart in that direction has been made ; where; 
very long ago the immense ocean was one wide waste of waters, 
traversed from both points only once a year. From 160-3 to 1769 
scarcely a ship had ever visited California, that wonderful country 
which, twenty-five years ago, with the exception of a few places 
on the coast, was an unknown wilderness, but whigh is now 
covered with flourishing and prosperous towns and cities, divided 
from sea to sea by a railway, and its capital already ranking the 
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"third of the seaporta of the Union ; even at this early stage of its 
existence a central point of the world's commerce, and apijarently 
destined, by the proposed junction of the great oceans, to play a 
most important part in the future. 

In proportion as the navigation of the west coast of America 
extends the influence of the American element over the South 
Sea, the captivating, magic power which the groat republic exer- 
cises over the Spanish colonies ' will not fail to make itself felt 
also in the Philippines. The Americans are evidently destined 
to bring to a full development the germs originated by the 
Spaniards. As conquerors of modern times, they pursue their 
road to victory with tho assistance of the pioneer's axe and 
plough, representing an age of peace and commercial prosperity 
in contrast to that bygone and chivalrous age whoso champions 
were upheld by the cross and protected by the sword. 

A considerable portion of Spanish America already belongs to 
the United States, and has since attained au importance which 
could not possibly have been anticipated either under the Spanish 
Government or during the anarchy which followed. With 
regard to permanence, the Spanish system cannot for a moment be 
compared with that of America. While each of the colonies, in 
order to favour a privileged class by immediate gains, exhausted 
still more the already enfeebled population of the metropolis by 
the withdrawal of the best of its ability, America, on the con- 
trary, has attracted to itself from all countries the moat energetic 
element, which, once on its soil and, freed from all fetters, rest- 
lessly progressing, has extended its power and influence still 
further and further. The Philippines will escape the action of 

• I tako Lhii libsrtj-, here, of eiUng »n inatunce of this. Iq 18B1, when I fbuiid 
myself on thu West Const of Mex[('ii, a dozun bikckwoods faimlien tlelunnmed upon 
Mttliag in Sonun (forming an ossia in the deaort) -, it pUn which wot fruBtrated lij- 
the iarasion at that timo of the Eutopean poven. Many native fartocrs iwaJted 
the utrival of these immigranta in order to bike them under tbeir proteoUoD. The 
value of land in conM<queD(ie of the annoimcemHnt of the pruject NW Terj 
considerably. 
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the two great neighbouring powers all the less for the fact that 
neither they nor their metropolis find their condition of a stable 
and well-balanced nature. 

It seems to be desirable for the natives that the above-men- 
tioned views should not speedily become accomplished facts, 
because their education and training hitherto have not been of a 
nature to prepare them successfiilly to compete with either of 
the other two energetic, creative, and progressive nations. They 
have, in truth, dreamed away their best days. 



THE END. 
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